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Autlior s Preface 


The present history of Chinese poiniing, whkh is an 
attempt to prd^t in a fotni easily accessible to 
Western students the work and pctsofialitks of the 
leading masters as well as the ^damenral aesthetic 
principles of this art, has for pmcticat rcasoi« Been 
divided into two fuccessiv^ though mutualJj in¬ 
dependent sets or parts, called respectively: im 
f=nisT siiumtNniM and nifi lahes. cej^tuiues. 

TIjc title of the first part however, a rathea: 
gcnerali^g term, one which should tint be taken 
coo litCTiilly? ir reform to a span of dme char in laci 
Includes conjdderafaly more than one diouswd years. 
The Old of this period is easily fooed, because it 
coincides with the end of the Sung dynasty, but as to 
its begmuing, widely dil&ring opiniotu are hdd- 
Some experts have tried tn ttace the origin of 
Chinese painting to the early Bronze Age, incite 
than a chousand years while ocliecSp who take a 
mote resnricted or technical view of the matceCi ate 
meiined to start ihe history of ChiiLese painting widt 
the ilan period, or even Uto* They point to the het 
that neither the hterary sources nor the authentic 
remains of painting foom die Han or earlier times 
are sufficient to give m a comprelimstve idea of the 
various kmds of pamnng whkh possibly existed 
before the Han period. 

This may wdl be true, but k is a state of things 
which is gradiialiy bring modified tlitough new 
discoveries of tomb diambers with wall-pahtting 
and decomted objects which even though they can¬ 
not he ctnmccfied with defimbe sutistk pasonilities, 
serve to broaden our views of the ardstk aftrimrirnts 
of the early pamten. The riniedimit for the history 


of piinthig in Chloii is dius year by year p^u&hcd 
backward, yet on the other hand, it must be ad- 
mmed that the pointings uncovoced in the tombs 
represem a very differenr kind of pictorial art horn 
foat of the scroQ-paimings on paper or silk whkh 
cotLsritotc the main body of what is usually under¬ 
stood by the term Cliinrae paindug. 

The dotibk aim of this work* suixincdy indicated 
in its sub-ride, Ltadiiig Masters Prindptts^ and the 
necessily of keeping k within certain presoibed 
limit s have naturally led to compromisci which 
would not have hem necessary in a purely historical 
or an csscndaily thcsoretkal prramiatifln of Chinese 
painting. To maintain dic requisite bdJani:e betw'cen 
these two sides of the subject has. however, neces^ 
sitated a somewhat dilTtreitc creaimcfit in die mrike 
and the Uter ebapten of the book; in the former^ the 
theorened treatises anddi^nidrionshave been givm 
reiarivcly mote igpiace and huportance than in the 
latcT peutian of the work, heouac they stemdl more 
impoctant or necessary for a proper understanding 
of the an of die period than the majority of ihc 
ofccn rather doobtfol pictures, whereas the relative 
propartion between the authentic paktdngs and the 
literary records becomes reversed or eqiialked afbet 
the end of the Sung period. These somewhat shi ftmg 
proportions in [he thiractn' of the material in suc¬ 
cessive periods muse perforce make themselves felt 
in dtr comporitioa of a general hirtory of Chinese 
painring and riivoJve compromlsts or sacrificn 
whkh are pamRd to the author. 

The difficulty u as a tmttcr of faa more serious 
nowadays than k was two ot thrrg deices agp* 
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when I composed my books i:tii Chiii-es^ 

p^tttLg, becaiue during the inteirvemiig years the 
attention of stiidtnt$ and collectors has been more 
and more centred on the post-Sung periods. A 
number of important atndica devoted to individital 
masters, schcsols or gtonps of the later periods have 
been published m various parts of the world, and die 
anisek: productions of the Yibu, Ming aitd early 
Ch^ing periods Iiave been pUced on a level with the 
paintings of die Sung and earlier dynasties, To what 
extent this is justified by die artistic quabde^ ol the 
pictures is a question which may here l?e Left open; 1 
am simply drawing attendon ro. the increased, and 
growing interest of students and collectors in later 
Chinese pain dug and die consequent cornplicariQiis 
and demands made on a comprehensive presentation 
of the subject. 

It seems indeed fudlr to trv to define what should 
be included in (or omitted &oni) a general history of 
Cltincse panidng, ba:au^ the subject is so wide and 
many-sided, hut the above remarks may offer some 
cxplaiiinou for the inclusioii of a short prelimHiarjr 
chapter on painting of the Han period and inrhet 
times at tli£ head of thchistoricaJ text , though it cui 
hardly be said to fall withm the scope and limits of 
the specifically Chinese paindng winch is discussed 
in the general Iiitroducdom The wall-paintings of 
the Han periodL whkJi in receni years have been 
uncovered tn Norrhem China and Manchuria, have, 
mdeed, from an aesthetic viewpoint: little m com¬ 
mon with the scrolls of later times^ yet they are 
important elements in historical study* for they 
make U 5 realbx that Chinese paiiidug might have 
developed along ditfcrcnr lines if its early ccninec- 
tiofls with sphetts of Wcsteni culture had been 
maintained and cultivated more contistently. 

in view of tilt general aim of this publicadoa.. 
which b to represent the historical development and 
aesthetic tigniiicance of Chinese paintutg to W esrem 
art-lovets* 1 have tried ®o emphasize such quahties 
and typical fL-atures as seemed to me most essential in 
eontradistuiction to tltc leading principles of 
Wescem painring. This gsieral course^ tLow'ever. 


could not be sUGcessfully punned simpiy through a 
formal analysis of still existing piccures; it had also to 
be based on tiie writings and pronouiLcemeiits of the 
arrisTs and. their hteniry liiendsj who sometimes 
provide a clearer indication of the intentions and 
essential principles of Chmese painters thati might be 
deduced from the picturis that pass under their 
nuTTics. It would, iudeed, be difficult for Westctiiers 
to understand the Chinese ideals and to apprcciaK 
die Chmese attitude of mind wfrhouc these ex¬ 
planatory'' disc^^wii^es by painters and critics: and for 
thb reason, sdecdoiu from such warnings of various 
epochs have been mduded in new translations. 
None of these writings can be said to contain a 
complete or systomtic theory of painting,, but they 
aU direct our attention to qualities of life and rhythm, 
which Chinese arti-sts who worked in harmony with 
the Spirir of Nature transmitted spontaneously by 
th e i r cieatium. 

Tlie important inodificatioiis which in recent 
years have taken place ui the discussion and ap- 
prodatiou of Chinese paintings and which are well 
known to students who have been active in the field 
for more than a quarter of a ccnmrVt have certainly 
contributed to make the task of die liistcriaB more 
ccfiDplc;^ and exacting. The limits have been ex- 
rended both in time and placr (as stated above), the 
rebtivc homogeneity of the niateriafi which seemed 
to prevail rn the days uf FenoHosn and Giles* lias 
been shartereti, and the danger of basmg aesthetic 
opinions on reptuductions and the attractive publica¬ 
tions produced in China and Japan some thkry 
years ago, has been broughr Itonie tu students and 
collectors with growing force* 

Tliis was evidenced to me quiBc rccendy with 
imesistible force durbig uty studirii of a large number 
of imp<'jrtiiir pictures from the former Palace 
Museum ct^llcction* nowa: FormosaH The oppoiru** 
Tiitics ofTered there for a doser scrutiny of many 
famous pictum Ititheno known ro me only in 
rcptodacriom* served to open nay ey« to qualities 
and impctfrctions not so easily observihlt in 
ceprcKlumoni, but nevcrdieless decisive for the 
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actual ijjtc5 and attdbuticms of the picttirts. The 
problems and impressiorn which 1 have in mitul are 
EDO comptex for deinoDsmdon at tlm place, but 
here, for instance, may be mmdoneJ in passing a 
large group of landscape-paintings which have bem 
tnaditfonally asciibcJ to masters active in the tenth 
century (ne* from Chmg Hao to Kuo Hti), and 
much admired as representatives of the grear school 
of landscape-painting ihat eidsicd at the bc^tming 
of die Sung period. In many instances their magniR- 
cent mate tho^t truly impressive, but very 

few indeed of these Rwnous works were* m my 
opinion, estecuted before the Yikn or early Ming 
periods To demonstnuc this in detail i$ obviously 
not possible tn ihe absence of any reproducrions. nor 
b it possible for me to introduce any readj osmients 
in a volume wliich is already in prinf. But this 
general iiupressioTi arrived at through a carefnl study 
of an impoitant g^up iif paintings may be of 
interest to other stnJenis who have been confromed 
with a limilar tituiiticuti They are unawidahle in the 
history of Chinese painting, md I belkve that with 
growing knowledge anil experience we shall all be 
obliged to adrtni that wt have ofttTi been led aairay 
by Traditional opinions supported by the seals and 
imcriptioiis of emperon and ccmiiEiiswtM, and 
equally by the long-standing habit of accepting 
verdicts based on rcptodnctioni as subatmurs for 
thfMe based oti ongtfiab, 

I see no way cut of this alluring Jungle^ when? we 
sometimes have Iok out way, except by moating 
niif efforts toctohlisli closer cmisetwith the original 
works of the Chinese pauitert. The questicvi how 
this is to be donCp Is one wlmdi every smdcnc must 
answer for hifoieU* 1 can only tiiat my tecognH 
tiou of the imperative necessiw of establishing such 
cmitacts has led me to austained and carcfid studies m 
Far Eastern coltoctions (bcstcie tliosc hi Wesrem 
countries). And [ have to admit that even now* 
Tiiaturially and iittellectUidly* I am idh at the begin- 
Tiifi g of die journey and always ready for aaother 
Starr. 

For the benefit oftbow who are setting out on a 


tiniiiar course ofmtellccmal and matrrbl adventure^j 
I have added to the hisloiical (and somewhat tradi¬ 
tional) account a hind of skeleton guide under die 
name of Ajuioiatcd Lists, m which the sEudcni will 
find about 1400 pakiten mentioned ivitli rdereiicet 
to Instoncal sources and tti their works. The latter 
are listed under sliort desmptivc tides to which 
ofteu are appended letteci or porntm indicating 
their ptubable degree of iuithcnticity. These pomters 
are, whenever pi.mLble, the result of the compike's 
obsttvatioiii on the originals, but dierc arc excep- 
doiu to the rule and a immber of eases in which the 
pomrers arc left out* The Armotated Lists thcidore, 
as explained in the InCTi>dnction^ tiiould not be 
regarded as an all-mdusive scheme nf chiiaifii:atimL, 
but rather be interpreted as an attempt to ofTcr sug- 
gcsticius to ilie student which may be useful in hti 
search for authentic wwks by certain painters. 

This search is die very gist of the mattur; it warms 
foe hcan. opeus the tyes* mermses foe cxpetijcncc, 
and arouses the aesthetic sensibihty which, atter aJJ* 
must be admitted as a titial aufoority in our eraraaK 
of the artistic iiuportaiice ofa work of arr. h gives us 
joy and lead sometimes to convkriim, but tliai Ji 
while we are still on foe road and tint yet sunk in 
flftcrfodiigiit or the sdiolarly bbonts of demorotrat- 
ing our conviction lo othefv These mean a* a rule 
more work, more doubis and more compliCaocms 
dun were expected, pjuticnlacly ii die rouhs of the 
researches arc to be made accessible to ofocTS in poiit- 

* * 4 

The present work could not have been brougitt to 
foe degree of tebrive ccmpletitTH iii svhkh it is now 
presented wifoout foe iMj-operarion, aenve help and 
good advice tif a number of ftiends* astistanrs, and 
museum officials m vanotis pares of the world. Those 
who have cfintributoi In paiticular to the work on 
foe Armotiitcd lisei are mciiiioned in the UitWiK- 
don 10 foiS part of the publicatiotu hut among foe 
ofoers w'ho have hceit mure concerned wtitli foe 
general ptogramme of foe book* its bterary form* 
foe coiitiol of the Qiiiirac tranfoitbai and the supply 
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Prn&»cir Wilfiid ti- WcUji the indefiirigahlc 
centor of my litrary Englidi. who turdieEmorc, 
through his faimlwnty with Ghinc^e painting and in- 
(lividiul approach to the subject, has been an incsti- 
mablc, though pcograpbically distant coinpauifm 
in my litccary travatLi during the la&t live years- 

Professor Chang Hsiti-ckdig* who acted for a 
while as my assistant in Sweden and whose excellent 
knowledge of English as well as of Chinese, and 
spcetal mterat in the history of pamtltu; and 
aestlietits, made hnn pirtinikrly fitted to control 
the tnmIarioTis of the thcotencal wntings. 
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some rnoiiths in IP5+, at 3 time when t was ntainly 
i,iceup[ied wida the study ot the Sung period- 

Dr. Shinuda Shujiro of Ky^io, who d unrig my 
visit! to Japan in 1951,1954, and I95fs was a frequent 
companion and exodliEnr adviseE in regard to 
Cliincse paintings in Japanese collections- His name 
should really he recorded with ipeeial gratirude ui 
conncxjoTi with the Aunoaced lists to which he 
conixihiibeJ mneh valuable mlomiatiom 

The spcdalisB of Chinese painting, cornioisseurs* 
eoliectors anti museum ijfficials who tti recent years 
have shown an inrerest in my preparatory work and 
offered their help in the form of opponiinme^i for 
study and the supply of photographs are spread over 
three conrijictits and too numerous to be completely 
tecordjid at tfaij place, hut tome ot tlie most mi- 
partant m$titutions, coiires of study* snd individufll 
estpciti in various countries should here be men- 
lioncd 

ill Oiim* I, The members of rhe Union of 
Chmese Ardsts who sponsored my stay in Feting in 
1954 and through theix learned rcprcscniatiw, 
Professor Wang Hslhi. fmMdifid me wiili a selection 
of photographs of paintings exhibited in iJuir-hiH 
kuan* and again, in October ipSSr with some 
excellent photograph! ot paincings in ti>mbs of die 
Hati period arul in the cave-templcs ar Tun-huang- 


z. The anrlioritics in charge of die Pakcr Mmeum 
collection, now in Tainchung* who actually gave 
me the b^t oppeutunkifis for studies oi pamtmgs 
diat 1 ever have had in any public collection in 
China; they also mpplied me wiih a numbet of 
interesting photographs. My thanks for these good 
services are dne to Dr, George it- C. Ych, Minister 
of Fotrign Affairs, Dr- Wang Sliib-clndi* Dn Lo 
Tisiadun, Dr. Ihm li-wu. Me. Chiiang Yen. and 
Mr. T^an Taindiiimg and also to thek staff ot will¬ 
ing helpers at Tai^mg. 

In Japan: During my repeated visits to Japan 1 
have rccd^Tti conrituious support and a^slstauG; in 
my researches from a great tmnibcr of public 
institLitiDiis and prfv’ 4 k colkctors of vadoui cate-- 
gpries. The first place among these should be 
accorded to some of die old Biiddlirit temples w'heir 
Chinese pictures arc still carefully preserved and on 
CKXarion arc made accessible to stmlejits. No one who 
has enjoyed the friendly hospitality in Kott^ Aud 
Ryuko-in or seen an cxhifaitiun of Mu'<h"i"s master^ 
piccit! in the main lecuple of Daitoktgi, will forget 
the atmosphere of meditative repose and spiritual 
atrainment prtvriliug at these places, nof can he 
forget the impressis'c with whidi precious 

pictures are unrolled in die gfear Shingon temples 
such 35 Toji or Gioo-in in Kyoto. Thnc arc 
memories provoking gratitude- 

It should, however, also be rennenibcrcd that rhe 
piciures whtch belong to public or quasi-publk 
museums are not dispbyed on thr wzlh as ki 
Western museums, but, widi rare exceptions, 
svrapped up in tilks and carefully locired m of 
Lacquered boxes smelling of camphor and sail dal- 
tvood. To see these picturei requires proper prepam- 
rion$ m ihe part of respnimhle officials. Such is die 
case in foe large art-museums in Tokyo, Kyoto and 
Osaka, where hundreds of paintiiigs are preserved, 
and also m die minor quaii-pnvatc collections such 
as tile Sdkado and the Nrau Musetm in Tokyo* 
Yormkan in Kyoto, the Hakonc Museum and 
others. The good help and willingness extended to 
the foreign student at most of these insdtutiom 
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liavc ixptatccUy given ciiisc for felmgs of sincere 
griidtude. I would^o like toinclude in thii category 
of hdpfuJ mstitudons the Inststuieof Art Research in 
Tokyo, from whidi 1 have obtained 3 number of m- 
[cresting pliotographs and vd Liable in formatio n 
about the whcrcaboius of certam paintmgs in japntn 

Among the many privarc collectors who made 
theii' Chinese paintings accessible to me for closer 
study shotiltl be mmtfon&d in particular Marquis 
S. Asano. and Marquis Innuyc; Mr. IL Smnitomo in 
Oi^K Mr. K. Tatasliima in Kugetiuma, Mr. K- 
Vaniaguchj and Mr. K. Kurokawa in AJiiya; Dn T* 
Moriya, Mr. S. Hashimoto and the regretted 
Prufesor 0L Ogawa in hyoto, Mr. T. Nakamura 
and Mr. Ma’^njyania m Tokyo, and Mr. Umezawa 
and Mt. Saito in Kamakura - a Idt that easily mjght 
be continued with dozens of other names, and yer 
remaiti iiu:oiiipktr» because nty comicctiisiis witJi 
the art-collecdons in Japan started nearly forty years 
agt‘ and have been conrinued rbrough the decades in 
spite of the disturbing vkissitudB that w many of 
the old Japanese collections have passed duough in 
recttit ^WTS. 

hi U.S.A.; it may not be necessary^ to enumerate 
liere ail die American insritutions and tlicir offiaals 
who during the last decade have become ot iuiida- 
mentaJ hnpottauce for students of Chinese pauiong. 
They are all nowadayi well knms’tt. whcthi:r in 
Washington, New York, BosTt 3 n+ or in 0 c\'^land* 
Cincinnati, St* l-tl^is^ JndiampolK Chicago, Kaims 
City or Honolulu, and most of them arc rapidly 
growing under the expen guidance ol specialists in 
the Oriental fickL No hbmry' of Chhiesc patnttng 
could be composed today without active co-opera¬ 
tion in tbe fotm of photograplis and cntical infbnna- 
tioti from these msdrucions. The andior remains 
under deep and lamng obligalion to die [cadmg 
ofHciats at all these imasctunr, not only for the supply 
of ex^^eiit photogtaplis hue also foe much vahubie 
information and srimulatiDg discussunis reg^irding 
Chinese painttngs m dicir collections. Lex me men¬ 
tion in parcicuLr Mr, Laurence Sickman in Kansas 


Ctty^ Mr. Archibald G* Wcnley in Washington, 
Mr, IL Tomit^ and Mr. TKtig Hsien-di*! jn Boston, 
Dr. Ask win Lippe hi Now York, atid Mr^ R- P, 
Grifibig and Professor and Mrs* JEche in Honolulu. 
The private collcctOFi and art-experts m America 
(and eJsewKere) who have cotitribuied most diitcdy 
to the fozmatictn of the LisEs arc metEtioneJ lu the 
hTtrodncrian to diai part of the present publicsmon, 
but t would ncvettiijclcss like to record also ac this 
place my ohligarion to che Chinese experts in New 
York as w^cU as ni China with whom 1 have passed 
stunuLiring hounr ofstndy and convcisarioa* Protm- 
uenr among these experts Wert Mr. Chang TsWg- 
yii in Peking atid Mr. Clinang Yen in Taichung. 

Among the Eumpcm collectors and cnfnnoissturs 
who during the yean have ihatcd wiih me some ol 
their knowledge and experience of Chutest pa in ring 
and supplied me with pliotogriphs, should be nicn- 
riontd in pardcuiar my fekmls in Lugano, M- Jcaii- 
PiciTc Dubose and Dr. Vannota* whose company 1 
I^vt enjoyed rcpcatcdlyi furthermore, Mt. Bctttacd 
Besmsou tn SeTriguanOi who presented me with 
excellent photographs; Mile. Madtleme David and 
inlitr fonner colleagues in the Giiiinet in 

Rarisi Dr, Victoria Contag of Shanghai dayj and 
latec; Mr. Basil Gray and Mr^Jolm Ayres m Loudon, 
who kindly undcruiok to compose capdoca fbr 
some of die plates m my atsence, and Mr, Perer 
Swan m Oxford, My thanks for pleasant cncounten 
along tbe endless roscU winding across the fields iif 
Chmese an are due to diem alL 

Special ackucrwlcdgmcnts for die use of museuirt 
photographs acquired in institutio’ns in diffcccju 
parts of ^ WM3tid are inserted in the lisa ofPbtK in 
Vois.111 and VL The cofoui pbm used as frontis¬ 
pieces in VoliJ and II were prepared with the sop- 
pon and co-operation of Ptolcsscir Millard Rogers 
in Seattle and Mt- Tseng Hsicn-chl in Boston. 

Tht grant received frvsm Huni^inistika Fonden 
and Kungafonden in Stockholm for the pnmiag of 
tbe Armouted Lisa ii formally acknowledged at dir 
head oi the section containbig endy the Lists. 





INTRODUCTION 


I 

The Beginnings of Chinese Painting aaording to tite Early Chotuclm, 
Hsiek Ho*s Six Pritidples of Painting 


Painting as an intkpcndcni act bad existed no 
doubt jrinrp very early diiic$ id but our 

knowledge abouc tbe earliest forms of dds art U 
Iiardly sufiicicat to allow defiiiite conclusons as to 
its begitmings and ini Hal sgEiificancc. From tlie way 
painmig is described by some of the old idixotilclctSi 
it may be condbded that^ to begm witK h; was 
executed mainly for toora] and cercmotiial pur¬ 
poses rather thjin for purely decorative or aesthetic 
ends- Chang Yen-yuan, the well-knowii art- 
historian of the nindi century* reports in £i^f 
fAi (a.d, 845) some of the traditional views 
on this art and gives a short accoctut of the early 
developmcm of paintmg. He writes in the 6nt 
chapter of his irorise as fbllowit 
**Paiuring per&cts culture and promotes 
relarioushipSf it exhausts all the divine nansfonna- 
tions (in nature); ft fathoms the abstruse and the 
subtle, artainiiig everything accompliahrd by the 
Six (clasffic} Arts* and makes its cibciut with die four 
seasons. It origmated spoutancously from nature and 
not as a ri:^t of humaii endeavour/" 

The author then refers to some of the old tradi- 
dfHis iTgaidiiig the first appearance of pictorial 
writing m. the time of legendary rulers such as Fu 
Hsi and Huang'^^ and to these stones he adds the 
following rcmaiks, no doubt borrowed from 
caclicr wiitm: 

At that rime (f.f. in ptt-historic times) writing and 
painting wett still substandaily the same and not as 
yet difTerentuted- Regulations fiir pictognnm bad 
been inrroduced, but they were as yet quilc sum- 
mar^'^ There was nodiing for transmitting ideas, and 


so writmg came about, and ai there -was nothing by 
wbkb shapes could be made vtsibk, painting came 
about^ All in accordance with the intoiriDns of 
Heaven and Earth and the andcur Sages.** 

The view that p ainting had the same origiu as 
wridng and moreover similar ends^ whether cere- 
tnonial, religious or poxely ptactjcal, is repealed 
levaral rimes in various ctmncxiomi; it iS| to to 
Bpcak, the central thesis of this first chapter of U~t^i 
mh^lma cftL The pktura which the auiluor had in 
mind seem to have tmi mainly of an dlnstraiivt 
Icmd^ serving as records of hlitorical events and 
diaractm. Chang writd thir, accordiug to OiuH-Zf, 
"the sons of nobiemen and princes were taught six 
binds of icript, the tlurd consisting of pictorial signs 
vihk the same ineaiiing as paintings. From this may 
be known that though writing and piiatuig had 
differmt names, they were sub^antially the same 
dnog/" 

T^ sweeping stiteincnt refers appareudy not 
only 10 pictograms, wbkdt oDuld be d a ssified as 
writiug no less dun as painring^t but also to the &ct 
that the two arts were fimdjimcncdly akin in so ^ 
as dicy both could he used for cxpicsring moral 
ideal and practical concepts. Some hints about the 
fiirthcr cvoluticm of painiing axe then givoi by tbc 
author as follows- 

'*Whm we arrive at the time of Yn, Le. the rrign of 
the emperor Shun (cJt3i7“22Ci8), paintmg became 
qmte explkat; variegated coiDun were then gradu¬ 
ally applied, and the pictures became more like the 
object There was a great cxp^iskm of ritual and 
music which promoted the development of culture. 


I 
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Consequently men couU bow deferentially (to tlidi 
superiors); riic country was ac peaeCt and literature 
and poetry madjc progress/^ 

In order further to dehne and illustrate the origin 
of pamtmgf Chang yen-yuMin refers to some wtli- 
known encyclopaedic wutfcj of the late Chou, the 
Han* and the Wei dynasties, in which the term fcusf 
(to paint or painting) is variously expLiined^ Ij?. as 
follows: 

"^^Kuait^yd says*. To pamt is (to produce) likeness^ 
Erh-y^ itaysj To paint is to give form, Sbu^u^n 
says: The character Ai<4 (to paint) is (derived from) 
the raised padis bcrw'ccn fields, it depicts the 
boundary lines around paddy-fields and is therefore 
itielfa drawing, Skik-ming says' Tq pamt is to by on 
colours so as to represent things.” 

The most interesting of the defioirions quoted 
above seems to ns the one from which 

(though rariicr vaguely) tefets to drav^ings of 
paddy-fields. Such drawingSr may have had some 
likeness with nuips^ 3 cotrespondence which also 
may be observed in Cliinrst map of later ages m 
which details such as monnmuiSf raised padu, and 
the like arc added on in relict wiih some degree of 
pictorial iilnsion. 

In addition to such maplike drawings^ Chang 
Yd*yfkn, howicvcr, also mentions certain other 
examples of primitive pictorial icprcseuiarions. In 
canneniou with the trend of thought tranjnutird in 
the above quomrions firom the cnc^'^clopaedic works, 
be wnms: 

'^Consequently the goblins and demons could be 
recogm:^ from the engravings on rripoeb and bells, 
and gods and evil ibi«s could be undentoexL 
Designs on pennants served to make mles and 
mrraaures clear and thus to perfect the rcgularions 
of the country." 

Of due olgccts here referTcd to by Chang Yeti- 
yfian only tla broiixe vessels have &> some extent 
survived, owing to their burial in the earth, whereas 
the colaurfril pennanEs with symbolic designs, made 
fat the proclamation of rules and tegulatiimi. have 
long mcc perishedH The w'litcr'^s terse tuanner of 


expression mayp however^ cause some hesiurion as 
to the tind of''"engravings (k'c) on tripods and 
bells” dv4t he bad in mind when chanictcrizing 
them as means to make goblius and demom recog¬ 
nisable and to reveal spirits and evil infliienccs. He 
may have had m view simply primiave piciogcams 
or highly conventiirnalized zoomorphir morife 
(such as 'iVk, etc), or perhaps been thinking of 
same more natural itric representadons oi human 
beings, animals, and monsters whkh are to be seen 
on certain btomc vessels of the late Chon period. 
Various interprecatiom of the above expressions arc 
possible, and tt w^ould carry m too tar to enter here 
into a closer discussion of thc$c posiibiltties. It may 
be enough to take note of ihc general idea that some 
of the graphic decotations on the old bronze vessels 
were considered as illn^ratiions of a ptepatarory 
itage in the devdopmeot of painting and conse¬ 
quently also as examples of the mtfniiitc connerion 
betwKai writing and pomtiug. Whatever degree of 
archaic simpiificarian or dccotarivc transformation 
was characteristic of these graphs, symbols or 
figures* rhey all had their int=iniiig couvey^edthniugh 
ibrni and compositicin. They could thus with more 
or less reason be conridnred as conikiaarions of the 
tradidonaj theory regarding the common origin of 
wriring and pamtmg, even diough their connexion 
with painring as a form of creative brush-work was 
v«y remote- To Chang Ven-yiiau they were relics 
of a period svhen paintingi properly f peaking* had 
not as yet come of age. 

In the following excursion the author dwells on 
more advanced forms of figure painring daring 
from the Han period. He transmibs the information 
about the pomrings of lopl and filial men which 
decorated the pavilion on the Cloud Terrace 

buill by the emperor Ming-ri (58-75). and 
those of brave and meritorious offtcials in the 
Unicom Pavilicm {Cb*i-lin ^Tu), erecied by rulm of 
the former Hon Aytmty* These pictures were all 
done with a moral purpose, because ”to conrem- 
plate good serves to worn ogohi^ evih and the sight 
of evil serves to make men long for wisdom". He 
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quoto proTTimciit early authors, Lu Chi (2^1— 
303) aiitl Ts^ao chill (i92r-332), in support tjf ihis 
view of pamtmg as * moml force; the ioUowiiig 
pronoimctmetits by the latter may smt as txainples 
cif thdj estimates: 

“ When one secs piemres of die Three Kings iiud the 
Rve Emperors OJic cannot but look at thciu with 
respect and veneradon, ami when one sees pi[rrun^ 
of the Sm chi (the last degenerate rulers of die 
Hsia, Shang and Chou dynasties) one cannot but 
feel sad+ When one sees picnirci of rebels and 
usurpers of the throne, one canneit; but gnash one's 
teeth. When one sees pictnres of great sagQ and 
men of high ptindples, one cannot but ibrgee 
Qije^s meals,. . . From this we may rt=di2e diat 
paincmgs served a^ moral eitainples or imirors of 
conduct.” 

Chong Ycn^yiian Joes nor otfer any closer 
dcscripdons of these pictures, bat from the context 
and expressions such as jSn-lmi (white pnv Jer and 
bright colouring) ii seems evident that what he had 
in mind were mainly wdl-paintittgs eKeaited on a 
carefully prepared piaster surface aocording Id a 
technique also known Sxmi painted mnaiKtiles c>f 
die Han perioci If we may draw some coucludans 
from Changes prescntatian of the situadon, the 
popularity of these wall-paintingj depended less on 
rhfir formal or decorative characicrisdcs tlmi on the 
moral influence diat they were supposeJ to exercise 
and which made them fitted not only for mctnorial 
halls of the imperial palaces but aho for schools and 
other public buildings. This was the kind of painting 
that apparently floLirishcd most ahundandy duruig 
the two Han dynasties and the period of the Thirc 
Kingdoms (aai-265), and there can be littk doubt, 
to judge by other relict surviving torn the same 
period, that they were discinguishod by a truly 
momimental style- Most of them seem to have been 
anonymous works, like Buddhist wall--pamting* of 
later ages. Chang Ycn-yliau docs not attach any 
artists^ name* to them, tJioogh he rccorcU, in 
another chapicr^ some traditions about a few 
pamten active in the Han period. But tlieir posmon 


m the biuory of Chinese pamttng seems mho: 
hypothetical and detached fiom the scanty remains 
of Han pain ring stili existing. 

The earliest paiiner^ of definite indivklua] charac¬ 
ter recorded by Chang as mdcstoncs and initiators in 
the liistory of Chinese painiing, properly speaking, 
areTs’ao t'u-hsing^ Wei Hsich/Ku K'lu-chihand Lu 
Tan-wd (active between the middle of the third 
and the end of flic fifth century)^ The two last 
pjirticukrly, Ku and Lti* have ever since been mm- 
ticned by Chines Ktstoriaiis as tJie first fully 
accomplished masters^ or the venerable founders of 
the act of painting in China. Chang Yen-yuan 
places tbem m '"the most ancient epoch" and says 
that, tiiough their pictures **c3cptcsscd simple ideas 
in an unaffected way”, they were "beautiftil and 
true". 

The nw paiod^ according to lin dutHiologicai 
scheme, was "the middle andenf "* and the pictures 
of that time were ''‘refined and delkatc: mmt 
graccftd^\ Among the leading masters should be 
mentioned Chang Scng-yit, Chan Tzu-dfien and 
Ch£ng Fa-shih^ who wm all sicrivc in the dxiii 
centory. Ycr these paititers are hardly more than the 
door-opmeis to the bJI of feme resen-ed for the 
grat mascen: of the early part of die T*ang period, 
whose pictutes were ^'brilliant and lurrunotis, 
approadiin g perfecdon 

Chang Yeii-yuaa*B chioiidlogicaf sdicme for the 
development of early Chinrsc painting; has « con¬ 
siderable historical interest as a somraary of the 
traditional views on thii matted bui ii can hardly be 
taken a$ a dioractertzation of the soccestivc stages in 
the development of this act based on actual study of 
the respective worksj Must of these had perished 
already abour the middle of the ninth century, when 
Qiang wrote his drattie. He was thus to no imdl 
cxrent obliged m £JI back on eatiier records in 
composing his scheme. 

The most importazit among these carikr writers 
cm whom Chong Yen-yuan dcpcnd-Kl for informa¬ 
tion were Hsieh Ho and Yao Tsiii+ of the fifth and 
sixth centuries respectively. The former^ who was a 
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poxtniii: |>amterp wrote bis Kn hm p*in h shortly 
before 500^ rod due ktter composed his commeiir to 
dib. undei the nraie of Hsu huit pVnp fifty ye^ 
btn- Tiimmg first to Yao Tsui'i treatise, we find 
thiit be spnks in somewhit the sroir terms as 
Chang Yen-yuan about the common ongui of 
painiiue and wnfing and also about die wul^ 
paintings of the Han petioci His general ideas about 
painting arc best expressed in the [ntrodnorion^ Erom 
whieJj the fbUc?wing paragraphs may be quoted here: 
^'Thc marvels of pamting are so great that they 
cmnoi be hdly eisplained in words. Although the 
essentials have been transmitted &om antiqmcy, the 
stylistic refinements have changed in accordance 
with the conditions of recent tunes. The nimiherless 
images stored in die bosoms ot painters have been 
tendered afier a thousand y'eacs with the tip of the 
brush, Tlius ihictes and spnits were displayed on the 
^Nine Tow^en** and sages and ^^mious men in (the) 
brge pamtinga on the walU of (ihe) schools at the 
four gatw (of the cities). In the Yiin Kx> (Lr, the 
Cloud Pavilion of Han Wu-ri) there vrere painthigs 
which inspired reverence, rod in the palace apati- 
ments pictures of tribiitc-bcarcrs ftorn distant Lmds^ 
Bur all these far away works can no longer be 
completely traoxL Yet there ire ttill picrures by men 
who arc lom^ gone and dead, bur only those who 
have acquired wide Learning and have seen a great 
deal can disringnish the coarse fiom ihc fine, avoid 
the traps and finally arrive at their reason. As tilings 
grow wos:se and then iinprovci so men pass iliurngb 
periods of flouriahing and decay. Some reach great 
&me ar an early agCi ^mc only aficr ihcy have 
pa.wd into middle age: what goes before md whar 
follows after ate mumally dependent, and superior 
rod mjferior qualities are always mixed. 

The author ilien goes on to oppose Hsieh Bo’s 
^mewhat critical presmtation of the great master 
Rn K^ai-chih (as will be shown in. a following 
chapter] and some other early painirrs, his purpose 
being to complete, and possibly correct, Hsich Ho *5 
treatuCf He characterizes painting af an art which is 
not timited to the rendering of visible shapes. 


The essentials mitsc he grasped beyond these. 
Pamtmg and writing form two differenr curreno 
fi'oin rfic same source, or, as aid in I-<hifig, 
"speech is rendered visiblt by means of visible 
farm5^\ 

Hsieh Ho"s tmthc Ku hm^p*in lu which, as said 
above, was written at the very end ot the fifth 
century, is a far tnorc systematic and comptefaomve 
attetnpt to create something like a chcoreticiil basis 
for the evaluation of p a in ting and to classify a 
number of the most prominent old painters. It 
condsts of two parts. Lc. a theoretical inttodnerion 
in which he formulates certain, general prmdpLei or 
futxdameutal condirions for painting, and a some¬ 
what summary cLsfifkation of twenty-seven 
pamters ananged in sU classes, but there k not a 
very do^ or complete correspondence between the 
two pans. 

Hsieh Ho's eimmeration and. chacactemafiom of a 
certain number of old poinrexs arc hardly more 
imponaiit than the corresponding parts of Yao 
TsuiV treatise and need not detain us in tliis con^ 
nexioT!, but lus tutrodiictory notes have gradually 
acquhed a very broad historical imereat as the 
eaihcsi stiU exisring fomiularion of the essentials of 
Chinese pamting. They li^vc been quoted and dis¬ 
cussed by a gteat munber of Eastern and Western 
experts during more than fifteen ceiitoriK and liave 
m^de Hsieh Ho"s name one of the best known in 
ChiiiHc arr-hkrocy. Yet these principles or cheoreri- 
cal ideas were ccrtaiidy not liu invcmirHis; he does 
not ebim co be their origniator, bur says on the 
conixary that he has made it dear that these fonnuke 
indsced before hk time. They may as a matter of fact 
be free quotanens from earlier writers whme works 
have not survived. Hsieh Ho's personal merit may 
thus be rather chat of a skilfol trrosmitrer or 
expounder of rraditii'mal ideas than that of a great 
creative waiter ot arrist, but there can be no doubt 
that he has rrndtfcd a great service to Eastern 
history of art through hk foomilation of the so- 
caUed Six Pnndplct^ which fhenceforth became an 
underctineni running through all dkctmicFns of 
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Chintsc painring. Tjic ttxt in die inmxliictory 
coiumfuts in^y be rmdered as follows:^ 

*'Thc rlagitficatinn of painrm (iiere proposed) is 
based on the merhs and dcnicrils of j whole crowd 
of pamtm. Tlicte is not one among those who 
draw pictures who docs not voios some warning 
agamst evil* or dlusti:ate the rise and fall (of rulers), 
thus showing as in a mirror dear and siknt records 
of thousands of yeare when the pictures att un- 
roUctL Althougii there arc six essaiiials m pain ring, 
a single masiier has rardy combmed than dl, ycr 
from andoit to modem times there hasT alw3y3 
been painten skilled in utie (or other) ok them, 
"Wliac are these six essenriab? 

The first: Rcvcrbcfatiou of the life-breatlq rfiat is, 
the aeauQn of movirmcilt. 

The scctind: Bemc-method; that is, the (proper) use 
of the brush. 

The thirds "Reflection of (To confonn wkh) ihe 
olivets: that iSp the depiefion of forms. 

The tbiirth: Deference to types; that is* the appU- 
cadou of colours. 

The fifth; The Uyout of the design: ia, the 

arrangement of pemdons* 

The sixth: Transmission and perpetuation^ that is, 
tlie copymg of (old) models. 

"Only Lu T*au-wd and Wd Hsieh comhined all 
these (points) properly. There have always been 
skilful and drnniy examples: artistic ability k not a 
matter of ande^t or tnodem periods. Rdynig on 
old and mfvlem (recortb), I have now respecctully 
atahlhhcd thb classjfkatkm, n^uktiiig it according 
to procedmee. The infbrmmon ttansmiiicd about 
it (J.C. the art of painmig) is not very extensive 
because, according to rradifion, painting originjited 
from DivineBein^ and Sages, and no one has ever 
heard ox smi tban**' 

The reason why Hsith Ho^s Six Prmctples or 
essentials in pimting have becti subject to suds ftr- 
teaching and ficcjuait discusiions is evidently cof^ 
netted with dicir vrry terse aitdlaoiHac fbpnuJai^^ 
which has permitted varying interpretatiani, par¬ 
ticularly when translated into forcigrt languages. 


bur also or the hands of native critics. It would cany 
us &r beyond the htoks of the present introdtiaoiy 
remarks to enter here into an account of the various 
interprotmtom publbbed hi Westecn languages, and 
it would hardly serve the purpose of giving a closer 
or tuoro exaa defimtiDn of Hsieh ideas. 

The uansbdons oflcied almx - suggested by 
William Acker^'i sy^cemaiic armlym of the Chinese 
text - m ust here suffice for a gen eral approciaricin of 
the ideas tmmmiitcd by tbich Ho for the hertefit of 
stuHcnti and critics of painting. They were evidently 
intended to sme as a kind of theoretical siimmaxy 
or foundation for i discussioti ctf the priiidpa] cle- 
mencs of painting* though it must be admirted that 
neither lisiek Ho nor the rucceeding critics refer 
systoxiarically to these prinapks in thdr evaluations 
of single patDtc33 or pictures As a matter of fret, wic 
ore! y meet with any chroci or indirect referenees lo 
the tlnrd fourth, fifth or sixth piindpft (as hoe 
fbrTiiulated)t whcira^ the first principle is often 
quoted as a measure tbrappr^iadcm, and die second, 
rdening to the brudi-wort, is mentioned as a scut 
of instnmTcntal complcmem to tbc fust. Conse¬ 
quently, our tmm interest will be ccntied on the 
first and the scennd, while the rttiim leem luffi- 
ciendy sclf-evidenr^, in spite of a ccrciin v'sjitucness. 
to lie understood vvtdicmt furtheT comments. 

Before we enter into a dkenssioo of this fiot 
cletttent, w hirk contains the tcyiiofc to the whole 
sysrem, it may be poinieJ out diar the nffim refer 
mainl y to the pauiEcr's proft^uonaj and EGchtiic^] 
activity% his materia and lus mode of work atid 
study^ There u httlr rocim ibr miiintcrpretaiioos of 
thur essendat mcanbig, even thougli the ccandatjoui 

^ Am aiiiTr he milked ftoni the above rtaoart^ ibm mv a 
iiufTiba- of vajyipg mn i tjurro ^ Ka ht mm cnotEcm 

langiuggs. ^TEndu GETman* eCL^ bm Cbl!y duiEiM uce 

cletnitt la hrrr. Tlie.ti^w itattiblu'tn *tf^Te4 her: mtfh alter 

I lud bad tbr {aiviJrgf of cmiudtbg the tmuLuion \jy W illatti 
Atfeo, idU m maraucript {thmi^ made olbm yem ago) md 
nfTw, I imdicntziiii* ta murac of pqihtgiarinn.. far HEperLor tu any 

prtee/dm^ aneiapt. It hai ofgixat iiD|Mru£ux cu ftic. clifi^h 
I have cikm the Ubrny of dcrialing froin it m cettabt Ttipocus^ 
These dcvwn’TOi Mte ihc rault of my cffnin tq boo^ am ihc 
TonnTng, ft ] TinitrmniJ h. tfiiare idoriyi and oot utDaiEift by 
DUy phikllugiCili fi rtnidmfiftHa 
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may v3Ty to some extent* The decisive irnp^miice 
of the brush-work U clearly mdicatciJ in the second 
point by the term 3 tetjn some* 

dma used fot diaracicfmng a Ikm and energetic 
scyb «f writing. It is easier to imagine dian to 
explain its application to pamtnig, but it evidently 
implies a learning against a lUck or ^t^ppy britsb* 
and a demand for the kind of strokes that may serve 
as MimruetionaJ supports^ not only by their htm- 
iicss* bnE also because they are replete with rever- 
beranoDS of rhe hfc-braith. 

The third and fourth points refer to the paintcT^s 
dependence cm models from life, the necessity to 
absorb them completely and them in 

paintings which are true to nanirc m form as well as 
in colour, rj*. wliat might be called pictorial 
characEetizacion, 

The fifth point refers to the planning or layout of 
the dcsigiL, which in a w'ider saise may also be said 
to ificludr die very importmi element oltcn called 
“spacing”. In other words, the solid and empty pam 
of the composition ha’vx" to be propcYly arranged 
with a view to live elfcet of space .ind harmonious 
balance* The final advice Is a reference co the age-old 
road of Chinese painteis, the condiuiaus study and 
copying of the old mastm. The feet that it was well 
tried and established already in the tifdi eenruiy' 
indicarcs that impomni masters had been aciivc 
during the preceding centuries, 

ft may be noted that the manner of expression by 
wluch Hsich Ho conveys these various asrionia or 
ap'sthcgni-s for paintro (as well os his Introduction) 
seems to reveal that the cssctitiiJ points afc taken 
twcT from caHier wnters, but in transnuinng diem 
Hsich Ho adds to each point two w^ords of Iiis own 
to explain and complete the formula. As appears in 
our ttaJislaEion each fertiuila consists ol four 
clnractcrs^ of which the two hRT so to speaks 
the gist of tlie matter, and the two second serve to 
explain or illustrate the essential ideas. After these 
four chanictcrs follow m the Chmese reprints of 
Hsich Ho*s progratniTie the rwo chancters iAi7f 
yrV\tneaning here as in many similar coniExts “that 


is"'* atid pointing to the foibwing two characters as 
equivalents to or explanations oi the firsr half of the 
pbtase. The Six Principles are all formed according to 
the same s^ntacucai pattern* and it seems thus that 
Msidi Ho has built up his system of the so-called Six 
Prmciples by^ combining six short terms or deftni- 
tioiis, formuUted by earlier writers, u^tll six equally 
short explanatory addirioiis to the^c. The cs;Scntial^ 
primary dcfitudons would thus be: i. Reverberation 
of the liih-4jTC3th; a* Bone-method; i- Conformity 
widv the objects; 4. Deference to types; 5. The 
by out of dcrign" 6. Transmission and pcrpetuaiioiu 
Tlie second half of these terms in each ease 
explains more or less the impcirt of the first half; 
thus the reverberaJdan of die Jife-breadi is attained 
bv creating movement: the bone-medvod is the 
result of the proper use of the brush; for the rcflec- 
Doii of objecis. forms must be depicred; to accord 
with ditfcretiees of type or class, may be 4 matter of 
proper colouring; tbc byout of the design b done 
by arranging the positions of the figures and objects; 
to tnmsmir and perpetnate, is to copy old models,^ 
Ccrtani modifications are indeed pijssible in die 
fbrmillatitiu of these explana tory craiuladom (those 
otfeted above may not be in every respect the most 
sarisfactoryjf but by die proposed division of the 
sen tence^ according to dicir sjmtactical composition, 
the essential significance is brouglit our more clearly 
than when rbc tenm are tead ai continuous sen¬ 
tences of four characters, as has been done nsuaUv. 
The main reason for die mditianal tvay of reading 
and the consequent attempts 10 explain these tenm 
lias probably been Chang Yen-)iian*s rather in- 
coiupkce and arbitmry way of quomig Hfieh Ho 
in U-tai iflinp-iiiiLi c/u, to wit! he leaves our the 
entliiig words^ rfcfii yeJi, and thm roodifies the 
Sentences m a way which blurs their compositioa 
and origuial meaning withoui altering the ftgrii- 
ftcance of the words- In the following, in order to 
avoid conftision, for instance, when quoting froni 

^ Tbo bek of mn En^th equivalent m ttc OimtK cjqircuion) i% 
inE>M difaurtgng ipcn^ puinc £diit, wbkii to the dbara^- 
ti^diaUaa of diffmnt dux* oT Ggom ga- apeci^ of 
partimWy W adding approfniate 
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Chiing Yctnyikn, wc skill stick to H^ich 
onguial rerminology (as we have rendered it in 
English) and try to fu Us trend of tlioughi into the 
cxplanatoty dbeussions of later critics. 

There will he many ctcc^am m laier chapters to 
tetum to the subject of Hsich Ho's prindplei and 
pacticnkriy to disetiss the philosophical and aestheric 
implicatiom of di*i yU^t shing tung^ die fiot and 
foremost of these conditions or elements of painring, 
and weahaQ thccefore at this place limit ourselves to 
a tew words regarding die composition of the term. 
TJie expresnon €h*i ripiilies, as is well known* the 
universal breath which animates everj^thing in 
nature - mcludeng human, bemgs- U is not an 
ibstraci coiu:ept, but an actual phenomenon, hke che 
breathing of living beings, and the words ^^spirit" or 
“ipmtnar^ are indeed miskadmg, unless qualified or 
explaincd- 

It mav^ however^ be remembered that accfitding 
to modem sdence there is no definite dividing line 
between "tnmet* and "spnic". but a gradual or 
niiitnaJ approach leading to what may popularly be 
called a dissoluiion of ^^tnatter^" into ^Torce”, 
^^movement" or "sfdrit*", a fact worth Fcmcmbcring 
when we are trying to find an equivalent to the 
Chujcse fuudiinientaJ conception of a universal 
breath manifested in materia] forms. It is not pro¬ 
duced or infused by an «Txa-cosinic God or spirtiml 
beings, but (he actud puUc or brtatb tnanifated m 
imimncrable phenomena of the mateiial world. It k 
akin to Tao anr! also to the Confiioan Spirit of 
Heaven and Earthy two Eiaditimal coinxspc>ndenea 
ot Chmwe philosophy^ which sonuedmes arc fused in 
the same symbolic ooncept. 

The second character, yiiif, is the Chinese expres* 
siou for resonance^ reverberadon, or harmotnous 
consonance. It ts often used in poetic comporittons in 
which certain parts arc correlated Wliea combined 
wixli chUj AS in die phrase nndcr disetmion* it 
apparently signifies the reverberanon of the univer¬ 
sal lifr-brcaib, or a vitaliring force (corresponding 
to the yfvfr of Hindu philosophy)^ which becomes 
evident in a painting through a suggestion of move¬ 


ment, not necessarily mat^riat tnovement, but 
somctbiDg that vibrates as a life-giving breath 
through aJl elements of nature. It becomes the actual 
thrill in a. work of art, the element by which the 
creative impetus is ttansmittccL Ch*^i-yiin is thus 
all-pervading* bur it musr be grasped and trans¬ 
mitted by the paincer in every instance and ex¬ 
pressed through pictorial iymboh as hidicaied in the 
definitions of the five following elements. Latcf 
ChiTiese critics who have vminred exprinatiDm of 
fif*i yif« mostly describe it as a subjective quality, 
sometbitig appertaining to the creative gemns of the 
painter, a dung that cannot be acquired oj mastered 
through training or by snidy of ihc phcni>mcna of 
the objective wo rid, is seoiedy blended with the 
soul* one docs not know how. yet it is there", 
writes the Sung critic Kuo Jo-hsiL It is inborn Iti the 
prinicf as a gtfi from Heaven and grows in silence, 
hkc a flower, retisnmt to all anempta lo force or 
constmiii it. In order to visualize and express it 
the pajrjtcr must, so to consciously enter 

into the thmgs ot the scenes that he is going to 
Fcprcscuc,. He must make them convindtig not only 
outwardly, ij:^ in shape and colour, but also in¬ 
wardly, tignificaur or alive widi the thrill of the 
iifc“breatk - a mystenotis process ki which wc sJjalJ 
have Dccarion so repeatedly in oui study of 

brer Chinese painters and theofetioam. 

The fundamaital bnportance and vanous im- 
plicarions of Hsieh Ho\ canons onuot be realized 
without seme knowledge of die tbeocericaJ discus- 
dons which were carried on in China all through the 
ages, but ir would be premature here to attempt an 
account uf these problems. Wc will rimply add^ by 
way of introdnetion, a few words regarding Giang 
Yen—yum*5 contriburioti to tlie subject. He was the 
most important of rite early expounders^ and riiough 
he wrote at die cud of the T* ang period, he evidently 
transmitted ideas and viewpoints of much tarlier 
date (just as he did in hb abovo-quoted stateiiM^DCi on 
the origin of p ci luring ), in die chapter devoted to the 
Discussion of the Six Pmdplcs of Paiiitmg he 
writes as follows: 
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"Erom days of old, pamtcrs liavc rare!)' been able lo 
combine oU tbe prindplci* Oficn^ however, in 
anci ent pictures, likoicss of shapcs is altered and ytt 
the structure and life-breath ate enhanced^ That the 
art of painting may be scnigfait beyond the likeness ot 
shapes is diffictilt to cDcpUm to conunon people. 
The piciiices of today may possess likenrss of 
diapes, but the ceverbeiatiop. of the life^bieath is not 
manifest in them* tn ^Tmg grasp (or jpve) die 
rcverbciatlon of the tife-bceatb, one may also obtain 
fbnnal likeness.”' 

After a short historlcaf digression regarding the 
relative. ikilJ and importance of some of the KirUt st 
painters, die author tetnms to the oanstdcratioii of 
the essential elements with (he following remarks: 
*7ii representing objects one must give the likeness 
of shapes; but shapes must all Have bom>mcthod 
and life-breath, Bone-method, life-httath and the 
likenga of shapes have all theit roots ^atc all 
implicit) in the ideas, but they depend on the brash 
(for expression). Therefore thos^ wlin are skilled in. 
paintmg arc also goodin wnting. 

Though the paragraph quoted is trainly a com¬ 
ment on the second and third principles, Tefcrting to 
brushwork and likeness of shape, Chang Ycn-yQan 
does not miss the oppommit>' trace mart to imder- 
Imc the close ndaiion bef^veen pamting and writing 
winch* as we have seen^ was one ot his fitvemrite 
theses. He then goes oti to describe how all sorts of 
things such as palacc 42 dk 3 i horses and pavilLons, 
painted at diSbent periods, look quite different, 
owing CO clianging modes r at her than to any lack of 
pantralneja ffi the lepresencation^. He poims out, 
furthermore, that buildings^ stones, carriage, utm- 
aik and the like can be represented pofccdy without 
any life-breath, wbeicas phantoms and human 


hgurcs mast reveal the stir of life by some kind of 
v jfciliring resonance to be perfect. *^lf the rc^'^etbeta- 
lion of the lif c-bteath (rk't-ywfl) is wanring, it is m 
vain that they show fo rmal bkencss, and if the 
btush-work is not vigorous, their fine colours arc in 
vain/* a jfEatement which srocsso better than any 
lengthy explanations the codgoicy of the Erst two 
prindples. 

dimg Ycn-ytlan has nothing to say in dus con¬ 
nexion regarding the use of colours (the fourth 
primiplc}* but in another chapter he warns agaimt 
the idea in the oalours'”* (i-r- using them as 
primary means of expression)^ because ihcn "the 
ihapes of the objects will become defiriEnJ:”* 
Colours are to him as to most Chinese painters and 
cotirs supple m en t ary deanenti to be used with 
chscriminatfoir Grcatei impomnee is attached to 
the fifth principle, referring to the oomposiriom 
According to Chang Yea-yuan, it is '”the summing 
op of everythmg in paixuittg”, whereas the socth — 
the rransmbriEra of old models by drawing - h said 
to be “the least imponant of the Six Prindplts"* 

The iitily painter who* in dlangk opuiion^ was 
able to unite and mawo" all the Six E'rindples was 
Wn Tao-tm of Tang times; "He exhansfed chemm 
timumerable forma; a god guided his haiui anil he 
absorbed the creative force of Natinnc corn-plctdy. 
The revnrbcrajcion of the life-hreath became so 
strong and powerful (in hk work) that it cotild 
haidly be confmed to the silk.*' In other words, only 
the very greatest of the old masters could endow 
dieir crearions with the mdoniitable life^force* or 
breath of Nature, and thus at the same tune — with¬ 
out any furthirr endeavour - comply with all 
the other finnlamenral principles of the an of 
panning. 












Fit.lilt t. A Csilij^raphii: SpccitilCiTby Wjng Ksi-i-hlh Oil“J79)- In 41'attiirul tfatly cojiy. 
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The Expf€ssimi<tn tjf Paintuig^ The Fmicuoft efErmh-workt 

arui the Cimception Spai^c. 


To TJU quatdoti as to tlie origm of Chinese paim- 
iug early Cliiuese critics gave aii imvarying answeri 
they pointed to the dose rdarioiiship between 
painting jntl writing- From the very he^rming doc 
two aro served similar praedcai and intellecmd 
euikt and though they gradually developed along 
quite difiercat lines, their fundamental paraildism in 
thought and application remained a decisive under- 
entrant which may be nouoed in various comhina- 
tions« 

The our^'ard technical or matoiaicottespoiijclence 
between the art of writing and the art of painting in 
Chma is SD obvious ami bas been so much com¬ 
mented upon that it hardly need detain us in this 
connexiom It is to no small eKtent a result of the 
that tiic same tools serve for pamttng and for 
writ&ig - he. the soft hair brush and India ink beside 
paper or lilfc - and that consequently the tcdmical 
training in wriring, which was a fundamental featuie 
in the education of the Chinese scholar^ became a 
fbyjq CT Tnflnpn cf hi the dcvelopmttit of painting too. 

Various manners of fotming the Chinese charac¬ 
ters or styles oi writing have been in use ever since 
the Han period, such as li sAu, k'ai shUt hshig sbu and 
ts*ao shUf and they have all been subject to more or 
less important modificarions in arcordanre with the 
hidividuai character and tcmpcrameni of the 
writers. Bur however much the rhydim of the 
brush may have varied, the structural shapes of the 
chaiactms tentained always tlic saTne. Some of tliesc 
manners of writing offered a fairly Wide scope for 
artistic trannrription or elaboration, but hi order lo 
be comprehensible they had to retain the c^utlal 
elements of the otigmal pictorial or ideographic 
ligns. Before the writer could indulge in any kind of 
individuaJ accdts or deviatiom, he had to nuotcr 
the fundamental cyp^ forms perfectly, hi other 
words, Chmrse script was from the very beginumg 


a writing in symbob* paniy derived fiom nattne; 
partly &Q10 other sources^ and though it served 
inteBcctUid ends, the cxpresrivcncss of the script was 
not dependent simply on its elcamess but also on the 
WTilct"s ability to infuse somctliing of his own 
consciousness, the rhythm or quality of his own 
thouglics, into these ronvciiriun^li^ej symhds.^ 

The same holds true of paintbg. It was also from 
the bcgtiming pro-rmiucuLly a symbolic mode of 
expressing diDughD, pereepiiom or anorions, 
though the aymbolfi in painting were more doscly 
dependent on nature, less abstract and convmtianal 
rhiin m calligraphy. Their devcliipnjmt proceededp 
io to speaks in a directioii opposite to that of the 
convcntionalired charaners. But Just as die wrftcf 
UnA to observe the fundainental form and structure 
of the txuditional signs^ so should the paintm” know 
aud be able to handle freely a certam qiiaurity of 
pictorial signs or typoTorms dirough which he 
could give expression to his concepts and whkh 
eventually could be combined into pictorial com- 
poririotu. The knowledge and tedmical mastery of 
' The dcvelrf'intnt td tbe tarly forou td duprre icripc aM cbe 

gnifihk and Hn^uisde probWnn ewnu^Oad wiiJi th^m Jinvc ham 

diicuised by many idH^bui ever iicic thf: begmamg of onf m 

misd it ii grQcrilty dgrwl thM iW ptimitTve nw 

glTaJluBy CIIi>di£iE£i, rcmdolficd. and ixstTibiiied into nx cldmH HIM' 
kifidf of symbollr graphii for dimg^ t ric^ , Kimidj, etc., rbe Anc 
^wo of these known at {pcinml ct repreten- 

t?Uvc) EUd trAiik ifiiii (bdimtiv? or mto) die 

mclmive and! important &oni 1 imiifll pnim nf irkw^ In a 
teceire irtick hf Sb& tHuoi-^hiK **On CEriy Scmauograma** 
(in ,<ifpirjaffifnM XU, ir ii, boswvH^ pdmed oui that 

pictngrzim Att Jt 3 it ff p nr m rtit^inni oi’ rhtmp^ uiJ c]^ sigsiA that 
icpteiedE cdmiEiiU of Chinnf langtOjir. tad ilut bcfbic dicy 
evolved into ntrii fmmi dT early 4S hslmg imU 

they “paoed tbmiighi m Itipc uudii s pntiiicl Ln whMi the 
picuv^ which tt^pmculcd titm^ ^7:adjujiliy clLonged into 
that icptcsenrcd elcoiaui af fctngtcigit and coascquaiilr oiily 
iivhtEcdy the thmgF ihanndvet^. Stub (jnrtngmun » cnuld 
take on a wficry of and which cooM ir^raeut (indiote) 
■mut inna u Wefl hM ub^CCtl, msj bc aitd to OCnXeapimji to whlt 
wc bivc mUisl lype-formr tbox mage n nrbiivdy VLcotilc and 
adayrtabk to tsinporuyg odtitmL mr mdividiul ki&rmcex 
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tiitsc typc-fomii* m fact, was wq lts& csscfTtul to die 
painter than the commaiicl ot the convcnrioiialjzicd 
pictynaJ signs to tke writer, they fonned Im amstk 
vocabukry. fo to speak, ariil had to be acq^oired 
dirough systematic trajnmg. In the course of time 
and in dieir finest manifestadarts they became ^^the 
cvideiic-cs of tssennaj rcaUty distilled through 
centnnci of obsewaitnn of transient efFccts'".^ 

rbe tnethod of study or prijgmmmc of uraiumg 
for the attain meat of this masEiTy of type-fiirms is 
laid down in a number of books prqjatcd for the 
bciiehc of students of pamting which* iu spke of the 
iact that they ate of relatively bte date* reflect the 
acritiide towards namce and arc so cliaracteristic of 
the Chinese since earliest times. One of die best of 
these books is the so-called Ckjek^u yUmi bua^ 
which* though it was only published in the 
fcvcntcetitb ccnruryi contains a synthesis of the 
rraditionat methods of study and aesthetic apprecia¬ 
tion. [t has wood-cut illustrations whkdi assist the 
text hi giving mfermadem about the tj'pc^fortas 
which ihe itudeiit liad to know if he was to become 
m artist. The course that he was advised eo follow 
started from the simplest fonm or units, tlicn 
gradually proceeded towards more complicated 
shapes or combiiiatiojis of single units. The method 
of study illustrated here applies in pardcular to 
landscape and flower paiiitmg (the two most 
popular specialities m Cbm), and h centred on 
sueJi things a$ various kmds of trees, dieu^ trunks and 
leaves. Sowers* shrubs aud grjss. stones, rocks and 
moimtams, clouds^ lErcams .unJ wavffi^ bouses, 
beats and bridges, birds, insects and animais, and 
dicrc is aUti an additinnal volume dsA^afed lo human 
figurrs, rhcix poscumes; podtious, movcnients, etc* 
To obtain some notion of how the method and 
tlie genera 1 principles are applied; we may stop for a 
rtipment at the tUix^truiom dedicated to hamboo- 
pamting (one of the prindpol motifi of Chinese art). 
The fust drawing shows btnv the septarate sections 
and joints of the trunk dicFuld be rendered. The 
second iltiisrraccs the fowoic poraon of the trunk, 
dotvn at the grounds some sproiiimg shoots and 


bmding stems. The third rcpr^ctm the top of 
rfjc bamboo: tender twTgs without any leaves^ 
though much alive. In one of the commentaries 
quoted in the react it is said that the stenis should be 
painted like fi shu^ the branches and twigs like /sW 
sluit 3nd the leaves like k*ai jliu. In the picmres which 
illustrate the gradual staged m die painting of the 
leaves - commencing with a single leaf or 
fearher^^^ and progressing to comMuations of tiireCi 
four^ Eve or six leaves — ii 13 also remarked that 


these may remind ouc of written diaractcrs, a 
reference that is worth rememHering as another 
indicaiion of die Chinese of looking for parallels 

bctw'cen wrkiiig and painting. 

Through such a ptogtessTve study as sketched 
above, the student gradually attamed a complcce 
mastery over the various sections of the bamboo: he 
could use them, oil lihhum in any kind of conibins^ 
tionsv or, m odicf words, diey became pictorial 
symbob dirough whidi the painter could give 
expression to the flow of his djought or emotions, 
Lc, jssodativ!: reactions evoked by such significaiit 
motifs as. for instance, some tufrs of bamboo 
swaying in die breeze of spring or bending under 
an autumn srorm. 


The Chinese pamter catiscquentiy was, as a rule, 
less concerned with the foitJiEil reprodnctioii of 
paiafrig phenomena than with the radering of the 
typical foanircs in them which could serve as 
cxprCEtoiial symbols tor visions or associorive 
ideas. He observed die pheiiQmcna of narure no 
less ortconvely than lus Western colleagues, but lie 
not letter^] to die mmial models; his observa- 
ricfliA were ab^Eirbcd m his consciousness and 


tta nsmu tted into typo-forms which airrcsponded 
more or less to bis ideas and Tvhich he, as a result of 
long traming, could use almost os written rharactm. 
Many ot the old paintets lived, according to tradi¬ 
tion, in very fdose co mm un ion with nature, peaie- 
tratitig by days and ttighB of contrmplarion into her 
Various moods^ fous gradually obsothhig like 


^Ijen jimrn Matdi. Stmt TirkaiaiX 7Wnn if CkmKt PixipTnfif, 

B^dtrhare PrcFarc. 




u tr Itt ^ StuJiCi tiFJir stdiufi;biMictics twig^ oftifliiitio^i^ Prcim tJic 0iirh-4^ lin^hiLm^ 
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series of inuges on dnt ^ensirive fUm of their miuJs; 
recolloccioiis which coaid be developed and tr34i5“ 
ferxed in Typified forms to paper or «lk whenever 
there wasa need for therti. 

The attitude may not have been quite consciona 
with the very early painrers^ bin as pauidng b^xame 
a fnlly developed form of art fitted to serve as a 
mcaiis of spiritiia] expressian^ liiis attitude towards 
nature and this line of study acquired Itiiidameutal 
importmce, Narme w*as no lunger to these painters 
simply a d%?Uy of objective forms and phmomem. 
ic was sometiiing tliat esnsted within thenusetves as 
well as outside^ an evcr-changing clement of their 
own consciousness. And when they represented 
iomc aspecK of it, they rci'calcd something of thdr 
own rraicrmost selves, glimpses or te verberatious of 
the great breath ot ccmsciousncss that animates 
every form or entiry in natuir^ 

Pamdng of this highly subjective md E^sscndally 
s^'mbolic Lind had nor the same need, of phyMcal 
space demarcation or (he clo^ definition of limited 
localitiei as more ralistic forms of paintings which 
nude distinctions in accordiince with ficiemihe rules 
of optical illufiuu- Chinese piauitJ were, so to 
speak, seen created &am within^ not from the 
point of view of an extenul observer^ md tlicy 
contisted to i high degree of mental reflexes tians^ 
mitted by type-forms. 

Nevertheless. ji time went on and painting in 
China became more and more a mcdiuni for the 
creative imaginatmTij Hit* nccd was frit to establish 
the mumal relaticTm bctwmi these symbols or 
rype-forms within a ccttain hmgmadvc space, and 
thus to cotnvey comprehensive ideia. This liad 
to be done in accordance wth die tnoitd yiskiiL, 
wbtdi was on the one hand descrrpdve, but on 
the other scunerhing wirb no need for ddmhs 
physical boimdarics, a projcctioti cif teBexes 
from the Ecalni of fooughi. ConsequmtJy the 
Chinese never felt the Wesrem need of what we 
would call perspective^ nor nude any effort to 
break through, or to do away with, the vertical 
surfrre of the picture; on the ctmirary, tr was 


respected and utihzed by pamten jusr as mueb as by 
writera. The pqiEixer*s art cansutcd hi making Lue of 
It in such a way that it became an mregral parr of the 
com position md contributed to the special df'cct or 
atmosphere of the whole. Different svsfyr of aotik v- 
lUg this weix gmdu;iliy developed, bur licy alJ lead 
HL the same direction^ in so far as die painted forms 
grewout ol tlie background, which was cither quite 
piaiii or toned m one way or anodier. It may seern 
thai such a mode of repttsemation was akii to what 
has been called reversed perspecQve, but the 
Cliinese paintcis have in tealiry never mlimitted to 
any sccictly fomial space coastrucuon. They did nor 
fori the need, of it, bmuse they never lecogukcd a 
tKickgroimd plane such as has been aocept^ by 
Eufopem^ artists since the Renamanre. The mrfice 
on which they painted (and wrote), at first tolldL 
becsime in time ima^nary - a s«isitive film dr an 
atmosphere on wIiLch their choughn were projecred. 

This will become more intclligibb if we remem¬ 
ber than with the exception of some of the large 
waU-painrmgi, die Cliineie pictures were not made 
to be seen or conrempUted from a fixed point of 
™w% Mofst of the scroll paiutings* whether hori¬ 
zontal nr Tcrticalr (or ilbum-leaves}# w^ere meant to 
be r^d or examined with the nund^ and not tiniply 
to be looked upon or enjoyed visiialfy- k% the 
scenes or things represented listed m the creative 
mind of the painter, so should they again be 
absorbed in tiir cuosciousness of the beholder, 
whose enjoyment wai depemimt on hii faculty to 
read and imdcrstand the unport of the assembled 
symbols. Tlie approach was the same, the parallel- 
lism witli the icrrdb of writing qulir fundamentd. 
The paintings were no tnore fixed or permaiienc 
things of decoration than ortam icroQi of wriikig. 
They wt^rc a^ a tub taken out only occationally, 
unrolfcd to be seen (or read) for a vvhile, puisibly 
commented upuu iti writing, and then agaiu put 
aw-ay as documents scored in boxes. 

Tlic close friatiomhip or, as the Qiincic 
common origin of the wptren and painted com- 
posttions is clcirfy teiketed Ln thac significant 
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cjttcmil conjiirioM, liut rhcy aj^ vitlently thf muks 
of pTTndpJc!! iiikerent in the creative activity cx^ 
pressfti in paintings a* wdj as in writings.^ We may 
obsctN^c rherd as cciidencjcs mthcr than definite rules. 

The wcil established way of writing m China k in 
vertical lines or columns progressing from the eight 
10 the Idi of the paper- The tctiE^tli ot the lines 
depeiidi on die space to he tovereJ^ but the jnovc- 
mciit Hi writmg and reading is ahvay$ from the rop 
iovs'ard> the bottom^ Tliis vertical movement so 
strongly expressed in wriring bcL'ante apparendy 
natural rciidency \o the Climcsc^ and gained also a 
dctcrnikimg influence on the ctmipcFsitian ot rhe 
vertkol saoll-painnogs- They are^ paitieularly in 
ebsfied rimei, conceived - if not painted - from die 
top towards the bottom, or from behuid cowards 
rhe froHc, the topmost part bemg the furthest awavr 
By such a procedure die Chinese evade the diilicnlty 
of crrotiiig a horizontal plane or stage at an angle to 
the vcTtico] picture plane,* If they had started to 
btnld np their composioons from the lower edge, 
iuf. the fbrcgroimd, proceding gradually' upwards 
and backwards they would lave been obliged to 
break through tliii harkgroimdi surfrtcr in one way 
or pinother, a problem cncaujitered time and again 
{particularly in piemnes with relatively Urge build¬ 
ings or the like) but seldom per&ctly sol veil 

Tlte tnatn concern of the early painters was not So 
create imprcsstotis of approach or recession, but to 
state everything as dcady as possible and to make ic 
an esscndol port of a significant whole^ a pictorial 
design. The pictures of tlie early periods were not 
meant to be seen from a fiixed point of view near the 
(bregrocmd, but rather from above or from withtn* 
lo to speaks The beholder was supposed to fellow 
the painter’'s indicatioitt (brmh-iitrokei) in thought 
Olid adjust Ins visual angle m canfortnity with char 
of the painter, thus assimilanng the imptessioos olid 
the ideas more or Jess in dhc same way as when 
ttading a hanging scroll of writmg. And though it 
may be said that the paitucr expressed himself in 
naturolistk: symbols or cype-fortnx t^iore or I™ 
correipoadmg to the highly convcndonalized 


written dgus, it shoiiJd not be forgotten tliat the 
aesthetic sigmficojicc of die picnires was To no amall 
exwnt also dependent on other more mbtle and 
variable elements such as die pictorial atmospbatc 
arid die relations between the various parts of the 
composition# whkh all could be made to conttiburr 
to the impressions of space an d movcm etir, or what 
the Chinese called the ceverheraticai of the life- 
breadi [ilfi yfiir). In other words, the Chinese 
painter was hoe interested in creatiiig impressions of 
a particmlar limited spiocc or placet but rather u> 
tnaWf th^ beholder realize scmicthifig of tJic un¬ 
limited univtrsdi ipacc or fi(emriij lu wliidi every- 
dung hves and breathes, and through which we 
Toay pafriikc- in the great life of mountains and 
w^aters just os well as of men and gods. 

U shoultf liowevei, be reineinbercd that diis 
conception and rendering of space did not remoiTi 
unchaUeuged in later times. The relatively absixiict 
and cxplicafh-c fiiiinncr of the earlier masters was 
gradually modified through the endeavour to give 
mnre uuitsed oini coti vindng tenderings of actual 
views based on observations of nature. The new 
attitude bccomei noticeable in the worki of some of 
the great landscape painters of the Yim period:, but 
it di>es not become predomruant in Cliimse Land¬ 
scape-painting until the tixieeiith century. In the 
weeks of leading tnosters of this tnne the borizcmtal 
cKUmrion ii sometimes raidefetl in a quasi-Western 
frshion^ whereas Less advanced pamters even at this 
time and later, nrmam fiiithful to die proditional 
methods handed down by the aeadcnucions of Sung 
times, 

^ Tbr fnlkiwing remarks by Tvig Hdh m Edf Ijto ht*M (wriiHnl 
ms.)f be nmirmbcrcd 2 f 4 ii OfuazranrHi the cbwe 
panJlflum bftWcsi paimiing a.nA cilli^itzpby ^ Dfkcn nntnd by 
cimci of bfio nines; 

^^Paioiin^ |tluiB-^bi£asom3 h called unking plnm-bloi^ciTTii 
ttilff), painiiiig bimbcMa k alkJ bmibcHH 

painiirtg oidiidi a also tailed ctfcfeiJi {hsith Iijhi), Why? 

S\mply bKOEide- they m die pujxs of hrrbi; ihc painter m 
dping tbcin, wtiie dovra Jiii fcdinfr, md rli^r caimdt be dpne 
■imply by irpuetcaiiag die fbmijJ likcnifai,** 

* The word b tint used here for an a Mnrt but 

Inf- tfiF ic4y Aifiact on wlikb the writm at v^dl n Uk poinim 
flwtcd. 
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Colour ticvcr h^d tie same dedstvr impoitaiice in 
Chinese as in Western painting, thoi^h it was by no 
meam ejtduJed- Distingiiisliing Jetorativc pigments 
were apparently ^tutc essendaL during die early 
periculs, 3s for mstance in the piccum which, ac^ 
cording lo the old historians, were finide as "signs 
and disutiguishing banners”, or lattr on in the 
illiistradnns of gods ;md heroes or in the wait 
paintitig} of the sanctuaries and BudiUiisi temples. 
Tljcy were used for purely decorative: detaik, 
costuines and the like, bur scidooi of pmtiary 
iinpurance. In most insEiTices rhe piemre drawn 
and sketclied in ink betore the colours were applied, 
at the pigments were mixed with the ink and Lised 
more or less diluted in the same way as rl1^c India mk. 
l*he combinanon of ink and cx^lour in various 
degrees of density became in later dines a fiivoutite 
medlLim lif cjtprcssiDii; ii was cascndaliy akin to ink 
pain ring and had little, if anything, jn common with 
the iLtbstantial pigments of earlier cpocliit whicll 
were mixed with glue attd ^’amish. The quality and 
character of the colouring waSt indeed, largely 
dependent on the coliesive ntrdiuim, and as very 
hide is known about these, a closer tcclmicai dis¬ 
cussion of the colour prol>lem in Ctiinese painring is 
hiitdly possible. It may* howcvcTi be rtancmbcTcd 
that the Chinese classify ai a tecinicaJ speciality 
so-trailed ‘^boneless paintings”, whkh were ex¬ 
ecuted without any prepantorj' tnk-dritvtng^ more 
Or less like waier-eolour paintings and thus more 
dependent on the hues imd washes dian on dte 
strokes and dots of the designing bmsh. This kind of 
painting is said to liave been mtroduced by certain 
dowet-pointm of the tenth century* and it was 
practised by their followers also in latct periods. 

The vital nerve in all die formal and lechnicat 
devices of Chinese painring was, hem^cver, die 
brLtah-work* the handling of the most sensitive 
tool that ever served to trammit die pamter^s “life- 
breath'' and his ertstive thought- It was nor simply 
a technical tnediCKi, or a manner of manipulatnig a 
cool dtat could be acquired by systemarir training, 
but something tlmt was charged with die creative 


impetus of the paiiicer and dqxmdent on lib mental 
and spirinial actittidc. This kmd of painung, we saw. 
wa 4 fi devebped along much the same Irnics aa the 
art of wriringj. and it demanded die same t^gree of 
concentralitTn in the handtiTTg of the btUsU md mk 
as was necessary in wriring. The exigencies of tlic 
technique were mch as lo allow of no hesitabon, no 
titjceminty. The painiet liad m scire the essentials of 
a motif in quick dcdri’V'ie strokes and trausnaiE its 
inner significance by means of pktoml tymboU or 
tj-po-fomis^ making it thm live ai speak as a work of 
^n. 

How it was done can hardLiy be explained in 
words* because though tiie result can be observed on 
the objeciive planc^ the actual petfdtmaure is a 
matter of^idjjuctive experienccn The mosi suggcsnve 
uidieacLon of what the bresh-wark actually meant 
when handled by a gtrat master h given by Chang 
Ven-yiiaii. in hb chapter devoted to 'The Bnish- 
ivorfc of Ku K^ai-chih^ Lu T*aJJ^w-d, Chang S$ng-yy 
and Wn where he ctaracterizes verv' 

vividly WuTau-tzuV mastery in handling die brush. 

''Someone asked me”, he writer, "how is it pos¬ 
sible diat W u did not use rulct and font measnre and 
yet could draw (perfect) curves and arcs, lines as 
stxrighr as a kmce, standing pilLirs aud connecting 
beams?” To wliidi 1 answered3 "He held m to tlic 
spirit and blended with the crearivt force of Nature, 
which thus borrowed Wu's brustu ITis ideas, at lia? 
been said, were fixed before he tcxik up the biuiii; 
Vr^hen the pictutc was finished, it expressed them 

To exempiify this perioct cenoperarion with 
nature, Chang refors to Climng-izQ't wdbinoum 
srortm about the rook of Prince Hut and the stone¬ 
mason from Ying, who performed the moat diffinilt 
tasks apparently ivithout any effort. They had 
grasped the sccrci of Tao, the "Way of Heaven", 
which ii not to strive, and vice to know how to 
ovcTcrome- Heally great works of art must be done m 
the same way; as fiirther explained by Chang: "He 
who ddiheTares and moves the brush inretir upon 
making a picture, misses the art of pamtmg to a stil] 
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greater extent^ while he who cogitates and moves 
the brush without such mtcudtius^ achieves the art of 
p amrtn g. His hands will not gee sdfF; his hearr will 
not grow cold; wthotir knowing hoviV he ac^ 
compHshes it,” 

Chang Yen-^uan heie expresses the same esseniial 
truth as was asserted otct and over again by the 
ancient philosophers of China,, whether Taoist,. 
Coufucian, or Buddhist, to undecstanii the 
meaning or signifcancc of a things one luiisr become 
the things blend one's soul or consciousness ^vith it 
and reach the mmtal attitude which brings know¬ 
ledge without iuielleetnal deliheratioiL On in the 
wolds of Ccjttfudus^ *'Hc who is iu harmony wirh 
Nature hits the mark withouc effort and apprehends 
the truth wtdiout thinking”. The altitude is exactly 
the same as the Taoisr idea ot the identity of the 
subjective and the objective, "'Only ihe truly intel^ 
ligent understand this principle of idcntjtj^ They do 
not view things as apprehended by themselves 
subgccdvdy* but transfer thcmBelvcs into the poriiicMi 
of the things viewed. And viewing ihem thus they 
an: able to comprehend them, nay^ to mascer them; 
and he who can masrer them is near. So it is, that to 
place oneself tn subjective rclarioii svith estemals, 
without consciousness of their objeermty^ this is 

The Taoist conception of real knowledge or 
insight, as an identity betwe^i the knower and the 
known, is applied by Qung to the painier and his 
work, and also to che beholder and the pain dng» and 
in applying this kind of perception to the artistic 
flctiv^ity he lays one of the corecTStones of Chinese 
aesthetics. It became accepted by most of the sub¬ 
sequent wriren on parntbg aj sometliing almost 
sclf-tvidetit, Tbev never take the ttoubJe of 
systematiciilly dehning or describing this atikude, 
but make us nevertheless realize its fundamoital 
importance by their more or less suggestive alltmonE 
to the artistes creirive activity. 

There we must lave the matter now because to 
enter into a further discusion of it would lead us 
beyond the hmits of the present study- It should 


simply be added that the enttriott of success, or the 
highest grade ot perfecdou, in this kind of painting 
was, according to the Taoist eonceprioni the quality 
of sdtevidence (tati Jan), sonreclung that made it 
appew as if created by Naimr. Chang Ycn-yikn 
insi six upon this and^ teferring to a picture that 
posicssa it, he says: **Oiic dot^ mat get tittd by 
looking at it a whole day. By concentrarion of the 
spirit and hy far-reaching meditarion one realkes the 
scif-cxisceiit: both the pamced thing and oneself are 
forgotten; the realization is separated from the fr>tm. 
The body becomes like dry wood, and the mind 
like dead ashes.' He (the painmr) attained the 
mystoiom fjtucss (itt/aff fi) svhidi may be called the 
Tao ofpamring.” 

This **mytteritius fitness'' was indeed the very 
cs^cncc of Tao as liiustuated by Chuang-ezii with the 
well^own anecdotes about the cook* the car- 
pemer and other wortmen who possessed Tao and 
comcquendy accomplished thdr work without any 
apparent cxerrion. The wme edteria were applied 
by the old crirics to che activity of the pamtci^ The 
art of painting was to than primarily to reveal the 
inner fimess or reason of dinig;^^ something "'beyond 
outward likeness^", to quote Chang Ycn^yiiaii once 
tnoie; and they found it consequently fotilc to 
attempt to reach tbe essentials of this axe hy intel- 
IcctuaJ dcfinirians or fbnnal amlysis. Such methods 
could never penetrate beyond the symbols. But to us 
who arc trying to ondetrand the message of thii art 
the symbols are of the greatest hupoitanceL We have 
to study chem for what they are^ study them and 
scrutiitizc them in search of thdr aesthetic rignifi- 
canoe - a liow and &5anattng endeavour^ and 
whether it will yield some results depends upon the 
experience and sairitivcncss of the student. 

What wc obtain are sim ply glimpses of au itmer 
light, redsccs of a virion or an impulse that rousal 
the painter to an effort; fleeting impressions of life in 
nature as m the soul of man^ the reverberation of tlie 
uuivcml "lilV-breath” in the innncnerable pheno¬ 
mena of the objective wodi 

^ GHrb^ Inifdaiion, Cttuan^i-tzh^ 
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So true iathbdi^t many Chkiese painting ^ like 
mstaiitaneDui kapressions whicti fi2ss across die 
scrtCD of the mind, lardng only is long as we cm 
conceniraic on thrfr meaning. The imtcriaJ objects 
may not he (uHy shown or may be rakd in a hazy 
atmosphere; they are chere^ and we get an idea of 
thetr structurr and. shapes. Even diou^ snnplifieii, 
everything is convincmg in its form as well as in its 
movement The objects exitt in a space whkh h 
suggested by the diftiibution of the formr but not 
painred or comrrucred- li is somedines nodiing but 
the empty bacIcgroniKL the bare silk or paper. Yctit 
becomes an amiosphjCTc tike the ait around us, 
which we may call emptiness, because it is txms- 
par^ to our seme of viaiotti but which b none the 
less loaded with ^“atomic" life* 

Such a mode of representation became possible 
because the Chinese pamcer did nor view or con- 
template nature from the oxkside. He did not 
piesmc the landscapes or other modfe as »ocn through 
a windo w from the fixed snmdpomt of an oulwaid 


observer; he rrpicienTed them as parts; of his own 
consdoiisness. His c<mcepdon of space could not be 
matEmlly limited by mtans of linear pcrspocfivc;, or 
Similar devices, because it was the portion ofinfinky 
that entered into bis own mind. It was something 
within him just as well as oumde himself and out of 
this illimitable piritimd of visual life the fbnm were 
born* just as Natme^s creations grow out of the 
thoughts or seeds in her bosom. 

Through systematir practice and observatijein the 
paiticct acquired his knowledge of the phetiometia 
of the objective worldr but he used them merely 
as symbols or rcBecdous of mote permanme dungs 
or dioiigbts cxistmg in lie spactntiine comnituim 
of his consdoumess. It may after all not be posfible 
to represent this complciely in ^ fermal way, by 
jmti!ik] symbols, but the Chincjc have succeeded 
in suggesring it by infrisirtg Etfe into emptiness and 
transmitting movement by the hnnh strokes* thus 
opening up a nealm of existEisee m which phydc^l 
Itmitajifins no longer hold goodL 





The Period of 

the Warring States and the Han Dynasties 


Cun ENOWL£]>C£ in China in the 

Han period and befotc is to it much krger tbgiee 
on lierrary rcipcprds diau om sdll existmg 
spedmeiis of pictoml art. The rdecences to the 
former which wetc made in the preceding pages 
muse here suffice, but a tew remarks about arrtual 
wrorks of arc datmg from these early epochs may be 
necessity to complgie this rntroduedon to our study 
of the developmctir of Chfncvr painthig. 

Fassijig over the engraved or cast images of 
animals^ human bemgt or elements of landscape tha t 
may be seen on some sacrificia] bronze vessels of the 
Chou period, and which bear witness to a certain 
degree of natural iiric chamctmi::ation» we may call 
attcndozi to some of the reemt excavations in the 
Changsha region (m the forma Ch*u state) w!ikb 
indude intcresring ^^edmms of pictorial <ut (now 
preserved in the Historical Musetmi in Peking). 

Most renuricabic among these h the small pamt- 
mg (l^ox^o cm-) on coane silk represeiuing a 
woman in long trailing gatmmts strapped around 
her very thm waisL She is lendeced like a sUhooette, 
in profile^ holding an object m her lifted handA, 
while a large pboaux and a ilendcr dragon arr 
soaring in the air in front of her* The exact cxplana- 
riem of the subject has not been given, but the 
presence of the phoenix and the dragon may be 
taken as indkariom of the Udy^i impcml muk. The 
actual picture is badly stainodr darkened and spotred 
with holes, wbkh produces a rathg: tdutred cffccL 
Most of the available reproducrions^ arc ctroe- 
rjueudy made from copin of the design drawn on a 
neutral backgtoutuL The strongly acccatuated 
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linear style is most evident in these; it has sotnething 
of die same syntheric sweep and sharpness as 
may be observed in the wooden sramettes of human 
beings, birdi arid animals wliiclt have been ex¬ 
cavated in the same Changsha region. Tin: earliest 
and rnosE signihtiant of these are generally accepted 
- on historical and stratigraphic evidence - as works 
of the fourth century B.C* 

Among the objects of wood or lact[iicr with 
painted flgwadve decoration from the same region 
sliould be menrioiictl m parrieuW a ^ma]] found 
cadcei on thrts: fctt of the hen type. The br>dyi, which 
is of wood and laccjutr, has shrunk and cradted in 
pbcea, htn the pamtnigs are sdll cleariy visible. On 
the one side may be seen two figures in a Amall cart 
cm lugh whoek attached to a white hoiw galloping 
at full speeJp and on die opposite side two figures 
between blossoming trees. The pigments used arc of 
A thick waxy stihmmce and the tight equcs, gieemsru 
reddish and white, possess considerable Imninosiiy- 
The tiiiturahstic accents in the ptetorial rncerpreta— 
dan of the mcatifr indictee a wcli^vanj^cd ttage in 
the stylistic developmcnr,^ 

^Che objects frtmi the Changsha region (and from 
other places) which are dceomted with freely 
conventionalized animal and bird-modfi combined 
with scrolfr* cloudleti and emamenta] bordcfSi 
bdotig to a differait provmct of art. Their artistic 
rignifiemoe depends on the suggestion of almost 

* Aa fw mitanw i±k NaiV irtkfc m Otin^ 

iji the illtiMfiiKd of ih£ CWsha 

ciliibitiiin in Fckiiift Ch^u cWf« In 





E^icuxb 4- Large hoUfftt- KMitb til» fmpr Huniii. Dcctwaird wriih impressed dtaigtu ufAguics^ 
jTTiimk Slid birik 
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nn rff Tnit tiTig movCniCnl: canvtycd by spir-dlmg 
Imct and spongy 2II subject Eo the same 

«lasdc rhythm* The coircspondcncc between these 
objects and smue of the brnme vessels inbid with 
patterns of silver or gold, of the fifth and fourth 
centiities, is too obvious to need any fiiEtber com^ 
ment at thb place. To what extern Lily(!cts of this 
kuid should be included in a history of Chinese 
paintingSi ii indeed a maner of opiniou; they are 
not paiiidngs according 10 the tradiriDniJ iinphca-^ 
tions of the wtird, and though some of them may 
reveal a grijwmg hiiervst m mmre, thdr amstic 
sgjiificance depends on the transmutiition of the 
motifi into ormincntal designs,* Yet there ate 
exceprions to this rale* such as the targe biouac 
tniitors m the Fogg hduseum, Cambridge, Mass., 
and dac Mon\'a Gofbedon in Kyoto, on which die 
pictorial decoradon (executed vdth chick pigments) 
has a natisralistic tatfier than an omiTiicnTai fishioiL 
The mntife include men on loot or on horseback, or 
driving in cocQ^ beside trees and indimefiti of land¬ 
scape- These mirrors axe also repuoed to onginaie 
from the anctent Ch'u state, but as diey' do not fenii 
parts of the sdcniifically comroHed atchacological 
cxcavadoiu from the Chang^ regioru ^d huther- 
mote have been subject to eonsidecahle resttrrarion, 
their rlnc iimentar y value K mucli reduced and, in 
some mscances, may be gncscbncKL 

A special class of quasi-piaonal tepresenutiems 
which reached great popularity in the period o± the 
Warntig States and the Han dynamics is formed by 
the “tomb tilcs^,^ btillow clay slabs used for the 
dceoratioD of mortuary shrines, oc ^^spirit chamben i 
sometimes exocted hi front of die actual romba. The 
best among these possess j considerafaie axftsric 
interesr due to diar decoration with hunnm figures, 
animals and birds in characteristic attitudes- "Whoi 
dre silhoaetted figures or trees arc filled out wuh 
pigmentSt thrir resemhlancjc to pointings becomes 
very luggeitivc. Yet it should be remembered that 
these tomb dies are not oxigiual picniml comperi- 
tions bur decorative dcrigtu pieced cogedicr of 
typified single elements, such as human figura^ 


horses^ tigers^ dragons, trees and birds, impressed in 
die wet day ami arranged like stenoUed pattenis on 
a neutral background The method of esccutioii is 
thi^ itatbet bux dig single miiriis ore 

sometiniEs very exprasive md perfectly fiued tor 
mural decoration. 

The prodiHrtion of tomb tiles was contmtted 
through the Han dynasrics but the patterns and 
decorative chmcicr became gradually more ami 
more stereotyped. Almost aU of the bter slabs arc 
impressed with geonieuic ornament^ sotnetimes 
combined with figures and aniinah in relief msread 
of the earlier incised hgme^, a u^oefr of execution 
wluch makes some of diese later clay rdkfr more 
akm to sculptural than to pictorial works of art. 

The pictorial or rather graphic diaraerer is more 
manileist in some of the figured stone slabs of the 
Han penod likewise made for the decoraotm of 
Comb ctumbm. A great number of these ire kuowti 
and they arc executed according to various nietKodj 
- imne of them being mamly engravings* otliet$ 
mote like Bat rehefr - and the matcrioJ has increased 
cansidcEably dunng tlic last frw years through tlic 
excavarian of strvcral imporant tomhs at Fu-shan, 
An-ch'iu and Yt-nan in rhe province of Shantiingp 
From the lasr-namcd place alone more titan fifty 
dabs lia ve been nsxrvemk ™d through the exceUent 
nibbimgs ofsomc of iliese, iiow on exhihitioti m die 
Historical Mincutn m Peking, tlie student may ob^ 
tain some idea of ditir mocifr and style. Some of 
diem rcpreseni fimtaatic elemental bdugi of 
quasi-human, bitd-likc of gmlmal shapes - presum¬ 
ably tire mhabitanis of chc world where the '"earth 
spirit* (bwjf) of the deceased may dwell for a whik - 
others arc illostratiofia of cemin diaractcristic 
aspects of social life in Hon times. "Qtey show 

* Him mumalf hflrre bom rilvniurd by MkJitei SuHi-nn in Mi 
judekji; "On ihc Ongin pfljn+^inpc IlepteaaiLarimin Oiin^r 
Art”. ArcMm tif tfn Chirtesr Art Ssuariy ^ AmmcA, and 
'“"PicKimJ Arc mi! die .AititEuie nmard Munre in Anooit Chin j**, 
Tfrrv^rf Balfftin, sulzvc ra54- 

Otto Rxlicr, Dir Aiakrti Jer JD/ttuiV^ 

Berlin llfll, uiif Olnv Juttt. ff Ofi/fO 

Fk$fr 4 n=i ik Him, 193^ and W- C- WEliic, TawA 

TOe Btcthtcj ly .Annmf dan/f, XomnCO 
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people At tlidr diUy ieastmgj plii^ing mitsical 
instriiuicutii (pipes, lutes, diiuics, tirujns, bells, etc,), 
danemg or oempied in siciiEdai offerings. Ver>^ 
pronuneni among these tlimtradotis Ate the aero- 
batk group* (balancers* right-rope -wAlkers, liorse 
acrobats, etc.), but it is rignificaut that the carriages 
of sotne of the prommeni people arc drawn liot by 
horses but by drag^zMis - animals that may be moTe 
common bey'ond the tomb. See Plates 3 and 4- 
As may he redized from the above iudications, 
these illuscracions possess the spoutaneoui quality of 
stctdies from life or &om the no I™ lively spheres 
of Taoist tales. They are replete with sudden nin\^c^ 
mmt anil mjamentirtne-^s and may thvis be said to 
possess something of the “spirit resoumce” 
highly esteemed and often scarcEird fer bv the 
Cliinese painters. In this respect they are Sir superior 
to die larger sets of tomb slabs or scone cngra^'iugs 
whidi have become wdl known dirough numeioiis 
publicaticms, i.e. the slabs feom hisiao-t'ang dian^, 
from Clm-hsiaiig (Wu Liang-tr u) and from Chin- 
hricn (die tomb of gmeraJ Chu Wei),^ 

The hrst-named* which arc still in their tirigiaa] 
pemtion m the small shrine at Bsiao-t^aug sban 
(erected before a_u,I 29) are masc dosely related to 
the aferc^menrioned impressed or stamped clay 
slabs, because they ace composed of a certain 
tmtnhct of type models oi bmmn and artima! 
figures in various posturev men running and riding, 
horses paaiig or galloping, carts, buildings;, imple¬ 
ments for war&re or honscthold use, dogs and birds, 
etc,, i,f, elemeucs which have, so to speak, been 
piraxl together ur combined to form procesrions, 
bartle scenes or domestic festivals. Tlie figures are 
thus mostly rrprcscnctd itj profile, advanemg m long 
rows made up of cuts and riders, or marching in 
files info baffle earcytng tbrir shields and spears. Yet, 
fhoiigli the battle scene demveyi the impression of 
great agitiriott, juuiblc and flurry, due to the many 
ridm in flying gallop with drawn bows ot fellen 
from thdr steeds, and foot ^tdien advanemg with 
lowered knees, there h fittle *parial inccr-Tclation 
between the figures, and their positions after or 


above each other serve to indicate the sequence of 
events m the tale. 

The stone mason’s skill in utdiring the rather 
linuted number of type figures with which he 
Dperatrs is admirable; it is only after a closer 
study ot the designs that one discovers the rq3eti- 
riom and realizes that these illustrations are not fiir 
Ecmoved firom the STamped tomb riles of prfr-rian 
tiuie$. The diffetence lies in the fact tb^r the com- 
pouent parts are now in a. Idosdy logical relation to 
each oEher. compleTncntary clauses in a two- 
dimensional narration. In the method of execution* 
too, they reiaiu a ootmcxioii with the worts of 
painriiig or dtavriiig w'hidi is no longer prcvaleiit in 
the nimtcTDas reliefr from the shnues of the 
family iu Ctua-hsiimg. These are from the tccimical 
point p.>f view more like products of the sculptor s 
chiscL the figures bemg brought om lu relief against 
a striated background. 

The shimes of the Wu femiJy, svhicb 
erected between A.o, 145 and 16^, perished long agp, 
but most of the stone slabs which formed dieit walk 
erist in a small museum at the place, and their 
origiiuij positions and i:Tfcmbifiarious in three different 
shrines have been carefully rcconsmictetL* "We need 
hardly go mto jury details about their modfr and 
hbrorical sagnificance; the ideas of Taokt ongin and 
nionJizing Q>nfudan talcs which have inspired 
them have been fiidy explained by Cliavaimes. 
Sekino. Fisdier a,o., and die more realistic repre- 
semadons of ceremonial meam and festival proces¬ 
sions have often been used as lUustmions of the life 
of Chinese noblemen in the tlaji period. It !m also 
been pointed our that some of the composilkitii wirh 
kgmJarymotifr ctnTcspoiidto contemporary versi¬ 
fied descriptions of certain wall-paintkigs in the palace 
hall of Prince Ltu Yu, Duke of Lu (e. 154—129 b.c.) 

Cbavjnncs, eti^. 1, Parii iprj. 

Sekittii, SAirtti m w tijwiJItatu, Totyo 

i^t^L Dtr Chmtmtht AfdW xier Hm-Dytmtif, Bcrlia 

19JI, a.o. 

*Thff 1 kt£^ Blld most TT^tcniatii: rTporr iIkiiit iriicfi 11 
Wilnia amdp "TIk OS^=Min^ cif Wu 

in rjLirvdnf_^dunikr! Suidifj, Matrh 1941. 
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if we compaie tkese reliefs fi:om the shrines nf die 
W kj family widi the engravod sbfes ar Hsiao-t'ang 
stiau^ it becomes evident that they rcptcscnt a more 
advanced stage iu the stylisdc evolurion. ft is trac 
that the figures still appear moitily like silhouettes - 
in full protUe oc Stmt view - bin thure is a certain 
cbbnration within the sillioiicties by means of 
engraved lines, which serve m accentuate individual 
features, decays of costume and the like^ and they all 
appear as parts of a larger miietiifele, as they play 
their parts in die stories or dramas illustrated in 
these relicts PL 2 ^]^ 

There is a omrinuous rnovenietit and interplay 
of the figures winch tends to detach thciii from 
the unifying flat surface plane. Some of them, for 
instance in die m^Thological scenes, are placed in a 
lulf drdc moving abiiqucly on tlic douds, and 
the men are sometimes turuing cowards each other 
in conversariou* This tendency towards a somewhat 
freer pietorul ammgcuient may vreU be explained 
by the supposition that the CDmp^Jsidons are based 
tm walUpaiiiEuigs which, perforce, have become 
somcwhai schematized m the. transimssion or 
tmrLiLdon into polished stnnc relief. 

The teJation herween courempcirary mural paint- 
mgji and some of the engraved or diiseUed nrpro- 
sentadons on stone is fiirdtcf illustrated by ibe slabs 
from the shrtne at che romb of general Chu Wei, 
presumably erected some time after Iiis death in 
about A.i3,so, The building has fallen into ruin, but a 
sufiinent number <if the pictured slabs have been 
preserved to make an approximate reconstracdon of 
the shime and its decoration po^ble.^ We refer ihc 
siudmt ui Wihna Fairbanks discussion oi this 
problem and limit our remarks to a few observanons 
regardnig tlie pkcorial character of the liecoratiDn as 
&f as it can be ascertained imm existing rubbings of 
the stone cngra^'iDgs^ 

It should be noted that the dccorarion comprised 
not only hgqrad\x scenes, but also architcctimd 
detaihk inch as pillan^, capttah and brackets which 
served as a framework for the wall decomfioTis^ The 
whole interior of die shrine w^as thus arranged ^feer 


the model of a building with wooden pillars, 
brackets and beams in a t^hioD chat evidently wai 
more abin ts> painted decorations exjsjcatcd on die 
pUstcred wall of contemporary hallt tlian to any 
kind of wall dccombtuis by means of stone slabs or 
clay tcHcfr. 

According to the reconsrrucrion pr^jposed by 
Wilma Falrbank, each w^all was divided not only 
vctrically but also horizontaily^ Lf. into a main story 
and an attic. The Litter wiis reserved for pictures of 
women and oniookm, while the sacrifirial mtaJ iti 
honour of the defunct was represented in a senes of 
pkmines cavmng the main scctiDn of ah the three 
walls,. 

"Each wall was divided into two equal lialvcs by a 
omtniJ pllar^ and. on these the composidons were 
identically accauged along djagunal lines accen¬ 
tuated by screens and Iraches which iccmed to be 
sloping froro the upper parr of the central pillar 
downw'ard and inirwarcL This becomes evident 
from the mbbiugs, and we can also distinguish die 
people who are working on the groumk preparing 
the diihirs and servmg the meats, btu the principal 
guKts of the occasion are missing {obliterated or 
frincised.). The men who stand behind the <cttnn* 
are better preserved and also most of the fimale 
onlookers in the attic. 

All tliese scenes are drawn as from above -md 
extended on the surf^c with a virw to obtaining as 
tmicli room as possible Ibf die dupliry of die rnany 
kuids of accessories. The placing of ihe figures in 
relation tc:i the diagonal screens and bandies contri- 
buies TO rhe impression ol a kind ofsngCT ora room 
hung widt curtains, in which the ceremony takm 

* Tbc tirtf IjO about ebu 

Ctuvimies [1908) ap. oic, but be frffcr* nu jcfiroducdaiu of ibc 
cfljrravinj^ Otro Fbchcr givEs ^ ^teuilcfl ucaomil af looic of die 
niucb be fcpvcitlium firertn tubibblg^. See Dv Cbittf 
iff iiifi anpbajriio ih^ cl™ 

tcktioti 10 ci»icnnpoi%rf p lioiiilg but as hn dcsmipQnp n boKd 
on m incompktc rxici of nibbingv ht ofn=n^ w infxvuaiifm. 
sbeniV thf v * whiilr. Thii u id be in 

E^xirbaiik S ;utk 4 L\ StruCEtmJ Key to I im MutU Art*^, In 
a'mJrri, Aptil K942. She ptetenn a 
cmiiplrtv mxffiKrucTfnn <tf tbr infhA sdiEtar of dcci::Traiu]ii 
4iLiJ ujgp^itjcMv fi:£iudmg bi sTvIiitk dctivflElAMl. 
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PiGUMG j- RixoiBtJiiiilivedrawinglofWiaUsiii General Chu “Wd*! tuml? diruie puhlkhcd by 
Wilfiu Fairtunk in af AmUit Studiti^ April 






















































































FtC UlLfi 4, Landsc^ipc^ mni lumiidng rod iibootiiiir waicr-fnwL 
A u»inp«il tile from S^hitmi. 
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plac^* No less important in this respect ire the aWv^ 
mentLonai ardiitecturil fcAtmxs wfikii enclose the 
TaoDLQ spidd units like a skibsranual wooclen 
framework. There is no reguW consttructioii 
cording to Western nodons of perspective* no 
Attempt to interrekte the various parts as seen £mm 
<ine point of view; U is a desexiprive illustration 
according to the artistes ideas and set down to be 
seen with the mind's eye. 

The atdstic uicct^e: and expressiveness of these 
designs must Iiave bem greatly increased by the 
characterizatiiijn of some of the principal figures. We 
know thcni only through the mbhings of the some¬ 
what restored or recut designs, but they impress us 
as unrommonJy powarful and dignified ilJustradons 
to the old chfoniclen^ admiring words about the 
wall-'paindngs in the imperial paUm reprcKmdqg 
ancient heroes and models of virtue. 

The quesdon how far these scone engravings may 
be accepted as representatives of the dcwcloptamt of 
contemporary painting lias been variously answered, 
and 1C must be adnutted that ic leaves ttXFm for 
diverging opinions. The means of expression ii 
almost exclusively line. The fonns are conveyed by 
the oontomt, the movements by the flow and 
di^thm of the lines. There is no attempt at a ilirecr 
irmtation of pambng in a Ccdmicai sense, yet it is 
evident that the principal scents and the deooratiati 
as a whole, includbg the aichicecninil tbanirc!i, 

mhA i^JvcA sroncibin wenr during cbc Eastern 
^yniuy tiqe mlf iti Shutmutg. bu in tbr Soutb- 
WatcTti pane Otf C!htfi i hi but tboc Iutc gmrrall^ a 

■miicc: smlptun] duractcr 006 kss <OTii£?aiEi tiu: Eirt ef 
painting. Bubbingf uf iravrcsring tmniptef tjf th£ Szediuan 
bavE: hmt puMiihc^ in MSishn 

cti Chbt^^ ly VAii fmtefaifr M dtf (Farif 

and more recetdiy by R- C, HiuliAph in i/jfw An af tiViii 

^fkikdify anJ by kktudrA lEdwank in iiu iDJkk iii 
jdrtiku Asm, v'oLXVII oXlcd "The Cm Rclkfi it Ma 

Hao'V 

The miicEEiiii pubtiibcd m rhix hoolu »dA ii ipamly 

&iini Tike fifigbbcHidiHiJ □Tilmfe-diio ami CThuHvig cm the Mhi 
river^ jL giieoi ntimhiv nT tofiibs arc hallowed otit in the 

reddidi »i»d«cioc 4il& ot du rivet bwik. tiic nzhfis being in pan 
dcentatimn iA die enser loomi or vntitn^cs xnd in port of ihr 
dooR aud nnroptiagL They fmgie ngurr* or 

ztunaall. Knnetmic £cimbiiiEd in grailpi fiT ram of^ 


could hardly hxvt been conceived or dj^igned by 
anyone but ;i paintet. But to whai extent his designs 
have been faithfully cransposed on scone is stdl an 
open questicHL 

The use of decorated stone slabs in die tombs and 
die mortuary s hrin e s was no doubt caused by the 
desire to mAke these rooms for die dead as penna:- 
nent and iasring as possible. But painted as well as 
stamped bricb were also used for iHc same purpose, 
parficolariy at places where suitable stone material 
was [ess abtntdaiit dw in Sliaiitung, Tlie it^ped 
hollow tUci arc, as Kid above, quite common m 
Central China, whereas those with painted clecora- 
tions are very rare. They Imvc not withsiocKl the 
wear of time as succcssfuily as the s tam ped bricks 
and engraved stone slabs. ^ 

[f our explamcions of sonie of the carved and 
engraved stone dabs &om the momiary shrink in. 
shantung aiv acorpted, it seems evident that there 
existed at the time and probably in earlier years., 
painted decorations of a simikr namre in the shrines 
or tombs of promment mm. Only a few of these 
have as yet boeonijc knowTi and as no satkfaciory 
reproductions of them axr avtulablr, we can mentton 
them only in pasmig. 

The most iuterestmg among the pictorial tomh 
decorations of the Ltcr Itm dynasty tivhich have 
come to light am the waJbfaintnig* tti tome of rh^ 
combs ill the subur bs or neighbourhood of Liao- 

inceme iiiuveiiuruc oi gr^c cc^iiiDu. Th? bat mucmi; dieoi jic 
Very luKreEttn^ mnipJa of nt, though m 

ccrulpmin] rarhET tlun in pictOful tranipofkifBi. 

Tb? mnt n title tt|» 4 ^ tiff ftamprd Of ftntlb trtei 

coUotKd £taw vtEtiodi pLif» in Sanduian fheruv fiumly m 
They arc in tauai yiKtcKei very itteKtrvc eximpki 
of wtsit flight be isDed plo^ic pintdrig. The eoRipodtiDfu 

■TiHrirl*' nDf only J» ‘^guTdr hofici met corOip but bildl 

ami 6 ih£% CTBn tuA iiIms. Thf Uviug berkn^ m maaJtf 
rcprramcj In vivid icdim. iX'tnj|U£d tu htmrin g^ ilaiuiig at 
harvntmg, and wbm the contposhianj ilfo dcmoirs of 

Lm£iiC3pc tlic^ TcCcLvt ki morr pinEorial dma^rtcr. Thnngta nude 

of ^gie imiti lynibAif gltfnigtttl tbde zrr brooghf 
ttPg^ier ill intiEod dnigm. which mif^t be tenj^red iit 
pmmngjL. Some of die Sx^nm rninb dks htc, u ■ itititcj oT 
fR£i^ mure uicijmpluhcd n^mrilink tnmEpAixti than the tomb 
rili- piiiiifo. f i iii n Hotud. SlunitSig^ 1 ■ ■ i i ihongh e i!?J Ii p ft iflfd 

of feguttf mtpimsed m leUcfmjtad of incued pHttcnu, 
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jTuig* 2 town hilt-way bctw^^a Miikilcii and Port 
Arthur. A few wonlj about them may here be 
added in spite of the fact that practically ail these 
pictures hsvt been Um through advcfse drcirm- 
stances, and only a few have become known in 
reproduction, 

Japanese archaeologists were carrying on cxcava- 
tsons in this part of Manchiina during at l^t two 
decades before the war (and dso later); thdr success 
in uncovering a number of brge tombs, some of 
them with walL-paintingi, was compitudus, but 
gradually niiogared by the tact chat ir proved 
impossihle to preserve the pictures.^ Those w'liich 
were removed To the Musettm b Port Aithm 
(1927?) were found to be 6ding away, as the pig¬ 
ments Raked <rff from the stone slabs, while die 
combs uncovered during the kst phase of the war 
remained accessible ouly for a short time, and the 
resub of rlie w'ork with the paintings - in the form of 
excellent copies -ItaJ to be abandoned as this pare of 
the connny was ocerrpied by the Chinese troops-. 
Bui as the copies were gradual!ybroijjdit to Pdbng, 
they became incorpcttaicd in the collecrions of tlie 
Historical Museum, where some of them were 
on cxhibitioit lit die time of my viaTin 1954. 

The picnircs represented motifs similMr^ at least 
m parft to those which we know through the 
stone engravings frojn the Wti tombs in Shantimg. 
Tlicy refer to the actual Trfe of the people lor 
whom they were made and are thus entataintng 
as illuscratioQS as well as by their spirited perorui 
style, Promineni among the brgcr composidtuis 
is the scene from the main tomb chAmber, 

tn which die master of the comb is reedviug two 
guests, while tw<i servants arc assisting. The 
group is placed in an tjpen pavilion with a far 
projecting TOof, atid the putfrfamili^ Ls tepee- 
seated on a larger scale than the other figtirca.^ 
Aiinthcr typical illustration is devoted to an acroba¬ 
tic performance, acxiojnpanicd by the healing of a 
large dfutn ami sis'atdied by die usual crowd tui a 
place ciose to a dutc-^ioried monutncutal tower. It 
takes os into the precincts of a Han city and by 


the suhde and spontaneous brushr-Tvork conveys an 
impression of the cxdrcment a n d toisioti created by 
such a performanne. Some of die best scenes 
rqjTCScnt intn on horseback or travellmg m high¬ 
wheeled Peking cans, and here too it is die speetk 
the sudden flath-Ukc appearance of the boldrig and 
gallopiog horses^ on which the riders are clinging 
with all their might, that reveak the painter s driD m 
releasing the life^breath (cf. Pl-5)- The men who 
worked here did not hesitate to give free Hwing to 
dicir subdc brushes, and to a joy in creating guided 
by a keen, penetrating observation of nature. In spite 
of their fragmeataiy conditiou, diese pakidngs may 
be said to ttansmit the spirit of genuine Han art,. 

Sunibr arristk quoUtie) and the same stylistic 
feamres as noted above may also be observed in 
other series of waJI-pambngs in mmbfs at Liao-yang 
which have been more recendy excivatecL Tliey 
should be nored here even though it is as yet 
impcrs&iblc fur tw to attempt a closer disciusioiL of 
ritcir contents and artistic importance as long j$ they 
have not been published by the Chiiicsc archaeo¬ 
logists, f cm only by before the student some 
photographs of the copies of wall-paintings in one 
of these newly uncovered tombs ^vfiich have been 
smt tcj me by the avithorides m Peking and which 
may serve to enlarge our appredation of Man 
painting 

The copies cvidcudy represeiiE only detached 
sections or bits of larger t:cim|K>iiiTions, but seem to 
indicate that the morifr of the pictures were of the 
tame kind as those rcprcsenied in the stone rtiiefr of 
the Wu-liang shrines and also m the parotiugs of the 
Pci-yuaii tomb at liao--yang. They belong by tbetr 

^ A JiorC acOTM of iht! walk or thr Js^-tauesc arduccilogiiti imsl 
the viduirmSH of limine aMmjKtcd with ite diioovcnoi of the 
h giVEQ in the stcLrifi by Wifnu Fairbauk Enii 
Kinno^ Mitmi Pjiniiagi iu rht tainli Llic^ 

yvng", A^ar^ ImLXVtL j/ 4 . Ainone; Jjic Japancic 

pohlicEinnni Tvfemng to tb™ cufavmoiii ihauld be nictuiimjcd: 
YagiH "WaU-ppurcne^ in an AjuScni Tomb exsjpfwtzd ic Liao- 
1/ M^uhwm Hmuidi, Ar^kaent^kai 

tgjo- HtitJuU ‘ Oo AndcntMosiniii with 
WAH-pamtmgs, Kokhs fljv Komac Tflmh ^ ih€ 

Dyfjjsiiy id ToLyo 19.50. 
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mDcifs as well as by tkdr ^ryle to die same group and 
may thus be dated towards the end of tire second 
cctiLury* if not kter^ Here again we meet die iioblc- 
mcn travelling on hprscback oi ia small carts, 
probably forming pans of a cortege of guests 
arriving at a ccrcrnoiiia] and also various kinds 
□f jugglersj acrobars and mimcians whose task it was 
to amuse and cuccrtam the guests at such oocasiomL 
They are here represented most vividly»completely 
absoibed in the performanoe of their stupendenD 
feats. Ulustrations of such momenrary siruarions are 
Ilf re roidf red with a dcTrtcrity in the handling of the 
brush linrdly surpassed by painters, whereas the 
st^'Iization of the sturdy horses with their high 
curving necks, bulging chests and short trippmg 
legs, is achieved in adlierence to the BaCHO- 
Hellenistic type well known through statuettes in 
clay and broure as well as scone rclieh of the period* 

The paintings imcovcrtd in 195^-1954- in a large 
stoiio-lined tomb at Wang-m in Hopei ate known 
thfougli the ftill-siir copies on eidiibidoD in the 
Hbtorical Museum in Peking and through phot»:^ 
grLtf^hs partly reproduced in Chmesc penodicak. 
They arc likewiic ascribed to tlie Eastem Han 
dynasty, and 10 judge by ihdr siylc one might 
be i nr lin ed 10 plaCC thctti before the Lbo-yang 
Tombfl- 

The picrurcs represent simply rours of figures — 
said ED be at least rwcniy-four - somewhat under 
Ufosizc and practijcaUy all turned in full or three- 
4 juartEr profile, Belovi* the figures arc niimeroi 4 s 
domestic animals and fow'Is* As £u as may be con¬ 
cluded from the pbotograpbs at our disposal (Figs. 
^ j)i dm nudn idea sectm to have been to iHustratje 
how a targe ti nmb er of mbotdinate o£ciats are 
rcvccetitly saluting or paying homage to a landlord 
or governor. The men are mosdy rcprcsoaicd 
dighd y scoopingT uluting with Joined hands and, 
in some cases, holding a kifj tablet in front of 
diem- Tlie respective official ranks of these gende- 
mm are indicated in inKTipticFUS {petsm-ed only in 
part); througli these w^e learn that the assembly 
includes minor d vil offidak and messengtrts clearmg 


die way before them The man who is seated on a 
low plattbrm is marked as the secretary (die C/in pii) 
and he too lifts 1 kuei tahkr in one hand, -whereas die 
object in his other hand is no longer clearly ilisnit- 
guishabk. 

The paititiugs ife executed on a thin white coadng 
which covers the trimmed stone walls. The colours 
arc darkened by age and diri hut the broad black 
outline have retained thdr vigotous sweep* and 
produce a decorative clJect reminding na of the 
boldly executed ink-paiudngs of the sch-called iin- 
restrauied ty'pe produced by ihc paintcis of Shu m 
the tenth century. Tins kind of symhctic ciptessiDn- 
ism is also predominant in the onnnat paintingi— the 
white lure, the fawn and die homed sheep - but the 
faad dioracteruadcai of the men n most carduUv 

F 

worked out with a fine brush and exactindrafion of 
everjTiairiQ the moustaches and eye-lashes, figures 
like these may $crve to give some idea about the 
moimiuental wall-paindngs of the Hart period of 
wliich so litde has survived except in the cransforma- 
tions in stcmc ididb and tugraii^ings. 

The above-moitioncd ttimb-paindngi wliich are 
stOl III Jfifw, w'ould indeed mmc to be mo:re fully 
illmirated and appradared as specimms of mural 
painting m die Han pmod, but it may take some 
time before this study can be completed in detail. In 
die meandme we may turn to some minor pa in rings 
on holluw riloi or sacrtGcial objects of clay unearthed 
fiom Han combs. Most impinant among these are 
five slabs in the museum in Boston winch origmally 
formed the pediment and liniel of a doorway lead^ 
ing into a tomb chamber. Tliey ate decoi^ted on 
both sides with paintings esoecuted ou a whitr ibp 
which very easily comes off: ihc paintings cm the 
back of the pediment arc a* a matter of fiict practi¬ 
cally worn off, but those on the front may be $ccd 
at li^t in. part* 

The mam morir h here an animal £ghr, A tiger 
and a bear arc depicted icady to spmxg at each other, 
wItUe two od\es inimak of the some s podo one held 
m reserve by the atcciitlantt, of whom there juc ac 
least six. Most of tlicsc men ore provided with short 
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spean or -wiiips, whLdi probably served diem to 
keep tbe beasts in subjection. The long recmtgukr 
pieces arc deco rated witK oomposidom of 

smnditig and walking figttres^ but the real import of 
these composidons rein ai ns obscore. On the tout 
we see a score of figurts, mostly male, in long 
garments, some standing in coiiversatitjn, others 
respectfully approacliing a morcprommait member 
of the enmpanyp others again ruimiiig away or 
attacking a neighbour. On the opposite side of these 
borizontil blocks the figures are female^ ’with the 
exception of one, who seems to be a vendoi of 
jewels or the like. Two of the young ladies arc 
occupied in adoniing themselves ’witli neck laces, 
and the others are grouped together as if they were 
playing or uLneing 7)^ 

The figures are executed with dark lines, like 
InJia-ink drawings, on a white grtiunth and indde 
these leading mntniirs thin ’ss^ashes of colour have 
been used - bright red, pale green, light brown, and 
other Eotics - w'hich^ however, are now largely 
oblitEiaterL Tlie brush-work is swift and unltcsiut- 
ingfc without the least trace of alterations or posterior 
edaborarion. Thcie is no moddling whatsoes'et; die 
drawing of the faces, for instance, is Amplified to ic 
last degree^ a contour and some dnts or thin strokes 
for die DLOudi, nose* and eyes. Yet, every one of 
them has a dtfiniie chaEacetr* which in some in^ 
ftonccs borders cm cadcaturr. They move and act 
and gc$ticiilace with the spontaneity ofUvmg bcin^ 
who have bccii caught in quftu casual HUndDm, 
Some of the men are absorbed in very lively com- 
vct^aticitifc and the frail laifies seem to flutter and 
wave about like playing spritESj the deeves and 
Sowing folds of thetc long saff garments scemmg 
almost to miry them like wings* There is something 
tmearthly in their deDdemess and the swi&ness of 
thdrniovcmcnts. But such was the ideal of women s 
beaury in the time of Hon. 

The grouping of the figures is smgularJy ei&ctiii?e* 
They may at first si^t appear to be jotted down 
quite casually^ some in group, some bolared» but on 
do^ study tc becomes evident that they arr 


arranged with exquisite art and a remarkable 
6culty for spacing. It would hardJy be comet to 
speak of a conthmoni movement of line m these 
composinons such as we observed in die engraved 
stone slabs* although the swift and spontaneous 
brmh-strokes are the same all through. Ycr there is a 
kind ol contumity iu chb frieze-dike compodrion^ 
spanning the mtervaL! like the tvverberadon of 
founds or the reemrtnee of rhvme^ It is supporred 
by the expressive postures and gestures, the qmck 
turnings and movements of the flgiir4S, hut the 
main dement oi unity is an impression of space* 
which the acdst has cv-oked wirh the sdmplest 
possible means. There is no definite stage, only the 
unified white background, but ^ the actors turn and 
move in difFercnt dirixtiQiis^ diey lead our 
inwards iU well as sideways. The intemJs between 
them become something more than bits of a dead 
wall; they ^erve to increase die impression of a wide 
room or open space in wliich the figures appear^ We 
meet here &>r the first time that pecxillar faculty, so 
characieristic of the best products gf Chintz pamt^ 
ing^ to utilize the mtervaJs, the appartnt emptineas 
between the forms, to increase the sigaificajice of the 
representacion.* 

The minor objects of dry lacquer or cbiy with 
painted decor are as a rule more jmportant as 
spcLimctts of decorative arts diau ai examples of 
itrictiy pictorial tdcoo. Even when die mottfe coru^ 
pnse some figures or auimab. these arc more or less 
subject to the general pattern of the decor, the shape 
of the object:, its uriliiy and the quality of its 
material. Within tliis class of deccFradve objects with 
pictorial decor may, however, be singled out imc 
remarkable specimen on whiii the paintings are of 
gre^Jvr importaiicc than usual and as -s nrh most 
valuable documents of Han art. I am thinking ofthe 
so-called Panned Basket which was excavaced some 
thirty yeacs ago ac Nanidri in Northern Eoio, an 

* We buve lud the preHr mirjirj oa m tbf hatelc Here we 
Wc Uir dair EmcTgrnet (rf ibc of ihit apiiifc^ 

kEuwTii wai to chmardx Chii^ie iniritcng ix sq niimy 
y™ rocome, ihc irtunifh eftlic wimd." - W. H Welk 
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object probably from the aid of the tku pmod. It 
13. strictly speakmg, not a basket but an oblong box 
(5$|X i8 cm.} nudr of plaited bamboo cibs, some of 
which - along die edges, ar the comers and oa the 
ltd — are siiffidcntly braatl ^nd tninodj m smre is 
background for tfcc piintnigSp These eonsist of dngJc 
figures beside jui onmnetiul firework, Tliere 
are not less than fihjcty'fbur mm in alb some seated^ 
some standing, umted in pairs or arrjirtged in a row, 
more or lew depending on. die proportiicm of due 
spaces to be decorated. The beat preser\"cd are die 
seated hgurcs along the upper edge of the basket,, 
because whm the lid was pat on the were covered 
bj^its rim (PL8)i 

This iJirae is not suiiply a line of seated jfigmes. 
rqjcated one after the other with slight varations: 
ijiiitc the coJiTnry. It may cather be described as the 
animated coUix^uium of a muuber of kdd pKUo- 
sophccs “ be they Coniucian or Taoist - grey-beards 
and legendary^ dignitaries, some of tliem marked by 
mscribed names. Most of thetn are„ as a matter of 
fact* coupled in pairs or ui groups of two or thre®^ 
and engaged in dispures or heatid conviersiaons. 
Tlie groups att in some instances djmded by orna¬ 
mental scFcem and placed imder draperies, wtiicii 
contribute to the impression of a number ofsqiaratc 
intertors. No less important in this respect are the 
movements and attitudes of the figures; tiiough 
«fccatcd DU the ground they are not placed in itiaight 
profile or front view^ bu r beading and mm mg 
towards cadi other in a more or less sponiimeoui 
feihicFn. The dvidness of thdr convemrion h 
reflected in thdr facial expressions and thirir 
gestum, which add a draimtic touch to ^nic of the 


groups and ai the same time serve to emphasize the 
third dimcnsitin in which the figures arc turning and 
moviiig. 

In spite of tJjc sinudl size and ihe tiarrow spaces 
into which these figures arc ^ucczcd, each one of 
them has an fridividiiak or ralher rypicafr appear¬ 
ance, probibly repnEsentmg m this respect the same 
degree of charactettzatiotL as the famotis wall- 
pain tmgs in like paiacci of the Han cmpcrorl- 
AcciirdJng to the ktsedpbons, there are both elevat¬ 
ing and depressing cxainplcs of hiTman behaviour 
among these portrait on the basker; dicy may 
indeed have served as ''^niuraj examples” just m well 
as the iilLtscrarivc w^dl-pammigs. 

The most noticeable coloun in these pictures are 
nowadays a reddish tone ajid creamv white beside 

■ a 

some olive green and h^nvu on a dark badcgroritid. 
The toHL’s may have fiidcd to some cxccnt, ycr the 
rlFcct of tltis unique object is cvm today (if still 
preserved as it before the war remarkably rich* 
not to bV cdlouTifitic. The paiiititigs are d^stinguislijcd 
by the predous characterifiirs of nTiniaturcs^ though 
ar the same mne exeaned m a relatively broad 
pictorial maQuer. They wnuIJ bear contidcrablr 
mlajgemetLt without losing chdrartbikiigiiiflcaiice. 
These qualities and dbdr relatively perfect state of 
presm'atiofi secure them a prominent place among 
die scanty remains of f Im psuiDiig. 

Han arti aj it is known to us through objects in 
metals clay and scone* is characrcrizcd by a rare 
combinaticiij of preciouji refiiiemenc and stmigdi; 
and if we may base some gmerd conrlnsicim on the 
remains of pictorial ait mjmtiouird above, the ianie 
Was true of painting in thh period. 


Ku K'^ai-cliih, Lu T‘an-wei 
and some Early Landscape-painters 


[K te£ chrcitiulvg:ii:a] sdiemc for the cbssification 
of painting proposed by Chang Ycn-yikn* he calls 
[he I-lan dynasties and die succeeding epoch of die 
Three Kingdoms (^1-317) jj/caff jfcii* ne. the most 
anrien r period. He repeata some of the ixadhioiial 
praise bestowed <m Pu-hsmg (£02^277) who 
is said to have been the greatest master of the pcaod. 
blit addsi ^*tn>W'adays there arc no works by him**. It 
seemed ccnscqiicnrly quite fiidlc to Cliaug Yen* 
yuan to attempt any characteraation of that remote 
peiioJ firom which, accoodiog to his o’^vn words, 
only natt ier bad been preserved^ an opinion which 
certamly is no less justified today diaii ir was in the 
niiitli century. The general nature of Han paincing 
may to some extent be deduced Irom paintings such 
as were niendoncd m the preceding chapter, bur we 
have no means of difrcxcndatiiig and identifying 
indjvidual masters. 

The earliest painters whose works acciially could 
be seen and appreciated in the time of Chang Yen- 
yuan were Ku K*gii-diih (£.344-405) 2nd La Tan- 
wei (c.44O-5t^0). Their pktm« were at tke time the 
ttEOsc eagerly coveted art-^cajirres. ^"Everybody 
wants a Ku and 2 Lu", lie writes; no one could daim 
to have a red collecrion of paintings without some 
ipccimcm by these ""classic” masters. Discussion 
regarding their respective mcriti had been going un 
ever since die rime svticn Hsieb Ho T^Totc his Kn 
hfi^p'ht hi {£.50o}i and thae lud been some disagree- 
incnc regarding their nJarive importance^ liskh Ho 
aiiii Li Ssu-lisiirt placed Lu Tau-wei above Ku 
K^at-chjh^ wbcrcai Yao Tsui and Chang Yen-yuan 


reversed the order of the mo, Tim compamri ve 
apprcciaiion is* however, of httlc imeresE to us since 
no works by or after Lu Tan-wei are known. It 
may simply be noted that tlic characterizarion 
offered bv Chang Yeo-ySim of Lu Tan-wei has 
been accepted as die foundariou for the pamto'^s 
great renown* "He used the one-stroke manner in 
painring, which 'was continuous without a break; 
and fiom this we know that the same method may 
be used in wtiting and pamthig" {U\ because the 
grrjt caliigraphist Wang Hsi-<bih also was a master 
ot “one-stroke^writmg“), Lu Tan-wei'a skill ^ ^ 
man of the hmsh is liighly praised, but heed not 
derain us at this place suicc no pictorial records of 
bis have survivoi 

The situation is quite diffetmt in regard to Ku 
K^ai-chih; rhararieristk features of his personality 
have been mosmitted in historical records and bis 
aitisric ideals and peculiantirs may to extent be 
Qinerved in copies or close imitariotts of his paint¬ 
ings* These sources have ftitnished a welcome 
material to mo<h;m writers on Chinese painrings, 
and through cbdr efforts Ku K’ai-chih has gtadually 
bocomr one of the most prominent figures in 
Chinese art-history* 

The tnain source for our knowledge about Ku 
K^ai^diih^s life and activity is 4 chapter in the 
dynastic history of the Cbm dynasty, which though 
k W 3 i oompoaed only at the beginning of the 
sevenib century^ comprises records which date back 
almost to die paintcr^s own lifi>-tinic. According 
to these he was bom about 345 in Wu-hsi to 
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FiiiURE 13 * Civil Officials in rtvtKni iniriulK ofiolut-Jtion. A White FLttrbrl&w, 
WaU-fiaintingi in a tdmbi ai Wang-<u, r-lDpict 
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Kiangsa^ His izu waii Ch'ang-t'iiig^ but he became 
best knjown uttder the appeliadon Hu-t^ou (Tiget- 
heaJ), He possessed **widc knowledge md the 
Spark of genius**,* 

The GniJid Hiiiui Wot (31:2-371) made 

Ku Ills secretary' "'ajid tteated hitn as an intiimte 
friend* ^ When he ilieik K'ai-chih worshipped at his 
tomb; and as he recaved some condoleticcs for the 
Iciss of his (iicnd, he said: 

"^My voice was the peal of thunder, shakhig the bids: 
my tears were torrents of livctA, pouring into the 
sea. 

Ac the very end of the fourth cenfiiry he served as 
a [Kcrctary to the ga\™ior Yin Cbimg-k*an in 
Ching-choD (Hupeh), Once the governor ient luma 
sailing boar zo enable him to visit liis Jiame. But the 
wind grew too sitong and tlic btiac capsis^d; K^ai- 
chih wrote to the governor: "^rhe place (svliere this 
happeiijcd} is called P'o-ehmg (Broken Tomb)* The 
escape was truly like breaking out of mtombnientl 
But now the davcHcr is safe and soutul, and liie 
doth sail mcact** And he described the landscape 
seen on the way in cnthiisiasEic terms. 

*’K.^ai"chik occcLIcd in paiuting with colours (ml 
and green] and was particularly for Ids 

portraits. Hsidi An (a wclMmown jratesman and 
arc-lover of tJic time) valued lus art highly and 
remarkxxll ‘There Im never bceu any th in g like this 
smee the birth Cjf nian\ When painting porrents be 
often waited ^vend years before he would touch in 
the pupils of the eyes. And when $omMiie asked 
about the reason tlus, luc answered! ‘The beauty 
or Ugliness of the lines and body hold in no key 
to the subtle secret of art. It is Jtjst by those little 
spots that the spirit can he tendered ami per£^ 
Likeness portrayed.* 

admired Hsi K.*i!ig^s poems in linc^ of four 
vyllahlei and used diem fm his paintijigs. He ofmi 
s^d; 'h IS easy to print 77« hmd ts phd^itig 
ilTJugs; but dJtfcuIt to rcprrsaii Tk cyti die 

mUgtes€ on dcir Itamewar^ 

He Was nnsuepassed as a poittait painter. ^Once 
lie painted a portndi of P ci K'ri (a pmrtiinmt 


seboUr and official) and added ^hrcc Iiairs on the 
jaw* whicli njadc the beholder fiad very strongly the 
sagacious character of the man. When lie painted 
the portrait of Hrich K*Un (a scholar and miimrian ) 
he placed the tnau among juctuig crags and ex- 
plaEued; "Tliis man liitmcJf srid chat among hills and 
valleys he showed iq greater advantage^ so I have 
thought best to put liim among his bilk and dries*/** 

He also to make a portrart of Yin Chung- 

k^aiu but the gentleman objected vigorously as lie 
had a disease of the eyes. Ku K"ri-chib insisted* 
however* and srid; “Your Excellency, it is Just on 
account of your eyes (that you diould Ik primed). 
Would it not be thimc cxn^iusitc if the pupils were 
first painted bright and then reiurhed over with fri 
pit (flying white) like a thin veil of clouds over the 
inpon?’* Thereupon Chung-k"an comcnied. 

"‘Kii K'ai-chihmicccntinamri m Hsiian a box 

containing a Qumber of his pomrings. and pasted up 
the fiont of it with a label. HsCkuiJiowevGf, opened 
the hade of the box steaitluly; took nut ril the 
picELires, had die box properly frpoired. and then 
tetumrd il to K^ri-diih prclending tJiat he Itod 
never opened rt. When the priuEer saw that the 
chest was seried wiib the origiuri laLcl, diEiugh the 
pictures were gone* he pnompily said: *Sudi rmir- 
velli3us works f>f art (os mv poiniiiigs) are thing s 
bcwTldied; they havr trausfnrmeJ tluermdvca and 
vanished like men ascending to jom the immomh^ 
He showed no turprisc^ 

^ 'iTur bcst-kut^wii iroiiiLiiifim of Ku K"a:b^^ih^t hiog]rs|iby m 
Oiin aoa^ioj. ire by dLiYmiKi in Ttufirj V, 

i. bf Wdc7 in fptftvdl ikt ^ Chiatit 

194;: md by Cb^ Shih-JiaaDg in Nu of C:ltn<utf 
P]mijufi£ Htitkvia JratiLifELuru^ 195 s. Ttc biit wc If the. 

(Timplcxc and alirni^ajiilly aiiiK3&ia|;; cT UTramm ^ uitbrni^ 
tiou finut tltr -rajinuf IndiryuaK b iJu liktf;ti|thy* 

ind ibo TegaTiliui; lii£ sgnicxi f^uc>£cd lii Chin libH. in wk. 
Shih<!tm ^hh-^ih fltie Tdk erftitt Wudil) by liu Indi'ing fioj- 
444}^ Bd tuF^hirg* injl l£^ri fhVu 

by T“jni Tii>4iiiiEk Etn. Wiky qemto the JinvikrtB ic Kq K'ai- 
chih makJy h.ojn urbccr they Jir mnsE 

ciLonivdy rd^mJ than m thr 

" I have foUawcd Ches Shih-liuao 4 |'i aaiiilaiinn m menc d! ihc 

4 |U£?c 2 tinni, 
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*1ii Ebc early dayi when he was serving under 
Hitm W£ji, h wai saiil i>f him: ‘K^aindtih U com^ 
pounded half of conscious bnlfooncry' and half of 
madness: the tw<i halves halance each othci per¬ 
fectly^ (or, *one cannot ondcrstand him without 
making aUiawajice for hoth\ Waley), Therefore^ 
arcording to p>pnkr tradition, Ku K^air-thih 
excelled ordmarj' mjcn m three ways: as a wit. as a 
paintet, and as a hufibiiD.'^ 

These arc some of the anecdotes rcjHJrtcd in the 
Om iJiEi, but beside tliese some odier chaiactenstu: 
traditions Teferrtng to Ka K'ai-cJiiJi's wtidcs and 
ways lia^c been transmitted in other books. Most 
ftmarkablc among these is die one about how he 
assisted the monks of the Wa-kuaii temple to raise 
money for rebuilding dieir main halL Thongh quite 
a young and Iittlc 4 cn«n™ painter at the dme, he pro¬ 
mised right away a cemtiibution of 1,000,000 ciBbJ 
But when the money was m be paid, he said: '^Give 
me first the opportunky of doing a picture in one of 
your pavilitms". Tliofe he paimed on the wall a 
fflUdength picmre of tht: fiuddhisc saint Vimdakircu 
and wJien he was tm die point of pytting in die cyts 
of the figure, he called rhe mcstiks and said to ihem: 
'"Viffltors who come tt> sec tbk picture shouM be 
made to pay on the ftrsi cLiy an admission of 
100,000 nadi each, on the seeund day 50,000 each^ 
olid on the tMrd day they nny give what they Jikc'\ 
When the doors of this pavilion w^ere opened^ die 
whole toom seemed to Ix' filkd with a radiance 
fiTim the picnjriej the cro wd ot visittjrs grew larger 
dun could find pUc3c in the rtnatu^ and die paiuier s 
promise mote thin hdfiUcd^ 

The tradition about tins extraordinary picture is 
repeated by several amhoi^, uirluding Clung Yen- 
yuan, who described it with expressions of deep 
admimiion, as follows:* "I Tuve seen a great nimiber 
of piemr®, but only in Kjh^s painting of An Old 
Sage has the mysterious fitness (highest reason] been 
realized. One nuy li»k at it fora whole day witliour 
getttng tired. By concentration of the spirit and far- 
reaching medkadon, one becomes aw^ of some- 
thing self-evident (absolutely hmiK), The dnng 


[Lc. pauidng) and oneself are entirely forgpttEii' the 
Tdlizatton is separated &om the form, 'tlie body 
becomes like dry wood and the mmd like dry 
asdioi' (ai said by CLnang-tzu), He reached the 
mysteriousfi tness which is call ed chcTao ofpaSitmg."' 

Further iniormation about tbh marveUoufi wort, 
which scem^ to have possessed rhe significance or 
isel£-e^idciii::c of spiritual reality in appropnate 
pittoml trampcisirion, is missing, hui die above 
tradidon should be remembered os one of ihe moat 
eloquent Jesetipdons of Kie’s onistandmg creative 
genius. 

Tlif only surviving pictures whirh to some extent 
may serve as iupporo for a diazacterization of Ku 
It ai-chih*s ortisde genius arc die handscroUs known 
as The Nymph of tbe Lo River (I^i and The 

Admonitions of the InstruclTcss of the Palace Ladies 
(N/i-djtft <Mn)\ to wtudi may he added the 
fHusttatiiQiis of Eminctii Woiticn (Lfr/M^P), None 
of these pkEiETcs is on original work by the mascei or 
of hU rinie, but tJiey transmit more or lc$s futhfol 
oftm designs, and such elements of his style 
as die imitadng masters werr able to grasp. Bur as 
they were executed at diifcrrnt epochs and by 
poincei^ of unequal merits, tliey do not convey the 
impression of a homogeneons style, Thk disparity is 
eeTtaiiily a ccsmplicating which serves to blur 

Ku K^aMhih's artistic profile, and it may cause some 
doubts as to their rehriou wirh the lose origuials by 
the master. 

The apprtciadoii of these pictures os documjenis 
for the study of Ku K'ai<luh''s individual arc ii thus 
to no small extent based on hypotheses^ partly 
supported by historicaJ traditioiiST, w hich^ however^ 
should not be pressed too fin. Thdr exact relation rn 
Ku E"ai-chih*s lost works is sdll to some extent a 
matter of opinion, bin however dais may have been, 
they possess also considerable individud merits as 
examples of cariy stages in the devchapmenT tif 
Chinese painting. 

It seems rather stttpnsmg that the two 

* Walcy, £fp^ fit* p*45, au^pidiiif U3 i^»<hL 

^ In U-^ai tl, |. 
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specimens among these copies or miitztioiis after 
Ku K^ai-cluii, the Lo-shfeu scrolls and the scKalietl 
Admomdomn represent not only diifetctit periods of 
execution but ako divergent tendencies of style. The 
Lo-shen scrolls impress ns by their geticxaj character 
as the more archaic, m spite of the &ct that they 
^cem to have been cxeciued later rhf^n the Admoni¬ 
tions scroll in die Sridsli Muscurn. 

The hesi and most complete versian of the Lo 
Shen scroll forma part of the picture collection m the 
Palace Museum m Peking^ while another exodlent 
■version is m die Freer Galkry in Washington 
which, however, is incomplete. The Pekitig pictnre 
has not been published in its entirety and my studies 
had CO be liiujccd to the relatively sliort section 
svbicli was Cihibited m Htii 4 iiu kuim in 1954 (Pis, 
9 p 9A snd 9 b)* Judging by rhis, 1 would draenbe the 
picture as siyiwtkally akin 10 the scroll in the Freer 
Gallery^ though csccutcd by a marc accomplished 
amst in a somewhat softer md mDre diKut manner. 
Both picttitri scrni tn be wotks tsf the Sung period, 
probably from the tarty part of the twelfth ccumry; 
their archaisiic flavour is steeped in the grAcefulntss 
of Simg irRiiBcnptioru. 

The motif of diese piemres is borrowed firom a 
pctem cahed The Nymph of theLt» Rivrr^ vtTrttcn in 
A-J>.222 bv the poet Chdi. The lUuitrations to 
tltc successive scenes of dir poem arc represented in 1 
continuous landscape^ made up of puppet hilk* 
phtme-bke ctees and tallowing' waters, which forms 
tlic earthly stage for the dramaris petsonae, while 
dragons and htiries desripnilmg from the sky trans- 
tnii the limvenly influences, Thtae elements are 
rendered m a simplified naJtvc manner as symbcilie 
type-forms rather than as repre^entariom fmm 
narnre* 

A comparison between the textt ^ rendered by 
Widey/ and the illustT^tfona <m the Freer Gallery 
WToU makes it evident that the begtmiing is here 
missing; it may eadsi on flit PeJdtig setoUj thou^ 

I had no opportunity to see this ponaon of but 
from the bits t hg t were shown, it becajne evident 
that the two vmioiu include conridctable differenca 


of dmil in spite of thdr gcneml concspondnice. 
The main emphasis of the illnstrarions is on the 
figures: The Lady of die Lo River, who chamtcd thr 
poet* descending through the air in “silken tkiiiei:- 
mgs of her ligbr mantle”; liie P"mg-i '^beatitig his 
drutti”; the fairy Nu-kua anging: “the dragons six 
abreast in flawdess line, harnessed to the chariot of 
cIduiI”; ^^the crossing of the Nordicm rivulet in a 
large btKEt*"i and finally a more idyllic scene in 
which the lady seems to bid farewell to the poet. She 
rums back, "moves W red lips ^ *. speaks of Lovt 
and the Great Chain diac binds men heart to heart"* 
These scenes have all been tranrierred to piemra. but 
the final of the poet: “Alas, that between nim 

and gods no converse can eiiriure; alas, that they arc 
vamiihcd, those Imry days of mortal youth** - may 
have seemed roo volarik to the orrist for picroriaJ 
interpretatioiL 

The text jnmi have made s strong appeal to Ku 
K*ai-chjJfs poetic imnginatipu, bur to wiiat extent 
he actually succeeded in irausmircitig thr romantic 
atmosphere of the poem h difficnlr to tell from a 
copy executed tix or seven hundred years later It 
may indeed be asked : "Did Ko K^ai^diih^s isrigiroJ 
picture srill exist at rimt rime, or were these copiet 
based on jtccotidary versions?*^ The quesrion cm no 
lotigcE: be answered^ but it is evident tJiat the copyists 
of the Sung pedod took great pauii in rtndcring the 
characteristics of the arebak, or aichjustk:^ modek at 
tJieir driposaL Thdr pictures arc somewhat mono¬ 
tonous “primJtriTs"; perfectly draw^ in a kind of 
kimg pi manner and carefully coloured in a hajmciny 
of greyisli gieen Ai\d brownish rod, but with very 
httlc of the romaritic atmosphere and psychologicaj 
overtones that we wuuld expect in faMiflil retjdtr- 
ingsofKu K'awdiih's own crraiinns.^ 

■ Til? hn-r raupfi of the Lo Shin imJI briongm^ 10 the Bnprfj 
Mmemsa need; hutdiy tsccviiy vt *f ihi* phw, it h 

aJEogethcr a &ce u^tiybrEmtiaii cif die |?ie»ite 

(paflibly of the nxtceEUh ceiitDry] m whkh th£ xnJivic dimcttt 
hoA bcoi p rartiralt y Icnst, it i» intetnm>g &tHn in Oliarrjtivt 
pokiE a£ view, becotae U mHikin *cmn rHim 1^ 

pnrtrci, Snine ponuna q£ amKhcf v^num of ihu fiktoie axe 
nrprcxlucrfl in Omws, flwv'w’ Gcmt, tt, 4 * 
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Better known tkm any of these vemom of the Lo 
shea scroll is the famous picture to the British 
Mttseum which Ulustrales the Admoiiitioiis of the 
instructress to the Palice Ladies, i.c. a morJiring 
text by the poet Chang Hua It is a work 

of art of remarkiihk distiiuniQu which holds a place 
of its own in rhe history of Chinese painting, and it 
would probably noc occur to on cKpeticncetl cridc 
that this picture conld be a work by or after the 
same master who created ihc Lo shcti scroll yet the 
a^ttrifaution is supported by important hiscorical 
evidence and a long standing ttadinofn 

Before entering tato a disemsiun of the stylistic 
fraturts of the Admonitions, it may be oseftil to 
recalla few of the data Edernngto the hiscoryofthis 
picture.* The picture is not tnmtioned (like the Lo 
duen scrnll) aaiong the works of fCu K'ai-chiJi in the 
tixoticb of theT"ang peritxl. sitch as Li-trti ftiitig-imn 
fill and ktmg ssR hua-^hifi, bur in the 

Sung period it is entered tttukr Ku K'ai-ehilf s name 
in HsuUfi~ho It formed pan of the hnpcTiaj 

cullecdon^ as confirmed by several HsUan IIo seals+ 
but there seems also to have c^dsted another verstou 
of the Admoiririom winch is menttoued by Mi Fa 
in his Hn^ shik^ it is quite likely that soine of the 
tmJcTmJjed scab on the picmrt are of rhe Tang 
period md also evident that it was con-Oilered a very 
early picture at the beginning of the Sung dytiasty^ 
but wherher it was ascribed to Ku K^ai-chih betore 
char date rciJiaius an open question- The signature of 
the painlcf and the text between the illustrative 
$c:eiies arc evidently pcxstcriof additions^ wrircen in a 
style that points ta the Sung pertocL From rhac tune 
enwards, it is repeatedly recorded by leading critics 
of the Ming and dicing pcriocls. such as Tung CbV 
ch'ang, An I-chou. and the emperor Cli ien4ung, 
os a very disdnguished "wotk by Ku K"ai-vhih* oti U> 
quote the emperor, a workthar**could not have be™ 
equalled by siirniioiiA cflbm of a Luer artist". 

It Ulusttiies^ as said above, a mocaliring text m a 
SDoeession of separate figure conipoftitioui diviikd 
by Imes of text, which ai some places encroach on 
thr piettircs,* It is no longer q uite complrtt* the first 


two scenes wliich are nicnaoned in hterary records 
are missing. The opening scene in the pfesafit picture 
illustrates the heroism of Lady Feng, a concubine of 
tlie emperor YiianHiof the fbiincr Han dynasty. She 
rescued the emperor's life by interposing herself 
between liim aud a wild bear, which had broken 
Ic^osc at a combat of animab. The text has been tom 
olF together with the prcccdmg scenes, and the 
figurct have been cotisidetably mended and re^ 
painted. The two men who are attacking the 
aninul with long ^pcan appear somewhat awkward, 
and the htde bear looks mote ^lightened than 
dangcrouL 

The second picture ilkispraics the tefiml of Lady 
Pan to ode m cite same litter as the ernpetor Gh*eiig-ti 
H.c.), becaiisc she did not want to give c^ust 
to evil talk or cMscraci ihc thoughts oi the cuicr. The 
emperor is seated in a litter which is carried by eight 
sairdy mni in the company of a young beauty who 
is cuddling a kid(?), while Lady Pan h waLking 
slowly behind the litter* 1 let dignified, nor to say 
haughty, bearing reflects her disapproval ai the 
imperial invitation, as also expressed in her raised 
hands. Only the face of the emperor is fully visible 
ill the litter, but it is quite enough to convey his 
sentiments of surprise and diffidence: his eyes are 
fixed searchmgly na the lady by the roadside and his 
mouth half"Op™cd, asifspeaJd^ The psychologida] 
connexion betweeu these two figures is quire 
oident^ revealing the intangible nerve of the motif 

No less ijnportmt as evidence of the p 2 inicr*^s art 
of charadrazation arc the eight litter-bearers who 

^ The ilistciry sod doemnintary rtmrilj of tht iFtrCflit art- 

related m diFUilby Waky* op. nV,, 

^FergiiKHi, qtuyea i imtk4; iktun Ch'fai 

ChkjD^ Al-feil fii about m copy of the Admctdliom eiid 
to be err b rr of the Tan^ cn ihe Su£t| penod, lad abo &Qtii Mi 
pH^i fJwJ ifdif referiius co another «3py of thii tctnlL Hr 

aiTTvei at the COtLcimtoin thiit there were twn Tcraoru of the mj™ 
pkttnc, <Mie of which w;ii brou^t to Enmpc nd idd to the 
Biiiiih MEiifnmt in ^hJJc the cdicr at ihat time remaified 
Is die Msnrhii Hwoelialii cdlEmrai* 

* Ch3DgHta*4tFxt has been French by Ctiav:a[ai]n. 

Cy, PoOn TTilX, ivc^v md iji Ex^luh irf Wakyi cp. 

jnd paitl 7 Fergii 30 o,^^^df.+ FP-*y, 3 ^^ 
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arc exerting themselves to tlie utmost as they smde 
along Ti^ith the heavy bqrden <m riidr shoiildci:^. The 
effort is reflected m some of the faces and still more 
oonvincfogly m ihdr botlitt and limbs, which bend 
and turn under die weight of the litter^ while their 
feet arc twisted mto the most extotMidmary posi¬ 
tions as if they were dandng along. There is somc^ 
diiug burlesque or dramatic about diem, that 
rtniinds us of Bruegher* gay peasants dandng at a 
kermess - in spiie of all differences of modfe and the 
diiCancc tn time. 

From a formal point of view ihc litter ha$ 
apporctitiy offered the most serious problem to the 
painter. It is shaped like 4 tcctangulat box cm long 
poles under a kind of Dtework awning or canopy 
which is strirtched on a frame of bamboo poles and 
reaches also over some of the men in front But as 
the painter also wanted to reveal something oi the 
inside of this lirteTp he has pmhed opeti the front and 
swung it, so to speaks in ting widi die side diat is 
parallel to the picanc plane. The perspccrivc is not 
only reversed, but forcibly spread oui towards the 
background, whidi creates the irnpressitm dial the 
litter extends outward from die pictnre-pionc 
rariiei- than tnto it. But this somewhat forcible 
methiid has evidently enabled the pojntef to give a 
more complete presentation ol the various elements 
of the motif* 

The diird scene illustrarcs die wtsrds: "in the 
universe Is norhing that alicr it lias reached cxalta- 
tim is not broiiglu down, and among living beings 
k none that after it baj reached je\ apogee does uot 
decline. Wh™ die sun has readied its nud-coursc* it 
begins to sink, and wlien the moon is tulL ic begim 
to wane* The me to glory^ is tike a licap of Just, the 
fall into calamiry like die sadden rebound of a 
spring,” 

A gCH>l pomon of the pfetutt is fiUeii by a 
mountain on which may be discovered some strange 
animals, birds and plants. At one side of the moim^ 
tain is a dying crow, ihe symbol of the sim: while 
dije symbol of die moon is rcprcscnicd by the hare 
poundutg in a momr. A man with a b<jw is knei^ling 


a t die side of the mduntain; he is aiming at the bgct 
hiding in the crevkes, and the birds are scared, fie 
may datis be said to repre$enr the destructive fonce^ 
and he h rendered mth a perfect charactcrizatian of 
his movements and intenrions, but on a out of 
proportion to the nioiintarn. In other words, there 
IS no attempt at a format inter-relation betft'c™ tlie 
hunter and die mo tin tain: the two elements, which 
balance each other, are treated mainly as symbok^ 
though w'lrh greatly varying degrees of realism. The 
primirivenesj of the Undscape is not simply a matter 
of proportiemp but also the result of structiirdess 
drawring and empty forms. 

The fourtli scenr^ which hy reason of its taths 
imhnatc character has become very popular, is 
explained as foUows: ""Men and women know bow 
to adorn thdr fires* but there is none who knows 
Jjow to adcun hk chanctfir. Yet if the character is 
not adorned, theie is danger that the rules iif ptci- 
priety may be tnmsgrcssetL Coffcct your ebaraiCter, 
cmbdJiih it; strive to create holiness in your 
□acure.*' 

Two young ladies are occupied widi wioui 
elements of dierr toilet: the one who k turned half¬ 
way towards the background is painting her 
eyebrowrat a.mirfor to wbidi her free k visible; the 
other is kneeling on a mat before a mitror-^nd 
ivhile a miid k dressing her long black hair* And as 
this group is turned half-way outw^ds, the move^ 
ments or postures of the two ladies follow oppoake 
diagonals in relation to the picture-plane, thin 
mutually coutributmg to elucidate tiic third dimm- 
tioin Tlik ikipriOTon is abo to lome extent 
poctisl by the four kige toilet boxes at die lower 
edge of the picture, which by thm cubic foimi 
mark a horizontal pbne ako mdicaied. by the 
square mac under the iigiirt group. But the balance 
Or harmony between tlie objects and the figures lias 
been sonicwhai disnrrbed by die rerouebrng of the 
boxes vvitii a dul] blaidiL colour, 

I An inurcftin^ af Uv epaer cwifEnKtim m ihci 4iid 

odicr fCfiwi in iIh^ ixmt »cruO h ^ivdti hy W. H. Wtdb ht bk 
book Ptrsprrmy m kbfty Ckiwst fWptfwijj, Lotidcin 
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The fifth pictutej the so-calleJ Bed Seme, illus- 
trutets the followings staicmcnc: thst worcli that 

you utter 4re good, all msi for a thousand U art^und 
will make response. Bur if you ile-pirt from 
this pritieiple, even your bcd-fcllow will chstrust 

IT 

you- 

Thc stage is a large roofed bed endnsed by folding 
doors and draperies, placed diagonally in rckriori to 
the sur&ce-phme of the picture. The drapery in 
&ont of the bed is lifted^ and the young lady 
(eiopress?)^ who b seated iu this roomy piece of 
furniture. Is partly visible. Tlie emperor, who is 
placed on a low bench Ux front of tlie bed and is 
umiitig backwards, is speaking mth a reproachfiil 
expression to hia bed-fellow. The psychological 
rdatiem beiween the two figures is sntficiaiily 
obvious to attract our attenrion and make m accept 
the discrepancies in the pedttom of die figures and 
in the piDtctV attempts to render the wcll-ccclosed 
i^tage. The bed is drawn to a kind of inverted per- 
speenve, emphasized pamcuiarly in tlxc lines of rbe 
flat roof which is seen ftotn above and gives the 
impression of falling out of the plctmc, pardy caused 
by die imeqtEiI height of the two end walls of the 
bed. Other coucessiom in the cemstmerion of the 
bed caused by the general stnring tor desrnptive 
clram^, may be observed, in otir illtistTarion with¬ 
out further insistence on rhe arbitrary adjustment of 
the angles and the distnrbuig proportions. These 
formal deficiencies can hardly be $aid to lessen the 
psydiological expressiveness of the scene. 

The siTcth picture k preceded by a rather abstract 
exposidon about honour and shame and die 
omniscience of the Divine Providence whkh did 
not lend itself cosily co iilusrratrons, but die very last 
line cojuaiiis a t^uDUrion fram 5/it7i chhig^ which the 
painter found suitable for illusiraricin: ''Let your 
heart be as a Kvarm of locusts and ymn race sliall 
mulbply”- The exhortation. which was ciriginJIy 
pronounced in protie of Nmg W&j^s consort T' ai- 
ssfi, through whose great virtue harmony was 
established m the king s harem, has given the painter 
opportunir}^ to represent the sovereign m company 


with his Eonsort and two ctuicubiiies who are 
occupied in nmding imd educating thdr diddren. A 
sepanice group of two youngsters and a man who 
seems to he rkHr teacher completes the cornpositiotit 
tornnrtg rhe apex of an c^Liiiateral triangle instead of 
receding into die background. The compt^rion Imip 
30 to speak, been divided into two group, placed on 
varjoiis levels and^ by representing tlic figui-es oti tlie 
upper level <m a smollor scale than those below^ the 
painter has indicated a gradual distance, though 
wi tho ui any luggesrion of a unified honzonral plane. 
Bur here agam the forma) defects are mitigated by 
the chaiacterizatioa of the figures and the psycho¬ 
logical atmosphere. 

The text to the se^'^enth picture k mainly a defence 
of mditionaJ Chinese polygamy; it says in part: 
"'No one can cncUcssty please: affection cannot be 
for one oloiiej if it be so, it wHl end in disgust. Wboi 
love has reached its liighe^^t pitch* it changes its 
object; for whatever has reached fuflnesa must need 
decline^ Such is the law. When one who is beautiful 
makes herself still more bcautirtilf she attracts some 
Uame"i dr. Hie ardtude and gestures of the em¬ 
peror, who ia speaking to a gracetnl lady, jndicatc 
thai he has decided to break the bonds of fevour 
formerly existing, Tlic composirion is limited to the 
cwii figures, butnothmg could be tnorc expressive of 
die poinfid and yet so common dialogue that forms 
die stihioct of the picture. The eighth scenr, which 
cotistits of u single kneeling bdy^ is a clirecrronriu na¬ 
tion of the prccedinp picture: it illiistrates the wards: 
'*Kccp an eager guard over your bdiaviaiir, thence 
happmess will corne. Fulfil yciur duties calmly and 
rcsipeetfullyT rcticct before you an; by tliii you wiH 
win ^Qty and fame,” 

To thh is added the final scene, which eqaresous 
the iummetfess writing down her admonitions fbr 
the benefit at two young ladies in front of her, or as 
explained in the words of the text: 'Thus has die 
msmictrcss, charged with the dury of admoniaou* 
thought good to speak to the ladies of the liarem*’4 
As the paimer has conceived her — a dender figure* 
stooping forward while writing on the tablet in lucr 
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hanJ — she is die mi>$i gKic^^fiil of dl these exqumte 
represetirndves of the impemi liiccni. Her move¬ 
ment is strictly controlled, jis she h handling the 
writtng-brLish, yet at the same qme expressive of 
periect case. The onianiHitd diadem on the }ugh 
bkch coiffiirc: makes her head look like h large 
flower cm a h en ding stem n'sitig from the gigantic 
mussel formed by the cumng folds of her gtirmem 
on the groimcL 

The scroll is thus a aeries of liighly varied ritiglc 
scenes illustradng tlic smjons o f the lexi which have 
been rilled in posteriorly between the pictures. There 
is no such condmioias backgroui^d or landscape as m 
tlte Lo fihi^ scroll, yet a cL-arly pcrccptdjlc decora¬ 
tive unity, or rhythmic formed by the 

Tnovenuenis of ihe figures as reflecred in the ffutrer- 
ing scarves and the long trails of the robes. The 
continuous flow of these lines tniiimiiu not only the 
actual movement but also die animarioti of tite 
figutes: it may be said to bridge over the intervals 
between die successive groups. 

In paiiiring these dements the has used 4 
very fine brushy making lines as ncac as the traces of 
a stylus, yet at the dme supple and elastic^ The 
artriric oepression mainly dependent on the 
drawqng; the colours are secondary, rilled tn 
between the lines, patricuiarly as diey appear now 
alter the rather thorough rest orations or retouching 
to whidi the pictLifc lus been subjeord Through 
these die unjf<>rm black of the ladies' rich coiffuns 
has become heavy and duU, m ak ing them look 
almost like padded hoods; the brick red of some 
ribbons or border* lias likewise been unduly ac¬ 
centuated, which disturbs the original lurmony, A 
closer definition of how fn the colours have been 
retouched and other elcijicrm of the picture liavc 
been modified by the successive repairs would 
rec^rrire 3 technical examiiiatiDU which most be left 
to the experts in charge of this precious relic. Some 
auThoriries have claimed that about torry per cenr of 
the picture ai it exists today, is the rcsnll of later 
retouching, but others find this esrimate exaggerated* 
However this may be, it must be admitted that the 


linear definition of most of the figures and dicir 
tacial expressions have escaped altcradom and may 
thus serve as a basis for an appreebrion of the style 
and artistic bcauly of the picture. 

The actml soul and fascination of these scohia - 
more easily feh tlian defined - is 4 result of the 
psydiological eharatterization of the figures, ex¬ 
pressed in the drawing of the eyes, the eyolashci and 
the cyc-brows, the smiling mouriis and the red lipi^ 
die [ucustaches and rimilar details as well as of the 
oiovcmcnts and postures. No fuil-flcdged rcilLsfi- 
cally dahoraled ptettur could be mare complete or 
convincing m rhis rcspecc. a flict that impresses one 
Viith mercasing force the fiirthcr imr penetratra 
througli the somewhar faded or restored places of 
the scroh. And tlic inorc one absorbs of its subtle 
fascinarion, the Tnarc difficult it bceomes to explain 
the picture as an nuitaiion after an archaic original 
si milir to tlie Li^ shfn scmlL 

The historical Ttxords to which reference wiia 
Tfiadi;: above do not help us my mudi in our 
endeavour tOi eitablidi the daie and origin of this 
scrolls According to somc scats, it exisEod in the 
T Kig periixi; when* to the Sung period, ii entered 
the Hsttm-dio colleLtion tt w aj^ accepted as a work 
by Kii £ ai-dnh, Tliat is practically all that C3ii be 
deduced from seals and documents in rc^;tEfd cd its 
early history, but dus scanty information is, as 
Teiiurkcd above, supported by tlic intrinsic 
cliaractLTJsrics of the piemre as It emrs today. The 
figures which are best preserved arc characterised by 
a gracefulness and a soft opulfmce, particularly in the 
drawing of the gannents, w hich ntakr m recall rare 
examples of T*mg art in clay or ink-drawiiigp It b 
rroc that the matEti^l for comparison is msutficicnt 
for definite conriusfons^ bur as far as it goes, it tends 
to support^ rather than contradictp the hypcithcus 
that the picture was done in the early pan of the 
Tang pcricxL An earlier date seems to tnc less 
probable because: the distance between tins picture 
and figarc pamrings preserved on lac4|oar objects, 
cotnb-cilcs and srone^slabs from the third, fifth and 
early sixth ceniuries is marc marked. AD these early 
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represeiir rypc-forms and convcn- 
tional pattcni !4 n*,>t prvaWt iti the scroll iindcr 
discLLSSiori. It is a imture work, rcptcsciltinf a $tagt 
in thr styHstic dcvclopmcm which, as laj" as present 
knowledge goes, wai not reached before foe seventh 
emtury. 

The quesdon to what extent it actmlly transmits 
an origtiiai composition by Ku K'ai-ckih, as cbiTncd 
ever smee die Sting pciioth is still niDre ramplicated. 
Bur if wc admit foe prohabilky of the Srnig tradi¬ 
tion, it should at the same time be admitted that the 
executing painrer has treated his model wifo coa- 
sidcrabic frccdtim and ccndcred the figarcs in 
accordance with his ovm sense of grace and re&ac- 
ment. To what escEciJt the piccure is to be accepted 
as an example of Kri K^ai-chih*"! ttyl^ » mdeed a 
quesdon foal may be diiTereutly answered^ but foe 
tradidoji is also in this case an importinL eiemenr 
that should not be neglected. We li^vc conscqoemiy 
dwcU on foe picture with 5ome care^ trying to 
cmpluszzc tts exceptional artistic impomnee as aa 
example of a stylistic trididon that probably goes 
back toKu K^ai-chllu 

K.U K*ai-chih*s name is also connected with 
certain writings on painting, one oi them coneem^ 
mg tlic methods of making copies or tracings, and 
the other dealing w'idi certain cicmcfita of landscape^ 
paintmg. But these wtifoi^ have been preserved 
only in ccjrriipt fragments (FCported m ^E-mf 
hua Jjt, IL, 5). The contents of the former are 
highly tcchnacal and interest us tnaiiily as proofs of 
the fiict foar copying and tncmg w'ene already well 
advanced metliods in foe fourth century^ but il alsis 
cemEains aomc rerctarks on portrait paincmg, con¬ 
forming wifo foe stories about Ku K^aindiih s 
own portrait svhich wc have qnored in part, fhe 
otiirr css^y is a ratliet deuiled description of a Taoist 
picture called Tlic Cloud Tcirate Moontain (V«ri- 
f'pff ^fhm], b wliicb foe ''heavenly mimcr", Chang 
Tao^bng, is represented among awe-inspiring peaks 
and bottomless ravines adored by two djsdples. It 
reflect a highly imaginathT tnterprmriort of 
certain elements of landscape^paintmgp but can 


tiardly be taken as a proof of Ku K^ai“Chih*s im- 
poitancc as an accomplished lamkcape painter. He 
may liavt taken some interest in ccTtam eJfoets of 
nature, but wc have iii> reason to suppose diat he 
used them otherwise than as accessory motifs tn the 
bachgromid of his figure composirians/ 

The discussion rc^rding ICu K'aHchihV import¬ 
ance as a painter flickered up all through tlic fifth 
century. Hsieh Ho, who wrote his Ku hun-fUn h 
at foe end of the century, pLced Ku K'ai^cliih in foe 
third ebns of the cjitl painters wifo foe verdict that 
$nde was fine and subtle, his brush without a 
flaw, ycl hb w^orkmauship \va$ mforioc to his ideas, 
and Itis fame surpassed his real mcrif \ This classi- 
ficanon provoked, however, a protest from Yao 
Tsui, tvho wrote about hall a century later in 
Hsii "Hsieh Ho's words that *his fame 

surpassed his mcriDs^ are ti!ally depressifig, ajid kis 
way of pLariiig Ku in one of the lower classes is 
something stiil more djsappomtmg. This was earned 
by his own erratic feelings (towards foe vaiioiH 
painters) and had nofoing |u do wifo the merits or 
defects of tlidr actual paintings. The raying: ''He 
who rings well will have few in harmony wifo 
kimsdf\ is true not ody in reference bo ballad 
ringers: and «mc may weep blood over Ealse rcfwrti, 
not only coiiccming foe genuine jade.* It sccnis to 

* Arrn rrfmp to [Jat ttijotija ofKti K'd-duh't wolkf nt^tilklijed by 
ainbcr^ odf tbe 3Dij Snn^ ilyniinic% ihry wtner pfaLiically 

iH £:giiTr DdnipoftilicfTifi, Lr. funotu duriclaf 

cif luiofitti liislDry', BiwfdhiHt viints^ Tjoisi wordiies, pw ^rai m . 
trf cocrecrapoKrics, bcadr illummivc picmrcf bupirori by 
aii4 pocmi such ai Mating a. Lute and Tending Sheep, 
jFui i^jhUih oT jnrmnib ind binis. Hu tuve been cfulte 

CCinprchcrui^'t:. Uli: rtllill of A k^ett iiiltfEA □ dc only Sn huriLifi 
naUffg bnt Di rite li£c of iH inmuied nactrre. Anicifig piErtom 
^ucHlicd to hini, bciridc thofc aicim^Dnxd Abovr^ ibniild br 
n-iiH.-Enbi£rtd two lundikToUi m colkctkttti, wt. a 

vttscMi of the niuEmou* Womm (ui Huir4iui kuiti. IVkua^). 
the cripcT 3 iroc c^py of Thi? Mjlnn-R of the Lure pn a ptjvare 
coUcTOfin), bn rhor *cyiisEii; pznnr^oQ with Ku K'ai-chfh 
tcani rjder ihTTjmr 

^ Refsciuic mclj£itnry jbuilt Pk^ a mm of thcCh'li lEatC hi 
tkr ci^llh C^tmuy BuC. who found a pioiK of impntidird yvAc on 
dikig^ihiu, fell! ftied ill viki CO ^oaviucc thr mlcr of ila Talur. 
Hc^ TT^tcd ss ^ imposcot,. whidli esiisnl him deep foirow 
sui i»ts of HkkkI, hm hnallv rekihilitiini wEiezi ihf ^tcskc hH 
bpnt polkhcd aiuJ foenc] lo be eeiac. Qf Bwjfr, iftso- 
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me that Hsieli lio, in Hd aueuipt at ciassificaiitin, 
has thrown rosoD to the wind and niincd it 
forever." 

The same op|K)5ition to Msich Ho's cissifieadan 
of Ka K'ai-chih among the rebtivcly inferior 
patntciY ij tepeated in the preface to Hsu hita-p'm 
la, supposed to be by a wntcr of the Tang period 
Called Xi Ssii<hcn (t.(iS9}i though made up later of 
bits borrowed from Yao Tsui and others. Bin when 
Chang Yen-yuan m the ninth ceuturv^ once more 
reconsidered the ^ucsdoii of Ku's artistic standing, 
he took a somewhat diferent view, expressed as 
follows; '^Ou examining Hsich Hoi critidsm caie- 
fUly, 1 find ii ^ibsolmely \mt md correct ind I 
caimot agree wiih some of the verAlrrt ^ Y.tp 
T iSiii and Li Ssu-chen/^ 

ft may, howcircr, be que^tionDtj wbedier any of 
these wnters based hij opinion on an acmal study of 
the masterV svorfca, Yao Tsui fdfers to “lustork'd 
fceords”, but to no existing paintings^ ^n 1 d Chang 
Yen-yuan seetm to have drawn his concliisLons 
mainly from thr report that Kn K'ai-idiilj had a 
great admiration for his older contemporary Wei 
Hsifili. The rradmons handed down from geaera- 
tian to gentrafion and recorded by men who did 
not hedtarjc tn repeat as their ovm verdicts what 
thej’ liad read or heard, fotm an mtcrcstiiig ikenuy 
hackgroinid hut hardly a safe Ibimdirioii for a 
critical study of die development of paJntmg at the 
tune of Ku K‘ai-chih. 

It is no longer possible to decide lo whar exient 
Kli K ai-chih actually surpassed the otlier painteins of 
lus time, but if we may believe the early recorders 
mentioned above, there were several pamters 
actwe in the fourth and fifth ccnturira, iiiosdy in 
Nanking, the capital of the Eastern Ch m (317-.pa), 
And of the Liu Sung (420-47S) ami the Ch'i (475^ 
iOi) dynasties, who not ouiy apiallcd but surpassed 
Kli K'^ai-chih in their art. Tlicy are menHantd with 
varieius degrees of todidona] praise, hut not 
charactermrd in a way that would make them stand 


out with disriuLi individnai profiles. Thus, foe 
insemee, Hsich Ho bestows mpch <a]£oi3iimn on 
Wei Hsich^ Hsiin Hsu and Chang Mo, whom he 
places in the same top class as Lu T‘an-wei, but 
gives no mdicatiom of thdr pictures. Other painters 
of traditional tame like Ku Chun-chih, Yuan 
Ch‘icn^ Tai K’ud, Chimg Seng-pao, Ttung Ping 
and Wang Wd, co mcuhou only a few^ are placed 
by him m lower classes md more sumuctly 
diaractmKcd- 

The two last, however, ate 10 us sometlung more 
than just names, not because any pidurcj hy them 
have been presetvtrd, hut on account of certain dis¬ 
cussions oil landscape painting reponed by Chatig 
Yen-ytiau and attnbuicd to Tsung Plug and Wang 
Wei respectively. These short essays have survived 
tn soinewkir cotmpr and fragmentary forms, but 
the ideas that they Eransinit may wdU be of the 
pencKb and they ate iuteresdng tp so far as they 
rcficct a fomaniic feclmg for nature and a (acuity of 
observation that mark a uiune advanced stiige m the 
dirvclopment of jandscape painting thou tan be 
traced, for Insuincc. in ihe pccurcs connected with 
the mmc ofKu K"ai-dyh, 

Tsung Pmg is said to have besi luj excellent df tn 
player as wch as a gcxxl psiintetj He loved to ^^11 
ahmit among the toountains iit Wn mA Cli*u (f r. 
south oi the Tt^Tir) and lived for some time in a hut 
tan Hitig-nhan (in Hunau), but when Jic grew old 
and weak he returned to Chiang-ling {in Bupch) 
whnre he spent the rest ofhii liie, 

“He said with 4 sight "Now 1 am old and sick; I 
am no more able to stroll about in the woiulcrful 
but I can ptmiy my bosom so that even 
when iying down 1 imy ramble among the mouti- 
tiins (in my thotighis) ' ; and w iie tramfiirtned Im 
former travek mro pictures on the walk. Whether 
seated or lying down he ahvap fccxd the pkTures: 
such was his noble nature. At the age of sisty-nine 
he composed a preface to lajidscape paituing in 
whkkheiaid: 

^ li-ilji' Vl, *, 
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Divifi^ Sages hoLl Tao witbki thcmselvei 
2iid respQiiii to (pcnctt^fc into) things; the VirttitrLts 
puxify ditir thoughts (hesaxts) and eon template the 
images (appearances). As co landscapes, tJicy 
have material fubsi^ncc^ bur their message is 
spirituJ. Therefore HiCan Yuan* Yao Khtng 
Kuang Ta K'uiif. Hsu Yu, K.u Chu, and 

others of their travelled among the mountaim 

of K^ung-t^ungp Miao^tu, Chi-shou and 

Ta-mcng.* This has been spoken of as the ptcasnre of 
the Virtuous and ilie Wise,* While the Disine Sages 
fohciw Tao through rheir spinr, the Wise ones 
undersrand landscapes by die beauty of their forms 
(wlikh coutabxs) Tan, is not the pleasure of the 
Virtuous quite similar? 

“'I am longing for the Lu and Hoig mountains/ 
and I am far away from Chuig and Wu. Old age baa 
taken me imau'are. 1 am adiamed thai I carmot 
concentrate my vitality and restore the healrh of my 
body; 1 am dismissed to have fallen into die Shih- 
men dra/ Now f con otdy do my paintings, spread 
colours and draw ctoud-cappcd momitains^ The 
proper pnnciples were lost (cut short) before the 
uuddLe ancient penod. but tlicy may be foinid again 
aftet a thc»ttrand years- TTie morH subtle things are 
beyond w'ords and onages, but the mind (hean;) 
may grasp them m the scriptures. Yet Iiow much 
more is it not so in regard to places wliox one has 
been in the body and seen with the eyes, Thai one 
can render fonns with forms and roloun wfth 
colouri. But as the {Cun-Inn mountain is very 
Jarge and die pupiJs of my eyes arc small, it is 
diificult for the eyes to discern it completely at close 
range; only whst the distance is several can the 
moemtain be cowplercly taken in even by the rnioJl 
pupils of the eyes. It ts evident that tlic hntber away 
one moves the umller become the things that one 
sees. 

"Now 3S I streiieb the lilk and rcprcsciit far away 
things on it, even the form of the K^nndun moun- 
dill can be completely rendered wuhin 3 square 
inch. A vertical stroke of three inches equals a 
height of 8000 feet, and a horizontal stroke of fisx 


feet takes in a distance of tfxj /i* When one examines 
a piciure one may fteJ chssidsfjed if the Likeness is 
not stiifolly rendered* but not because of its simll 
size if it trammits coire^y the likeness (or the 
edbet) Lif iiature^ Thus the btautv of the Sung and 
the Hua iiiDunraim and the mysterious gorgo may 
be completely rendered in a picture. 

"If you satttfy your eyes and make the heart 
(thoughts) rrspond accordmg to the principle iind 
achieve iikenesi by still, then all eyes will be 
^d^fied and all hearts re^ond; and as rhev are 
satisfied and responsive the spirit will be moved, 
and when die spirit is aroused* the proper tbiug 
(right pnnciple) is attimed. fven though one 
returns again co seek out the mysterious defiles^ 
whiit more could one add? 

"The spirit as such has no clue {attacliment)^ but 
when dwdUiug in a ±omi it affeexs the likeness* The 
right pTTnciple is to make it enter ihe outlines of the 
image; if one can draw these perfk^y^ the whole 
thing is really acconipb^hcd- 

"Thus, in living leisure] y and regulating die vital 
breath, in cleaning the wine-cup, m playing the 
ck*m^ in apenii^ (imroUing) a pienire in vecicmoii, 
and in meditating on the four quarters of the w^orld, 

I do not repudiate the inspiration (urge) of Hraven 
hut nspond in tny solitude to the call of die 
wilderness, where no man lives, but difis and peaks 
rise.to davdi i ig haghts and cloudy forest arc dense 
and vast. 

“The Divine Sages and Virtuous men of countless 
ages have found cndkss pleasure m it (this attitude) 
and made it part of dum spidi and mind. What more 

t tlif miamcftTtD Tiflisca Icg^auliiry fkiiH?* ludi eh Kuanj^j., 
ttK* cmpcpDr Ya^ -inJ- Hid irtij3 wsi one ofthf fbw phiL> - 
lophcij OD the Mw-ku montttiiju die abode pf the Itmnoitaii in 
Fd-lui. 

■ Ta-nifio^ a a tumf med for the far off wv^tcnc fnmnczi but, 

iilcc die PC 3 £ of dme najnaE, n u mnic Icf^iukty than gcogf?ipCri* 
oiL 

* E(££cxcntPC E& ibe Book Vl, Chapt.ai: "rtTic wiie find 

pleasure iOTTartr, the vbxEiiiai fizuipleaspix in hills*”. 

^ Lo^^ihaDa rn ICian^ii, llfaig ^an in H titipp 

* Uiclen. attenpdiifl the unposable. Aadi^m, Book XJV, 
Clia|ifC41, 
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cm [ do? 1 IDO find picture in die ^irir. h tHert 
anythijig better thiii this joyfUlucss of the spirit?** 

it -k ^ 

Tlic iktc of die ailing primer who in hii mirc^ 
metit kept on ^rearing stibstitutes for the grind 
works of naraic whieh he no longer was abJc to 
contixmplate in objective reoliry may imletcl impress 
iw as almost mgic, but to himscif- if wc may judge 
by hifi own words - it seemed difeent. The lomr- 
whiit painful situaliOTi becninc to him ajj opportu-’ 
nity, or an incentive^ to search for another road of 
approadi to the cloud-capped moimtams^ the 
roaring strcains and wmti-s wept pines which he Had 

the contemplative wan- 

While he contmued to stretch the rilk and spread 
die colours the essentiri problem was no longer to 
him to represent coiiviitciiigly the outward hkenos 
of grand rootifi^ but tt? grasp their intrinsic life^ the 
abiding choncfcr impressed on the sensitive iTlm of 
!iis souL His physical inability did not cause liim to 
repudiate the mspiration of Idcavoi*^ (or Natvire). 
On the contrary^ it made him long for it more than 
ever, he felt more anxious than ever to reach down 
into soiiEccs whence alone sprang a truly crearive 
ttispiratioc. bfc tells tis liow he tried to make hun^ 
self - body* soul and spirit - more open to it and 
10 ore capable of transmitting it irs' hving icuurely 
and rcgulatuig the viial breathy by id»mng the 
wine-cup, playing the cA‘frt, and ptactisitig medit^ 
tion. 

Tlicsc methods were by no means new or extra- 
oedmary; the)' had been Ezied and practised iLncr 
tunc immemorial by men m scorch of TaOk the 
spintnal heart or wcll'-spring of dieir own being, a 
smich pursued by those who felt the need of deeper 
knowledge and more permanent values than they 
could find in the world of scnoual experiences. Who 
WrCre these men? They were the forertstmers and 
creators in the field of thought and art* the sages 


seen, and absorbed during 
derings of former years. 


and viltuuus men of countless ages who found 
peace and endless pleasure in this search, thi* path of 
fpiritual exploration, as indicated by the old printer* 
wlio ^ivinds up by cxdriming: ” What more cm t 
dof- f.r. to find coiisoiarion for die tired soul and 
guidance for the longing of his heart,.. This search 
brought him as a final guerdon ^^Thc joy fulness of 
thespirii"* 

His words may be vague, hut they have die ring 
of personal experience and become consetjuendy 
more ccnivincmg and agnificant than some of the 
lengthy Taoist dissertations on iandscape-prinring of 
later Hines, He is convinced he has fijtmd the satii- 
tjon ol problems daat occupied scores of Chinese 
paintm in later ages and tnay as such be called the 
first represmtarive of the kind of art that became 
known ai kna (thecailTuredniaTi*sprindtig). 

We need not enter mto Jesctiptiona of thii kiini 
of paintiug at this place, nor try to rcconstmct the 
pictorial ch^iFactcnsiics ofTsiing Ping*s lost works 
(which may have been kss advanced dm his 
dieoreticn! arritude), but it should be remembered 
diat lie also mserted in his es^y a tew technical notes 
ttferiug to the representation df large objects in 
small pictures, and the proper way of tmdermg 
space and dlftaiice in kndscapes, observations whkb 
also seem to be based on his pexsotial cxpcriMce and 
practice as i printer. 

* * + 

The same phiSosophical attitude based on Taoiit 
ideas as that cxpre^cd by Tsung Ping b also to be 
found in Wang Wet^s remarks on tandscape^painr- 
ing. But they arc transmittfid in a more fiagmentarv 
and corrupt form thao the by the older painter. 
The gctieral tiemi of thoughi expressed by 
two landscape prititcrs makes it indeed evident that 
the romantic sentiment for natorc and the endeavonr 
to transmit it canvincmgly in paintings had reached 
a rtmatkable degree of development ac die time. 
But rias, even this ii a suppotidon based mainly on 
Ittoiary and philosophical dcductiom. 



The Six Dynasties and the Sui Period 

I 

on History and Religion 


With the of the Liang dynasty in 

Nanking (502-556) a new impetus was given to die 
arts and lettcirs, partiimLirly m the religioUiS field* The 
founder of the dynasty, the emperor Wa-ti {502- 
54V)^ sfarted as a snicE Confodanist and spent, to 
begin with^ large iuins on temples and schools 
wherdn die sacied wrmngs of the great sage were 
ictidkii fay which no doubt the standards of the 
oificials^ dasi rai^ and broadoied. But this 
did not satisfy him for moie tlian a few years. He 
nirntd to Buddhism^ whkb ofTcitd a Jatgci scope 
foe die devoaofi of this remarkable monarch,. He 
STOt messengers to the Western countries for 
teachers to instruct his people in Buddhisn}; and die 
tesult in course oi nmf miire three 

thousand bonzes assembled in the opitaJ and temples 
were erected ah over die country* Wu^*^s pcrsoiiai 
tbvnrion grrw ccFiicurrcnily with die spread of tlie 
new religion^ and in 518 be witbdirw voluntarily 
from the dirccrion of public afiairs to apeud hiE days 
as a common bonze in die Monastefy^ of Harmon¬ 
ious Peace, whkh he had built at great expense in 
the capital. But as this wiihdra wal proved dungefom 
to the stability of the state. Wu-n was obliged after 
a while CD listen to the entreaties of his ministers and 
return to litc life in the palace. Yet his desire live 
in seclusion fat from the ceremoiuous pomp of the 
court proved stronger a$ time went on, and caused 
hirn to repeat the cxpcrimjent of withdrawal twice in 
later years. He ended his days as a simple mauk in 
die Monastery of Harmonious Peace (550)^ 

Chinese hjstcmans are no doubt right when they 
claim that the monarches religious fort our became a 


source of danger to dit Stability of die state and 
caused confusian in the government* The fao: is 
that Wu-ti represented a rather advanced type of 
humapt-sm* parriciihrly in liis endtivour to tn- 
troduce certain Buddhist principles in thcodmimsim- 
tion, as, for instance, die prohibition against killing 
any hving thing. By this not only a great number of 
animals formerly used hi oihdal sacrifices^ but also 
ctiTnttials were ^ved from death, a (merciful bur 
mis^en) policj' which tended to upset the morals 
and the iraditioiial principles of justice in China. 

Wu-d’s active interest in Budklhkm became a 
cultural factor of cuiiMderahte impoctaiice, not only 
in bis own realm bur also m wider cirdcs. From 
Nanking influences radiated to ofoer parts of China 
as well as to Korea and Japan, where Buddhism at 
this ttme opened the way for a arw wave of cultural 
florescence* Wherever it etacbed it bioo^it with it 
an moncasfflg mtetest m htetature and an, stiTnukt- 
mg activity^ tn tbe field of building and sculpture and 
inspiring dirccdy or mdireedy the more inuginativc 
and subtle arts of pain ting and writing. One of die 
besi-inowti rerdmemies of the litcrarv acrivEcy at die 
Liang court is the W^ti hulan, a large coUecrion of 
selected wriiings m prose and poetry compiled by 
the cmpcror''s eldest son Hmo T^tin g ^ who was. 
widely known for his noble and romantic character. 
The ardstic dcvdopmetic that followed in the wake 
of Boddlumt is amply testified in the records about 
several of the painters menticnicd bdlow^ 

Otic of the most memorable events in the 
religious history of China during the reign of Wu-n 
Was the arrival of die Indian pacriarch BodhidJnrma 
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(in Chirtfse, Ta-mo) in aboitt 520 cr p6. He gave the 
unpulse TO a trmd of thought and an attitude 
cowards nature and art which in later cime^ hoirt rich 
fruits in the fidd of painting. In Iii$ thmtnis interview 
with ihe ctnperot Wu-d* which is described lu a 
Chinese bcMsk of dauhtfiil dace but Idghly rhafac- 
terbtic tendency^ he pointed out that spirinial jnsighi 
and delivermcc could not be obtained by the study 
of books or by prayers and good works, nor could 
teal knowdedge be commimicated by wordst it is 
intuitive and can only be obtained tlirough nicdiCa- 
riou. The vision w'hich brings light and deliverance 
comes in a as naturally as the opening of a 

fiowet or The reflccrion of a star la a Enoiiatain bkc. 
The only true reality is fjie Buddha-namre m the 
hcrart of every maiL, the individualized ray of a 
universal divine essence to wlikJi Bodhidharma like 
ail rhe geeae Mdiayana teachers was pointiiig. 

According 10 the siory^ the sEcm and taacurti 
Indian patriarch liad not much success in his attempt 
to convince the Chmese emperor that all the good 
w^orks and the wealth that lie lavished on the 
Buddhisi congregations and the temples were of no 
avail in a spiritual sense. Yet^ tlie message tint he was 
preaching ivas in hamuony with an i^U and ticep 
current of Oiincsc thoughci li had been expressed 
by great philosophers of andquiry, stKh as Lio-tati* 
and applied in Taoi^ pracrias and insdmrions- 
There may fiot liive been a great many :it the rime 
who tuUy realized the unport of BoiHudlLamLi'i 
teaching, but as dme went On it struck root in 
w'lder circles and produced rich harvests by a 
gradual, if not conimuous dcvdopmetiE which we 
shall liavc oazarioii to observe at several important 
junctnrra fn the hiswiry of Chinese pain ting. 
Bodhidhamia^s teaching wliich, to quote Sir Cliarles 
Eliot/ “inipancd 4 ipecM tone and chararict to a 
section (though not the whole) of Fax Eastern 
BEjtldhism’^ became known m Cliiiia as Ch'an 
(j.e. Divan=Dhyana)* in Japan as Zen. 

Beside diis meditative school therr. were, how¬ 
ever, other forms of Buddhimt whidi, during the 
pmcesn of assimilarion m China, vrere also modified 


J9 

to accord with earlier rdigiom traditions of the 
country* Some of them vrere coloured by Taoisi: 
ideas, others were brought into harmony with the 
tradhiotiol ancestral worship of the Chinese people, 
whereas Budilhist painring iu Cl nil a became an 
ahnosr bidcpcndent tbrm of art connected by its 
iconography with its Indian sources but verj' free 
ill its artistic criuyp^>sitionr of die imported moti& 
(an independence still more nonccabie in some of 
the Buddliist sculptures of die same period). 

TJie msptration olfcrcd by Buddhist philosophy 
and religton to further ardsric (ievd-opmiuit was to 
no miall extent cast imo earlier native tnr>uld$ 
which 111 spice of all modifications rcinamed more 
Chkiesc than Indian. On the other Jiaiid, it inay be 
mmcnibcTed that when the TaoisB imtitured rheir 
temples and places of worditp and £ck the need of 
hieratic imagti) in painting and sculpture, they did 
not hesitate to adopt with slight changes Buddhist 
models of die kind. BudJliism ofrtrcd to the 
ChiiiL-sc, to quote Sir Charles Eliur, ^TdeaU suind co 
the artistic temperament; peace and beauty reigned 
in its maiiastmes, its doctrini;? diat Hfe is otit and 
eontmiioiis is reflected in that love c>f nature, that 
symj^theric undentanding of plants and animals, 
diat intimate mnon of senrimenc with landscape 
w^hich mark* the beir Chinese picnims"* In adicr 
words, die Chinese appropriated and dir\'clopcd 
such elements of Buddhist religion and philosopliy 
as appealed to thrir tcmpcraincni ill parricular, 
but they would never ha ve been able to give such 
noble cxpresiioti m thenv, liad tli^y noi 
prepared for the Usk by earlier experiences in the 
field of rdigious diouglil: and by their traditional 
coneeprion of art as a tymbolic means of communi¬ 
cating spirimal ideas. Tlie consequottcc was that 
some of the leading pamten of die early periods 
represented with equal success Bodhiiattvas and 
Taoist Limnorcals m forms wliich showed little 
diffcricncc^ except in external attributes. 

It should also be- mmembered that the pictures 
inspired by Tadst or Buddliui philosophy or 

* <5^ vnHlt C, L4MiiJmi i^ai. 
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religion cotm^tjoi by nci only of devationat 

miages or iJIuBtrative pom tings for die tnot^ 
edncatkm of the comnuin crowd; they mdndcd also 
rcpxcscntations of stclLu diTinities or heavettly 
rulers of vadoiif kinds, ptcfetably in Taoist goise^ 
but sometimes also nrprcseDting beings or forces of 
the Mahayana pantheon. We ftud such teprcsctita- 
tious listed amofig the works of paintieTs like Ckmg 
Seng-yuand Chan Tzu-ch len at the side of pictures 
of Biniilhas ami Bodhisattvai* The motijl^ were 
derived from diflerenr sources or secQDiis of 
diought, blit the pictorial fcpresetitarions were 
equally estimated hy the CKmese painters and an 
lovers. They were after all less interested in the 
iconographic definition of die tegnidarj' or s^in- 
bohe figures chan in the artistic interpretation of the 
spiritual significance otf die niotifi, wlucb could be 
rendered with many individual varianons. In this^ as 
in so many other fields of creative activity^ iinc may 
notice the exuaordinary faculty of the Chmese to 
asrimilaie ideas from various sources^ and of im¬ 
printing them, when expressed in symbols of art. 
widi their own unmistakable characteristics. 

^ it -k 

Tlic cidtunl prosperity which existed in Naiiting 
during the heyday of Liang Wu-ti came to on end 
dmini; the last veari of the old xnonjarch. nnd was 
practically wiped out in the time of his sons Ghicn 
W^-a (550-551) Yuanni (SS^SSS)- The 
decisive blow to this epoch of peace and benevolent 
Kuiiianisni WU 5 dcalE by ike imscrupulous adven¬ 
turer Hou Ching (502-552), who for some time 
succeeded in plajing bis treacherous games dtet- 
natclv wirh ebe Easteoi W-et and the Liang 
governments, Bencfiiing by the confidence of the 
txio credulous old mlej:. he succeeded finally in 
occupying the capital by a rufic and deposing Wu-ti, 
Wc arCi however, uAd that when Hou Ching came 
into the preseixce.of Wit-ti (who then was eighty- 
tix years old) "he was so overcome WTlfa the calm and 
m^estic appearance of the monarcli that a frar came 
over him, and kiLE^liiig down lie did obdsaiKe to 


him * ^ Tlie Qidy RLuiark that die cmpai?r made to him 
was! am afraid you must be weary with your long 
stay in the cacnp and the great labour it has cost you 
CO destroy nry kingdom".. . The words were mild^ 
but the reproach went homE- When Hou Ching 
came out from the iniciv^iew he remarked to one of 
his officers: "I have ltd drousandf of men into battle, 
and 1 have chjirged the enemy at the bead of my 
cavalry, and I never frit the least fear. But todayp 
when I got mto the presence of the old tmxi j 1 could 
not restrain the frclings of tear that canae over me. 
Truly, he u awt-irispiring, and I will never venture 
into bis presence agani,'^^ 

Hou Clmig spared himaclf any furtiicr cx- 
penences of the kind by starving the old monarch 10 
death withiti a few montlis and placing a yenmger 
member of the family lUi die throne for the tone 
being as a figure^kcady but as he too pro ved unsatis- 
faciory lo die lebcl, he wai murdered within a year. 
Another makeshifi w^as cried for a while b lit proved 
no more saiisfretory; Hou Ching was^ as a matter of 
fcet. not only feared but dctesied, and it was a gixac 
relief to the whole popuiadou of the realm when he 
finaliy (551) was defeated by the old Liang general 
Ch'Jn Pa 4 isien. Wu-ti"s seventh son quietly as¬ 
cended the throne under the name of Yikn-tip but 
as Naukmg had sufirred mucli dunng the occtipa^^ 
tiun of the rebels, lie moved his capital to Chiang- 
Iing in Hupeh. I'lie emperor was a man of great 
leammg and had the same miercst in the hirmaniti^ 
os his fjclicft but he w'as more mehned row'ards 
Taoism dian towrards Buddhism. He Imd acoxmtj- 
la ted 3 ven^ large collection of book writings and 
pictures, and it was hts dcliglii — tn the reiirciticnt of 
the Tooist tempfr wlueie he friund hii Eivourite 
residence — "to dr^am away kis day's in musings over 
the mj’steries of the frith that he n> much loved". In 
thr mcanriuie the affairs of the state wTni from bad 
to w'orse. "When die army of the Western Wd state 
stood at the gates of his capital, he ordered that his 
whole eolbetion of one hundred and forty thousand 
books (and paintings?) should he burnt and, 

^ /fnpfFNJ' tfiitCiff tfjl Ghithi fSllatighai p+3i44. 
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brtafcing his word in two, he sent his submission 
to the conqueror. Arcordicig to othet accotmts he 
wanted to throw himself into the fire too so as to 
be comimied together with hU beloved books. 
These ciirbuient ^^lidca] events did not pass 
withoiit some serious repercussions in the hisrot)' of 
an, as may be easily jmagined from what know 
about the Liang emperors* keen aefivitics as collec¬ 
tors and patrons of pamdng, Chong Yeu-yiim tefcis 
to this ven' esphddy in his acrount of the vicis¬ 
situdes of the imperial picture collections in China; 
and, to judge by his way ol prescntiiig the matter, it 
teems that thi! shrnost complete de^tmetion of the 
Liang emperors collection wrs the greatest loss m 
the field of painting before the T‘ang perioii To 
quote:^ 

"Liang Wu^i added many \^uabJc and rare thiugs 
and w ^5 always trying to complete the (imperial) 
collecdon. Yuan-ti was very accomphahed and 
talented in the artsi he waa hiniielf a good pahuef. 
Prcciotis and rare old things ^‘cre accumulitcd in 
the storchouie of the palace^ 

"At the time of Hou Chnig's rebellion, Ptincr 
Kang dreami several times of Ch^bj (Shih-) himig, 
and that all the were oiicc tiiore burnt. And it 
reoJly happened so: several hundred cases of pictures 
from tlje palace were btuned by Hmi Chmg. When 
peace was rc-c^itablishcd after Hou Ching, all the 
pictures sail left were transported to Chiang-ling 
^iid then destroyed by general Y'iS Chin nf Wemnn 
WcL When Ydm-ti about to abdicate, he 
brouglu together all tlir most iimotis pictures, 
calligraphies and classic books (some :i. 400 .ooo 
pieces it! all) and ordered a servant of the iimerr 
apurtment Kao Slnm-pao to hum thenr.. The 
cmpercir wanted to throw himself inw the fire, to 
bum witli the pictures, but a palace lady seized him 
by his gown and saved him. He took die precious 
swords from Wu imd Yueh amd tried brccdt 
them against a pilar: exebuniug *Oh. rhar the 
Hsiao 6 mily at lai should have come to this! 
tea cuing and otlture dull not survive thh night'. 

^YB Chin t<}ok out of the ashes more than 4000 


books and paintings and brought them to Ch’atig- 
an- Tliercfbre Yen Chth-c^ui wrote a song called. 
Kmn u'tf ^hfng (in which be srid)r ^Millions of 
people w^erc captured and embved, a thousand 
cartloads of books went up iu jnioke*.” Noduog 
like di4s has ever been known in history. All litera¬ 
ture and learning was destroyed widiout a trace."' 

While thc^ tragedies W'trc enacted ii] Nanking* 
no less momentous events took place in northern 
Chimi whichp since the end of the fourth centnryp 
bad beeu under the rule of the Northmi Wd 
dynasty (f.398-532), formed by the T'u-pa Tartars, 
a people of Tiirco-^Mongohan origin who bad 
penetrated into China frtnn the north-west* Their 
first centre ol govcmincnl was in Ta-t'ung jii. 
Shansi^ but iu 4gR they moved down to Lo-yaug^ 
the old eastern capital of China^ and assimilated 
grsduidly more and more of die Chinese culture and 
mode of life. The bicr nders of tliis foreign dynasty 
were as a mauer of ficc uo less anxious rfian foe 
native piiiicra to revive and fiirdier die cultural 
traditions of the Middle KingdotiL Most of them 
were devoted Kuddhists, active in propgadng this 
religion by establishing msHtudom of Icimmg, 
where tethers fr^jni India and Caicraj Ana were 
wclccimed, and great ccntrei irf wniship for die 
crowd. Buddhism spread rapidly over the noTthern 
provinces and there became for a while more 
dominant titan **SoiJih ol the Rj vcr**i partly owing 
to ihc fret thar the imdofgtos^^ of earlier philo- 
st'phkaJ and religioiu teachiDgs was less liixuriatit in 
the north tfrm in the south. 

The majff imposiug record of this religious 
oithiiiiasni still existing is the great mass of Buddhist 
scuipcuie partly m the form of memorial stelae or 
angle figures and partly conristit^g of rockdiewn 

* from Li-Cii fnin^liu 4 fhi. L Chapt '"nn; Etifc xnd Hill af 
Paijinrig", 

* Tim sQCfm to refer co ihe nunncr m whidb the cemmjiiadeT of 

thr W'^DEmi Wd 41 Illy rcsTordcd ha iUicr the vietorY 

cw th£ I j iiTg i; he dutxzhinitcij mtaz ibui thirty fo^mnnd tnetp 
sad WDwn tEiKiiig them mhn ■m n m be their 

dkeu 4W4y VO Ch'Oflg-an aiul pdld 41 thiou^u^ die 

etkniLny md fratoJ in rh« ntart enmi vny inuginubk. 
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Statues ui the cave tcnpls made under die rule of 
the Nordiem and Wistern Wei nders. Much of it 
lui5 been loiit thrc)iigh wanmn destruction ^ bur even 
the mudlated re mnan t, stiU bo be seen Ai. places like 
Yiiu-kajig and Lung-tn^n^ and finthcr towards die 
west 3t Mai-chi ^han and P'mg 4 iiig ssu, is more 
impofEant tlnm die religious leolptuTcs froai any 
other part of the Middle Kingdom. The output uf 
paindng was probably eomcsptmdiiigly rich, hut of 
this hardly anything remains CKcepc the wall- 
pahitnigs in the cave temples al Ttm-huatig and 
F^ing-lmg ^sa to which wc will rctiim preseady; 
The intense artistic activity which followed itt tlie 
w^ake of tlic early wave of Buddhist inspiration that 
swept over die North era W'ci coiintrj', was how¬ 
ever a relidvdy isolabed occurtcncc of lirdc im-^ 
porUnce lor the evolution of painting at die old 
CaitTEB. 

The Northern Wds came to im mgloriois end in 
about when, the coimuy over which they 
trilled was divided bcEWctni two strrandary btanches 
of the old T*o-^pa dan, known aa the Eastern and die 
Wesreni WeL Tlicse sliorr-Jived dynasties pkyed^ 
for a decode or two, lea d i n g parts in tlic political 
game and were both instnimentai m weakening the 
hegemony of Uang Wit-ti* but they liad tui deeper 
roots in the countrj' and wefe^ eassly chspbeedT the 
Eastern Wei by die tbunder of die Northern Ch"i 
d\Tiasty (in 550) and die Western hy die Northern 
Cliou d)ma4£y in about 557. But the imperial thrane 
in Nanking, which became vacant at the sEunc 
Jimctura of time through the fnial extmaiun of the 
Liang house, was Lxrupied by the Ch*en dynasty 
( 557 - 5 ^ 7 )* 

Some of the rulers of these nrwiiorthrni dynasties 
were active in proinocing the Buddhist and Taoist 
religions sud the figurative arts in ihdr service, but 
others hke Wu“d of Northem Chou (561—577) had 
no uie whaisbevff for the mystical iaibhs and ihctr 
artisdc imagrry. To him as a srera Confudanist they 
were meretj^ superstidon- The founder of Northem 
Ch^i* Wfen-hsuan-tb found it tnuch of 3 waste 
to mpport two religions, and cunsecjiiently, in order 


tt^ make a choice betw^am Taoism and Biiddliistn, 
called tlie leaden^ of tH>i:h parties to bring forth 
the best arguments they could on beliaif of dieir 
loiths. As this disputadori rrsujted in a victory for die 
Buddhists, the Taoist priesEs were ordered on pain of 
tlcath to shave tlidr heads and become bonzes, aniJ 
according to the records* diey all liubirntticd to the 
order with the exception of four who pre&cred to 
die os martyrs ot their fiirh . Cjti^ of the ktet 
tnOliarcbs of the same dynasty, Wen-kimg (5^5— 
575), found the most conspicuous cxpicmon for Iiis 
cciigsous devotion in die habits of a meiidJcant 
monk! he went around widi die begging briwl 
asking support for the monastic insritutLons. Bin it 
was not only Buddhist art ami. learning which 
enjoyed kvours ai Yeh, the city near the border 
between Honan and Hopei where the Chh princes 
resided, also the docoradvc Arts atid secular p-tmftng 
found here support and protection. 

Among the painters recorded by Chang Yen^ 
yuan may be noticed several belonging 10 the *^nc4r 
otwricot penoJ*^, who were active at the couits of the 
Nortbctii Ch"i empetiots or in their state,, 3s for 
uistaTicc Yang Tzu-luia, T^ien Scng-liang, Liu Slia- 
kuei, and Tsko Ckimg-ta, mJ dso somewhat 
youngCT men like T ung Chan Tzn-di ien, 

Sun Shang-ezii, Cheng Ea-shih and Yang Ch'i-tan 
who started in the t^ei Ch'i dynasry hm did most of 
their work undet the Sui emperors and tlicrefort 
arc pkred by Chang Yen-yuan iu the ^*modcrn^^ 
period.. They have all been accorded proininait 
places m the dotumentiry history of Chmese 
pamting, hut before we turn our attcntioii to a fow 
of tlicm, it may be desirable to add some informa¬ 
tion about the historical cvenis which led to the 
unification of the wliolc of Cliina under tlic Sui 
emperon. 

The successfol political work of the first fmptxor 
Wen-d^ or Sui Kao-tsu (581^504) laid the foimda- 
nov\ for a rCTiyal and coitcDitration of the mtjon s 
forces also m the fields of religion md art. It Imi hem 
said that lire founder of the new dynasty used 
Buddlnstn as one of tlu: meam for restoring the 
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imiry of tlit? tHipirr, His za^l for crcciiiig mJ 
restoring temples afid for dieir dccnrstimi with 
statues auil paimkigs must have been extraordimiy, 
Aixording to the tradiiioiiiil records, tin fewer than 
17P2 new tctuplen wcic built and 106,580 statues of 
gold, silver, sandal-wood, ivory aiid stoac wen: 
made for the s^ctiianes: other buildings and 
statues were restored and niany temples, ao doubt, 
Tedccomtcd with wall-paintitigs. Fichgious piainraig 
received a strong imperils during the early pan of 
this powerful tiew^ d>*msty* and from the little wc 
know abk>iit thcgcocraT stylistic development during 
dicsc years, it sgeins evidnmt diiit the Buddhist 
pintings of the Sui penod must h^vc been not only 
liietatieally impi:aiug but also in a formal sense 
hnther developed than the rather linear manner of 
the precediug periods. The paintcTs were apparently 
aiming at effects of relief aud of pictorial illusiou 
ivhicli hitliciTo Iiad been only sligbdv developed. In 
other words, die foundatiojis were liiid for the strong 
plasrically developed slylc tif the great Tang 
paiuurrs. 

The prepanJerauce of religious ait during the 
early part of the Sui dytmt>- should i\nt male us 
forget that there were, as noted many 

proniinent painters who devoted tlieinselves to 
various kinds of profane subjects, suds as portraits, 
animals, buddings and landscapes. Pictures of tbest: 
kiudi were evidently becoming mom iTcqucnt m 
the Sui period than before, as we dull fiiul in the 
records of some of the painters’ wocks^ 

The western capital m Shaid became nnw 
Great Flourishing City" tT a4ismg <ii*^ig) and was 
bid imt on a large ^ale with straight streets tuimiitg 
noTth-simth and east-west^ special, quarters for the 
irnperial rcaidcnccs^ and offices and temples and parks 
enclosed by walh; it was the foundattunof Clfaiig- 
an, the "'Citv- of Limg Peace", which diem dtirtug 
the early years of the Tang dynasty, became the 
greatcapital of the Eastern hcimsphcjr. The emperor 
Wen-d’s artiviriet wrrt' mainly absofbod by die 
poliriod reorganization, birr he also took a pcrsotul 
interest m die reUgious reform* — atipporied by 


unp^irtam new tranGLuiom of the Buddlust icrip- 
nrres - and gave, at lease indirecti)% die impulse to a 
growing narioiul renaissance in the held of die 
figorative ans and the written language. 

Wm-ci's son Yatig-ri Wiis not a persoiiahty as 
w^ell ha lanced and purposeful the fotmder of the 
dynasty, lie failed completely tn bts political ad¬ 
ventures in Korea and eh<rvsdieie but Ifo interrst in 
the fine arts, and pamcxikrly ui palming, was 
evidendy dcvdiipcd to a higlicr degree than that of 
his father. He is said to hiivc been very fond f jfcourr 
festivals and spcctaciiW decorations and ti* have 
lavifhed febulom sums on the lUagutfoieiit b<iaC 5 in 
which he was wont la travel dung the canals with 
.di his court Iri other words, he had 3 use for the 
decorative and pictonal arcs and was consequently 
also atrivc in reorgamziiig the imperial pktme 
coUltuoh ivliich* as told by Cliang Yen-yijan in the 
passage quoted above, liad suScred such serious 
devaftarion at die tall of the Liang dynasty. The 
fiirdier vicissitudes of diis central treasury of 
paiudngs in China are leported by the iamc author 
in the following w^ords. They are quoted here as a 
further tesdnijQuy of the emperor Yaug-u*s interest 
ill the nuittcr, 

“!n the Ticn-chia era of the Ch'cn dynasty (jtki- 
565) rhe emperor Ch“m Wen-ri did his umu:^ 
^areliuig for mon: piemres, and he got together a 
fair uuiuUcn Wlicn Sux conquered Clfcn (r.jSD) 
two official fecordcTs, P*ri Chu^ and Kao Cbiung, 
were appointed to take care of them. They collected 
mate dian 800 icrulls, 

*Thc emperor Wen-p of Sui built two rcrrac<^ 
brhmd die Kuan-w^^ uai in die Eastern Capital 
(Uiyang), The one ro tlie east was called the Miao- 
k^ai fai fWondcrtul Patterns TowerJ and served lor 
the canservarion of old writings, while the one to 

* A mutEd udfidal of ihr Sui paipcTOTi iviio hth chirked bs 
Yiulg^i wiUi the Ctnde Chmq aivl CrnuaL 

Ajia. EEireura^nl itur cm^nrof "s of C43uqua£ zEkd lotry 
nC }d% awn ind fnarf aitiiiki f,ujLid 

bribery md carmptirHl.^' He wai Ibrcfd to icrvr: tSie tcbid Yis- 
wte snd litmviid* Ik helped tin- ipndimt Ton Cltko- 

to riR Hm dymity oTHim. Smrd imdct j* pcrndmi 
inf the Ihunlcif ftevetwe vnd ^ol 
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tils, west was rallfJ fhiT Pacxii t*td (Tem^c of 
Prraous Hmih-stn>kies)i md was used for storing 
famouA i>Icl pictures* Whai Yaiig-ci travdietl to 
Ying-cliou {U^ Ctriang-tu m Kiati^} he toi^k them 
all with bjjU- but during the jouEDev one of die bo^t^ 
was upset, and more than liaif the tjumber wtte lost. 

"When Yang-i] perished (was killed) all his pic¬ 
tures tunie mto die posassion. of Ytt-wen liua-chi,^ 
atid whm Hm-chi went (whh these) to luao-ch'^ng 
(in Slimtung) the ptctiurcs were all taken by Tou 
Ch4en-tc,= while those left behind in the Eastern 
Capital cainc into die possession of Wang Shih- 
ch^ung,* 

^Whm the sacred Tang dynasty, mdie Iifth year 
of Wtt-tE (<l22)p Iiad conquered the rebeb and 


capnircd die two fidsc pretenders (Ton Chieii-t^ 
and Wang Shih-ch'ung), die pirdous things kept 
ai the two capitals and those t^cn with the 
rednuc to (Yang-cliDu) all came into the posscssicoi 
of the House of Tang. An ofScial^ Song Tsun-kucii 
was appoimed to bring these by boat along the 
rirer w'estward (to Ch*ang-an), But when he had 
reached tlie Whctsione Pillars near die capital the 
boat wa$ carried away by the stream and stmt, so 
that only one or two tmebs of the piatirc (collection) 
were saved. 

Xhcrc were thus at the beginning of the X*ang 
period only 300 pictures in tlic itnpciial collectiLVii, 
ai d til lin g those from the Siii ami the previous 
dynasties. 


n 

Cihm^ Sing-yu and some Comemporariei 


The most famout and frequently menrioneil 
pointers of the Six Dynaitio, placed by Chang 
Yen-yflan iq the '"near (or, least) ancient pcnod"\ 
are Chang S^ng-yn (active imJcr the liang), Yang 
Tzij*-hui and- Ts*ao Chtmg-ci (acuve imder the 
Northern Ch*t dynasty)* To these may be added 
fiiur piintm who started in rite period of the Six 
Dynasacs but worked mamly nmler the Sui 
dynasty, Tung Po-jen. Oim Tzti-ch^iai, Yang 
Ch'i-tait and Cheng Fa-shih. Chwig YeB-ynan 

^ A tiTtniTkie Eorperm wliD tmiiliy ^ioonia^iaii bii 

rnsner aiid caiueti to be Vilkd m iog«Jijer with icvctal 
ittctjijien of the liiijKrul humty. Ht rhm set om Yanp- 
chim. ^ Shrmi wuk muT> trsium imJ wcimot. 

When he roebect the dbulct oT Wei fm CMhii) be ict MnoclT up 
as ^' Kniptror pf FM“, bpc wai sson ifitt beiriiycTd hj ihc robfei 
chief TiMii Chiniraf^ whu orrmiiit of tbtf Trait tnstfmci, 

GiLa^rf^*. CLt,,j53j_ 

^TcMi who tbm HJunc Ultn the pomorwi of 

tmiuits, mctiuiia^ ihr pktinei wlikli bfxu he th^ LnpexiuJ. 
coikciton, inpted ai 1 rebd cMefio Slmuung; at die tinie ^thc 
licitb ofYaugr^^ (^t^) be pradaliiijRi tumstif'^Kipg pfHiia^^ 
liiU Eimnini^ tha ihrmr on hti iJa^iug YiMvftii KaiN-du. 


places them in tne ^^tnodem*^ class^ but he say^ that 
they equal those tif the near ancient pexiod”* jmt as 
C lung S£ng-yu and Vang Tseu-huoL equalled those 
of the “middle aiidcnt” period, fr. Ku and lu, the 
venerated ancestors of Chinese painting. he 

adds wbcly enough^ ^if we were to cliwtify rb^p all 
m detail several bnndrEtl clashes would be iitrct^sary"^'* 
He then proceeds to tdl about the high prices paid 
for m>rks of practically all these men, owing to 
du^ir scarcity and the competition of tiic coHccrors. 

Wiih thf tu} of P d Clui tic fii^anated a. rc^r indc^dtfuf 
goviMuaioif, saMiTmg ii am- Sliauum^ pirL-icif Oiihlfc and 

631. ai„ 13^4- 

*w«,g Sbili-di'iHig waj oonined wiilj i3ir defnee ai ihc 
ppitol 4( diD (iiiK er thr M tbc Sm. la 6it, trartng the 
jcnlaniy of the ci^urtici^ hc Kiiqd tb« Apiral jad nik 

4>rtli£ In the y^t cmipf-llcd 

111! (broidsn u) tfbduate in Jiii r»v,iiii, ,nd «the pnneipaliiy 
of ChftiK. But in cat be W3S siwcted by ti Shih-ozb md w» 
Oiin by ant of hij oSwn. Wsns Shib^^ung may ,hii bsTC 
bcmUit'Damilttlo^w^rtirtA irflile, where he fnajid , jh^ of 
Yangni'j caUecdou. wfakh thm aUi» In* dcang the 
CTufipoR 10 Ch‘tng-uv Gilci. dip. n’t*, 
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No arc-Jover of the middle or Lite Ting period 
eotild pretend to possess ei cepresentative coJJectioi] 
of pamrings witbi>uc some cmnples by Kn^ La, 
Cliimg Scng-yii ind Wa Tao-tzji. These were, so to 
speaks die corner-stones fisr the whole siihsecjuenc 
stmeture of Chinese paiutingf jnd ^ gcjmific works 
by them ’were excrcjncly rare, hardly any pnee could 
be tDO Jtigh to acquire thenL Bui grent smrn of 
itioncy were pLiid even (or masters of ihc “pear 
ancient'' cLus: '‘One single screen by Tung 
Chan TrC-chlen^ Ch^g Fa-sliih* Yang Tzu-hna, 
etc., is worth 20,000 gold (ounces — the price also 
paid for important works by Yen iLi-pm and Wn 
Tao-izu) while a slightly mferior spedmerj will 
sell for 15,000.^'^ 

To judge by such esmnates, the v^due of tiM 
paintings in China was by no means less in the Tang 
period than at later titiies. On tlic connaryp the 
□it-iovers had rearhrd a paint wliere they realised 
tliat a genuitK work by one of the old otasters ciTu ld 
hardly be estimated in money- Pamrttig just as well 
as specimetii of calligraphy and poetry represented 
to these amateuis values^ intangible perhaps, hut 
no less red thou those of silts and metal; 01 aj 
e:^pret4ed by Qiang: '"To one who laves paintings 
they axe more precious dian gold or Jade: but if one 
dcics not care for diem they are cheaper than riles or 
hrieJsx When ihe need is for them m a rmm^ how 
can he talk aboiii prices?'^ 

* * * 

The great fame of die abovMntmririneil painters 
and of Chang Seng-yo m parricnlai is nowadays a 
matter of liteiarj" rccordU radirr than of 3Hill cxi^nTg 
cjL-ampIcs of their art. No original wnrks hy any of 
diem have survived biU there are two or three 
pkuires which may be dassifieJ as oopio after 
Chang Seng-^^ii and consequendy should be 
remembered in our oideavour to characterize the 
painter. 

Chang Seng-yu s artistic tcuvtcy centred m 
Nanking, the capital of the Liang staie^ and it 
spanned over the first half of the asth caimns He 


served, to begin witht as tccietary to the Prince of 
Wn-ltng and as keeper of the pictiires m the Chib- 
pi pavilioiL. Later on he was made a General of the 
Right and Governor of Wu-hring, probably honor¬ 
ary titles rarhcf than actud chargef. Liang Wu-ti 
employed him repeatedly for the execurion of wall- 
pain tmgs in the newly-erected Buddhist temples m 
the capitaj and abo for painting portraits of some of 
the princes, which are said to have been astaniihmi>lv 

life 4 ike. 

Aiiioug his wall-painiings are meurioned jn 
particular one m Tieti-hmjig ssfi representing 
Loshana Buddha together with Confudos md his 
ten disciples, and aDother m An 4 o ssu repecscrjtitig 
four wfnte dragons. Ttie norfes contuxted with 
these ire worth quoting; they reflect the high 
steeiu and popularity of Chang S^g-yU5 aix* 

The combination of the Buddlia with Confuaus 
ui the first-^iamed pkruie earned tome surprise, as 
die two teaclien had nothing in roriimon, and the 
emperor asked why the painter liad represented die 
divine sage in a Biiddliisi temple. To thh Scng-yn 
answered; “In future times ic wdl become a protcc- 
tkm'"- And so tthappmrd; when beer on, under die 
North rm Chou dynasty, many temples were 
burned in the persecution of Buddhton, diis one 
was spured, because it con rained die image of 

CoiifuCius. 

The dnagons paiuted in An-lo siu liad been Idt 
by die painter without cyi: 5 ; and when some people 
asked why he did not give them eves, he answered 
diat if he did, they would fly away. Tito seemed, 
however, exrravagaiir talk, and Chatig Seng-yn was 
a^ed to prove ilie truth ofit; whereupon he painted 
the eyes on two of the dragons; "*and as he did so, 
there arose thund er and lighcimg; the wall broke 
down, and the two dcagon^v amended cm clouds co 
heaven. Bur the two other dragons with no eyes 
may still be tocn at the place,^' 

*■ minj^-hta m -'Diwuoilc]!) the V:^bir- md Cliiu- 

gi Faniuiu WedtA^. Q 1 Ajck^f^i tx^iubrlim. f. 

* Cf. ti-Jm' VII, p%, fjy- 

li 
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Sotucwhat sulliUt stories-jrc ne^wrteJ shout 
his birci-paimmgs ia Hsiug-kuo ssu m Jtm<hou. In 
this temple doves tocd to roost on a. beam just imide 
the gate, and as they earned serious annoyance by 
dirrying the risitors, Chang S&ag-yti painted an 
eagle on the Wi:st wall and a hawk on the east wall, 
both widi their heads rnrpcrd oumaidt After that, 
HID morr dov^ vctrmrcd into this temple. 

The oommon idea seems to have been that Ckaiig 
Song-yu stirpassed all hii preJecefiSi>rs iti naturalhm. 
Hi* Acuity of life-like Iepicscnration u'as most 
rcmatkahlc^ and in tins respect he may have learned 
something from pictures or piimcn who emne from 
India or Cemrai Ah a, Acndc of the Mmg period. 
Yang Shen (1488—1529), wrote abovit certain waU- 
pahitings by Chang; “’When seen from a£ir. they 
appeircJ to the tyc as in relief, but when seenjicar 
by, they w'crc guite flat’V which seems to imply 
that he used chiaroscuro effects in a way wliich was 
not ctnnmon at the dme. 

The only triricaJ Toice among the commentators 
of Cltang s paiuriiigs is Yao Tsui (wlu> vfxt only a 
few decades younger than the painter). He too 
praises Chang's mturalistic amuacy, "but”, lie adds, 
"the gaze of his Sages and tnimonab U wanting in 
spirit and life . > . How ccmld one expect to find one 
man perfect in all? He was bifeiicn to Ids picdecev' 
son" fi.e, Ku and Lu) — a verdict which. Jiowever, 
aroused opposition from Cliang Yen-yiian ju well as 
from Chang Huai* 4 atanj The latter gave the 
strongest cxprcs&itm to his oppemtion in the follow¬ 
ing words;* 

'Vao Tsd claimed that Cliang Seng-yo, though 
lie cam? was of an inferior class to hi 5 

predecewfTO I cannot agree mdi diese words. 
Chong** thoughts were like bubblitig wdls- his 
ulrati gifts of Heaven. Widi one or r\\o 

strokes of the brudi he accomplished a portrait. 
moJdng it quite complete, ffe Mauds alone amoug 
ancient and modem men. As a portrait painter 
Chaiig rendered ilie flah, Lu the b^ics* and Ku the 
spirit/' 

Tlie List words, often quoted as the most terse 


clwacterLzarhTu of the three gtcat p^aiuters of an¬ 
tiquity, sccni to imply dial dmag^s figures were 
raitlicr fleshy, while lu T^an-wci‘s were more bony 
and Kus less imteiial, more spiritualized [meta¬ 
phorically spe^iug). This coudldomil appredarion 
w'as sonietwncs qualifted by other remaits regardmg 
Cliaiig Scng-yu'i style and manner of painting- 
According to Chang YcTL-yilaiig lit "painted witli 
dots md strokes, dashing and sweeping with the 
brush -* His brushwork had something of tlie same 
impetuiHEs energy a* that of the great caUignsphist 
Wang Hsi-idlih. "He could raider a whole image 
with one or two strokes* V according to Chang 
Htiai-kiianH. while die more critical Yso Tsui tc- 
tunrks: He never dropped the brush wliethcr lie 
was alriue or LiJ company; he painted day and night 
and never got tired”. 

No less than fifteai scrtills are ejiurncra ted under 
Cliang Seng-yu^'s tiamc inLr-fdi mng-ima dn, but 
dicy are afl lost without a trace. Sotnc of the titles 
may, htiwrvcr, be tecaJIcd as indicative of certain 
chanurccristic trendi in his art. There ai^: pictures of 
dragom fighting, and dragons soaring through the 
clouds. Taoist digmtarjcs hkc "Hsing-tio fien^ 
Wang , and BuJiiHst saints such as Tmg-kuatig 
(Dipankarni) and Wei-mo-chih (VumJakirti)^ por¬ 
traits of J-Lmg Wu-ti and othors, but iilso pictures of 
amoie realistic dlaracter. as for mstance Han Wu-ti 
ShoottDg the Dragon. Liang Offimh Shooting 
PliLa^unts. CtuUlren Dandtig at a Farm House, 
Chaniing to the Pliiin-bJossoms. The Drunken 
Monk, etc. h seems particukrly regrettable that not 
one of dicic 111 Lutrative pictures which formed an 
important section m Chaiig’s trui^v is Imown 
through copies or Hose imitudotis. 

Another series oj- hjs works is listed in HiUtUhJta 
h»a~p‘N, the catalogue of the cnipetor Hd Tsraig’s 
collection. The m^niity represemt Buddhas and 
Bodhisattv-as. tbe SHtecn Ldians, Tlie Tea Great 

* QiK«Bedl m wLis, A.*.r. 

* Quoted ID die bkignpliksit mnrd* Chqng wt 

Li-ui f^n, Seix V[L 

^ Li-toj f/jf, U. Cliap ^ 
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Monki, ManjuM, The Heavenly Goddess, Tbr 
Brushing of the Elephant^ etc., hut there arc also 
representations ot Taoist subjects such as The 
Heavenly Kings, The Nine Briglimessci [Lc. The 
Sim. the Moon and tlie Seven Planets), and The 
Five Planets and Twenty-eight Constellatiocn, Thii 
last picture and The Bnishing of the Elephant are 
the only two which tmy be recognized in still 
existing later renderings of the same subjecis. 

Tlie Buddhisc picture (inspited by a Jataka story) 
shorn two men oocnpkd in washing and scrubbing 
g large white elephant, wiiile a noble petionage and 
two or three hermits are standing by as onlookers, a 
motif which enjoyed much populanr>' xn China 
during the Yuan and Ming periods. Ir was rundcred 
by some well-tnown artists, such as CfaTm Hsuan 
and Ch^fn Hung-skou, "who have fepresenied it in 
somewhat varied and smiplified compoHtions, An 
earlier vetsiem of the same nioof is known through a 
badly worn picture in die Freer Caller)' (and a 
later copy in Japan)** It u hardly possible to do 
justice to the pictnre in its present state, but it seems 
to have retained the imprint of an early dciign. The 
drawing ol the men m their strange attnes Tcveah a 
definite ttylc which corresponds beticr to tlie little 
Tve know of masrets cf pre^T^mg dnie titan to chc 
cliiracteriitici i>f later painters. But CJiinese critics 
have ascribed die piemre to Yen Li-pen, the great 
master at che beginning of the T^iing podotl If there 
h some reason ior this attribution whicli escapes nur 
kcTis It rrught be cKplaiiied by the fiict that Yen 
Li-p&i followed m die footsteps of Cliang Seng-yin 

The coimcxicjn between these two mastEm has 
been pointed out by srvrral mtics of later nmes, 
peihapj most definitely by Tung Vo .uid Kuo Jo- 
hsO. who both refer to Yen Li-p^n"s observations on 
a picture by Cliang Seng-yn repmcndtig A Mcctitig 
tin the Wei Bndge r%i)^ When Yen 

Li-p£n saw this picture ar Cltcng<hou in Hupei it 
did not^ to begin with, make much impression <3n 
bini; his first remark Tvas: "The painter is simply a 
great naine"_ The following day when he came bark 
to look at die picture, he aaid: '"He was a good hand 


among his oanUTirporaries"; bin then, w bar he had 
returned a second time and It jo ted at the picture 
once more, ite said: "The Eime of tlie master is 
certainly not an empty pretence" *.. "He could not 
go away for ten day$* and evtm when sleeping In: lay 
right in front of it. He esaniihed every stroke m ir.” 

The other picture listed in tt> 

which reforence was made above, represetued TTic 
Five Planets and Twenty-eight Constellations. One 
portion oi tim, comprising the imag^ of Rve 
Planets and Twelve ConstdWons, ts gencnillv 
identffted with a picturr in the Abe collKtion (now 
in the Museum in Osaka)» and as this picture diow's 
no marks ot bdiig cut or shortctied, it is goierally 
assumed rhac the odgind. svhich represented the 
compicie senes of planets and constclktionj, was 
divided into rwn scrolls, one of wliicJl seems loH_ 
But these must have existed ttj Japan at the end of the 
cightemth century, because at that tirue the wcll- 
knmvn Jitpaneae painter Biinclio made a o^py of the 
whole thing, mcludirtg its planets and coiistcUatiDns,* 

It however, suipashig find that the porrion 
of the picture hcirc midcr disc'iL'ision has given cause 
to widely divergmg attribimiHis, Lri the colophons 
amrhed ni the piciure - one signed Tung Chl- 
ch'ang^ the odier Ch^cti Chi-ju - it is attnbiitcd to 
Wu Tii^-tzd and Yen U-ptn respeuttvelvi while 
Chang Ch*Du, a concemporarv ^md no promi¬ 
nent authority on pahuiug^ dorribes ir in his well- 
known chicmidc Ch^ing-ha ihu-htm fangf vol.IIL 
p. 7 * as a Tvndc by CTiang Seng-ytU He pmsd m 
pazdcular the wry Sine brush-work and the deep 
coloiimig and expenses the opinion that the picture 
fhoulil be placed in a higlier class than die works of 
Yen Li-pen and Wu Tso-mT He ftuthermore 
empbasizEs the importance of the mscriptinns in icd 
diaractrrs between the figures, which also had 
aroused the admiration of Chao Meng-fm 

* Hept.in jn. 137. 

NqI^ aboM Voi Li-piTlY ^WcE- 
di'Ua Pn-iiu# ^^han wM V* i, 3, 

* In Vukiri^ V-nhim'i juuic ou tht fiKiiitr in 

niluuu 11149, Mti-I J9, 
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Chang atnibution ind csmiiicrictiTioTi of 

rhe pictniX: are repeated willi dight vamdous by 
some cxmtemporaiy or kntr writers ludi iis Picn 
Yimjf-yiJ in Slm-fma /jitr-tfeVa but there ure 

other weU-inown mdes of the same peritiKli who 
suftport the opinion shortly expressed three hundred 
years earlier (£^65) by Hsia Wen-yen in Tu-hm 
vtJpV (additionai chapter), who men dona 
this picture under the imne of Liang Lmg-tsm w,itb 
the followiiig words: rhe Simg {Secret 

Pa^?ili<Jn of the Simg Dynasty) was a scroll repre¬ 
senting the Five Planets, and rfie Twenty-eight 
Cotiscidkdon$ (f-r. by- Liang ling-o™), and Li 
Po-ihih (Kiing-ltp) saul that ic was mndi ftke Wo 
Tao-tzQ"s work"’ - (an opinion which, howrwr, 
did not meet the approval of the kter cridcs). 

The attribution of the picture to Lbug Ling-tsan 
was acccpicd by several wdl-known cormoisseurs of 
the Ming and Clj^ing periods, as for inscance Ho 
Ltang-chim and Li fih-hua {1565-163 5)* The former 
Tnendons the picture m Shu^iua ming fisin Ju s% a 
wtirk by liung Ling-™n and telli that He had ^en a 
copy of It m die home of a Sinid^ whereas the 
original then in the imperijl coUecdon. Li 
Jih-hna, on the other hand, writes iti his Nctes on 
Piiinthig:, ”1 tawin the home of HaangM&ug-dimng 
the picture of the Five Planets and the Tw^cnty-cight 
Cousteliadoits by Luttig Ling-uan^L How these two 
remarks diculd be combined is a problem that 
hardly needs to occupy ui here, they arc cmK' quoted 
as evidences of the prevailing attriburion of this 
pjcrore ar the end of die Ming period TIjc most 
explicit statement about it is, however, to be found 
in the additional (last) chapter to Mo-yuan }mi- 
htan (€.1742), whetc An I<hou mserted the follow¬ 
ing note about the Fivr PLmec and Twenty-right 
ConstelLrions! 

"^Aopording to tnididon, there were two scrolls^ and 
both lacked the Use porrioa. One of them liad ai'r pa 
hy Chao Meng-Tu. and this scroll had also rite 
square seal with tlie double dragon beride other 
seals of the Hsirin-ho and Chrag-ho epochs,., The 
first pottian of the pJmire represents the images of 


the Five Planets, the latter portion the Divinities of 
the Constrilations from Virgo to Aquarius, twelve 
in all* After these tlicrc is still some silk and on this a 
large seal of the HsuanrJio epoch. Judging by this, 
tile end-portion has not been cut off But as die 
scroll (as a wJujIc) would have been too large for 
roUing and unrolling, it was painted in two parts, of 
which this IS one. The picture lias a title writlcn m 
Jf ska by Liaiig Lmg-tsan, and die name of each 
Dmniry written in chimi sbu. The script is vcr>- 
archaic. 

two sheets attached to die picture are H pn 
by Tung Ch'i-cl/angand Ch^cn Chi^u, one of them 
meimom Wu Tao-trii, the other Yen Li-p^n (ais 
pauitcr of the picture). It is like a copy hy a 
man of the T'ang eta of, if not, the work of Liang 
licig-tsjn.” 

An t-dion s way of phrasing his about diJs 
much disrusxd picture is rather caudom. but it could 
hardly be iutetprrtcd as a support for die artrihution 
oi die picture to Chang Seng-yu, ir is tme that he 
mentions it undcf the name <ir this cnaster, but he 
descrihes ii dcfrmtdy as a copy executed by a man of 
die Tang penod. if nor by Lumg Ling-tsan (which 
is practically the same thing), and no Utei criric has 
to my knowledge advanced a benet balsjiocd ex- 
pianaaon about the age and origin of this picture. 

Liang Ling-^tsaiu who wrote the inscripdoiis hi 
/i sAn and dttian ^hk on tins scroll and who also h 
mentioned by some of the old crirics aa the painter 
of the figures, smed as a military' official in the K^ai- 
yuan era (7£3-74i) md became best known as a 
maithcmarician and an astrononier, but he is also 
said to have done some painimgs in the mamier of 
WuTao-rzu. 

The first portion of die present scroll con tains tlit 
images of the CowuKf^ora, or spiritml rulers of the 
five Sacred Planets. They are partly represented m 
the shape of rymbohe animals and provided with 
significant attributes. The first one called Sui ttjing, 
the Year Star, or Jupiter, has the shape of a man wiffi 
a monkey % head seated on a swiftly ninning aniitiaJ 
wi th a srag-like body and a boar s head. The speed of 
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the rmning beast is rcflccte^I not only m the movc- 
ttLcnc of the sltxuJer legs but also in the long bristles 
of the boards head* 

The Second is called the Shitn- 

mcring and Dduding Star, r.f, and has the 

sliape of a tnuscukr m:ifi wUh two pom of £5tira 
amis and a donkey ^ head, who is seated on a mule 
walking at a slow pace. The nx liaods of diis 
fantastic being are holding various wcapoiu soeli as 
a swordt a knee, a mace, a dagger, an axe, and a 
wheel dub, making liini well prepaird for warlike 
occiiparions; in spite of tlic donkeyhead, he is 
indeed tin Shakcspcreaii Bottom I 

The third, called Ctt^n the star known as 

Warding oti T\il [nflucnces,. f.c. Saruiu^ is re¬ 
presented by a foreign-looking, bearded man seated 
cross-Jegged on a large bull. He is draped m a scarf 
that leaves most of rlie hairy body bare and Wks 
like an Indian Arhat* parrieuWly as he is lifting the 
right I land in a gesture correspauding to i^crada 
muJrti (absence of fear) in BuddJiist art. 

The tourth i$ ite T*m-pm die Great Wlntc 
Star, or VemtSj represented as a beamifnl oiaideu. 
riding on a large bird (phoenix?) suaiiug through 
space. The long wavy hnes of the birds tail and 
vvings flimrr like streamers, and also the long deevc 
ol the maiden, but die siti upright, crowned with 
another bird’s head, proud Utc a queen of die air. 

The fifth is Ch*€ff ttsing^ the Early or Lucky Scar, 
i,£. Mercury, reprcicnted ai a bcauriihl young nion 
in a long ccniling garment and m aniiml^s head cap. 
He is the recorder, holding a writmg brush in his 
light hand and a tahkt on his left ano. The dignky 
and refinement of die figure are cmpha$ked in the 
richly flowing folds of the ample garment. 

The twelve zodiacal ccin^lladons which fill the 
rest of the scroll ore ako repTCSentcd by single 
figures of 3 symbolical nature, though perhafn 
comprehmsibie and therefore not so attractive from 
the westemar s point of view. Only one or two may 
here be mentioned as examples of the whole row 
and of the stylistic refiueineuc characteristic of the 


Most remarkable in this re$pcct tj the w-^caUed 
Fing fchitg (Wind-star) rqincsented as a youthfid 
bareviieaded man in 3 long garment with wide 
deeves, seated on an elegantly caparisoned hotsc 
vralking through flames which reach to iti fciices^ 
The rider is holding the rdns widi his left hand and 
carries a Wge bo w and two long arrows in the nght; 
his attenuun seems to be fixed on the gdding of Ids 
horse. 

Tlie drawing, which is reduced to the contours 
and a few in tenor lines indkikting the folds of the 
garmcnr and tlie mam muscles of the lu^rse, tit 
reinarkahlt for its inckEveaiess, Ev^ery iktail is 
pericctly Tendered, in a stnet tashion^ but out 

looks in vain for the traces of a great mosier'i brush 
in these evtujy flowing lines. 

The same kind of drauglitamansliip mav be 
observed in the otlier comtdiarion pictures, though 
they arc simpler, most of them confu ting of a single 
sr^uuimg figure. As an example may he menrioned 
Tpu lurrif, the Dipper in the Ctrac Bear, -which is 
represented by a man wearing a panther dip aroLind 
his Inim and carrying in one liand 3 rope and in tlie 
other a fiisces of thin rods and. a purse, while the head 
is suTTouiuled with a flaming nimbus. Very charac¬ 
teristic of diis, as of most of the other conitdlauon 
perKmage^ is the GiU round tace With small btic 
expressive eyes, 3 curved nose and very nrul! 
mouth- It may be said witli some jtosdficadcin that 
the fecial type juit as well as the nat of the figtine h 
fleshy rather tJian bony* which corresponds to the 
traditional chaiactcriistion of Cliaiig Setig-ytix 
style* ako expresed in the following Temoiks by Mi 
Fei jn Hita sfiihi "^Ckang Soig-yu paiacod devas and 
counTatlies wuJi round and ^rid Gi£j^ but 
taewrEheless of profo und quierude with the appear¬ 
ance of celcstud beings". 

The picture evidcariy conuim chinaccarisuc 
examples of Chang Setig^yu's types and figure 
drawing, even though they can hi^ly be sard to 
possess the individual character and cxprcssivoicss 
that we would expect iu original works of the 
sixth century. The refinement U perhaps somewhai 
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tiYcr-cmpha^zicd, suggestiDg tli« iLimi cf a $kiEj^ 
copyist rather than the brush of a creative master. 
At%d as the coraposidon conrspoiiiis to the desciip- 
Ctons of diang S^ng-yu^s pictiiic» we arc led to the 
cxmclusion that it is a copy after an important work 
by dm old master. 

The landscape paiiibngs tradltionativ ascribed to 
ChaDg Seng-yu or marked as copies or imiEaticfUS 
after his designs are perhaps more intercstiDg as 
evidences of the liigh esteem in w hirh he was held 
by later generadoiis of pauiteis dian ii% cxanipJcs of 
Uis iudividual gemm Yet they represent a de finit e, 
type of Landscape ami merit as sujih to be mticm- 
betfti, even though none al theto was exemied 
before the Ming pcric?d* 

They may. m a genera] way. be characterized as 
decoradve colour compositions, sonjcwliat flai oiul 
srmctnrclcss. painted in the mrp Jbii rnanner, and as 
such rcrmjidmg one of waJi-paintnigs rather than of 
the kind of Lmdscapes which became prevalent in 
die caghth and ninth centuries. The designs are 
reladvely simple, comisdng of wiYoded or stiow- 
covered hiLla. dumps of targe a:cts. circling clouds 
and ii^uiet inlets of water bdow\ bin these eleiofnis 
arc effectively coloured with dnfs- ht^rrtnved fre^m 
autunm woods or spring veidurc. This cndtim the 
best among them with s cmaia disdnetion, even 
though the brasb-work is relatively ci^arse and 
tiieir artistic significatLcc uiperftcul. The tzadidonal 
attribudons may indeed m some instances be open c<i 
disriissiom but there are also examples deftniteJy 
marked as imitadiiiis oicet Clbong S^ng^yn, such a$ 
ihe Lmdscapei reproduced tn Ku-k^mg €hu 

Y0L1+ and NimjfiMcigiten^ voLiy. 

The essential point in coses like this js not the 
pnablcTTi regarding the ^ccudnn of the pictsim but 
the stylistic pattern or type that they tepcesent, and 
dtene can be little doubt that Chang Scng^yn's 
influence m this respect was buporrjmt. In other 
w'Ofds, 2 certain sidiool or manner of landscape 
paimmg grew up around, hmi andwas cominned by 
bis followers diiriug more than 3 g«icrarion_ Tlieir 
works have been copied by Lier men just as ofteu os 


the niasicrV composidatis and have rhiw served to 
trajismil certain general principles. Here may be 
mentioned in pardailar tlie paiuter Yang Sh&ig 
(amve ui die first iialf of the eighth century) who 
became iamo us for his landscapcsc^xecutediu the m{^ 
ku manner. His name is attached tsi severaj pamiings 
in private and public collections which illustrate die 
Chang Seng-yu tradition, 

* * * 

Chang Seug-yu was by no means die only painter 
ol imptutonce at die Liang court, but the records 
about tlie others are scantier and their names have 
seldam been attodbed. to existing pictures. The 
major part of the pictorial output in Nanking at the 
time consisted probably oS- waJi-paan rings in the 
newJy-cTrctcd mniplts, an arristEc activity which 
followed uj the wake of the growing religious 
interesE $£imuLted by die confimiinicadDns with 
India. Very little is known about these in detail, bur 
it seems that Buihlhisric art m Nanking and die 
Smidi was mote clioicly related co Indian prototypes 
than the religious art which m the same epoch was 
displayed in die cave temples aud sanctuaries of the 
northern provinces, then under the sway of ihe Toba. 
Tartap, or the Northern Wei dynasty. But wlicfcaa 
the arrisric activity of tin? nordierTtm is more or less 
known through existing paintings and scnlptarrs* 
the Buddhist monuments in (or from) the South are 
very rare. Nanking was+ how^ever^ at the rime coic of 
the main centres i jfoiltunal and religion influence in 
die Far East, and :r was ftom there that Korea at the 
rime obtained Buddhist sedptures aud probably also 
models ol leligions an.* Through rhiji mEermediaty' 
a stram oi Indku influaice Jiiay Imx btaxi trans^ 
tnitted to Japan also, as may be observed in iktoc 
early Japanese spcctmcns of ndigious art. 

In Cliatig Ycti-yunn's cLisaific^don of paiutcti of 
the Sue D\Tiaaries oiid the Sui Dynasty to which 

* |u 5J5 Kuna asked ibr aod ohti^td ftom China (Nonkijig) if. 
pifctfair of *XIpmTnmTanci Pfi vaiioin *aitnis, pMticedariy i*T3t nf 
thf Great Dtcease, the Bcirik Qdn^ doctor^ pimetn nn-rl 
■jirofcwort’*. Thu himinoJ u ooiium iiikatPil vrfbnup by 
A, Wiky Id An IntwdactiQn ifl fheStttdy o/CWufjf 
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icScxcncc wis madi: above, the tmne €>( Chang 
S6ng-yu was coupled with thaf of Yaug Tzu-Jiua; 
the$e cwo painters of die “nearesc ajideat** period 
wcce S3ui to equal tlidr predecessors of the '‘middle 
andeni^" periodL The hiscorical infonnation ahoat 
Yang Tzu-hiia is, however, verv' scanty and no 
cxistirig picture co our knciwledgej been 

honotired with ins name. He painted^ according to 
tradirioup draguus soaring dirough doiids and mi^t 
more or less in the same: way as Chang S^g--yu, htu 
was moTe ^mous foe his pLcmrcs of horses and 
ridm, some of which became subjects of popular 
stories m wliicb tlic intense vitaliry of the auiimls 
was the point of wonder. We are told that ant of the 
horses which he liad painted on □ waJJ was heard 
scratching and whining in the night, as if adling for 
food. Yen li-pen* the leading master at the begin¬ 
ning of the T ang poiewi, expressed great admiration 
for Yang Tzu-lma and said drat "^iiotluiig could be 
added and no thin g could be taken away from hjs 
works”; lie foimJ them perfect, t^undug of horses 
and other .inimals had evidently reached a high 
standard at die time. 

Among the somewhat yoanger painters who 
continncd their activity through the Sni period 
Ch^g Fa-shill - active in Ch^ang-aii under ihc 
Nonhem Chou and die Sui dynasty — is often 
maittLincd tt^ith much praise. He has been coiled 
”the link between Chang Seng-yu and Yen Li-pen'V 
Chang Ym-yiian transmilzs records according to 
which the painter was a close observer of natuie and 
capable of rendering evnx the finest dccoratrvr 
details (such as silk tassels) exactly and eJe^udy"* He 
painted ^^thc gatherings of pleasure crowds and 
court-scenes^ high Ecniplt$ and terraced buildings 
amidst beantjfd trees, bine ponds^ foaming streams 
surrounded by flowers and vwcet srudlifig grass”, 
i.e. princely gardens in which the endianiing 
atmosphere sometimes enhanced by "the moon 
behind the douds on spring nights'^ It sounds 
indeed if Cheng Fa-shihh garJtsiHscmes had 
been early forertmncfS to Ch"iu Ying's popular 
rendermgs af similar niotiik 


Tung Po-jfai ami Chan Tsu-chTcn were bodi 
prominent members of the set of painters who came 
to Ch'aog-^ towards the end <if tlie Northern 
Chou d^Tiasty (557-581) md continued, their 
activity here d[inng the reign of the first Sui 
emperor (581-604), They arc oficn mcntioiied 
together as a loml of rivals or competicors m 
imperial fivour as well as in their artistic activities, 
They are both praised as highly gifted independent 
mnsEcrs who did not follow die beaten fratk of their 
predecessors, hut Icamed more fioixi their own 
observmons ijf nature. They panned mosdy scenes 
j&om actual life, men and boms, farmsteads and 
hunting parties, ccmccs and pivilions, beside 
BiidtHiist subject^, but no actual landscapes^ because 
tlu: tiytmuy around the x:apiLai was fiat md open and 
did not inspire landscape pamdngs. The expressive¬ 
ness or life-brcaih of thdr pictures was extra- 
ordmary and went far be)^ond the skdl uf ordinary 
mem In Tung^s paintings the hones and carriages 
seemed to move and evety detail waj irndercd with 
the utmost cKstetness. And Chan was not Ins inferior 
as a horse painier^ ‘*diougli liis pictmts of urmccs 
and pavilions were Jess succcssfii] dian Tung*s”. 
Tung became known under the significant nick- 
naine Cbib 4 iai, The Sea of Wisdotn, wheitas Chan 
rn laticr times vrjs called the oiigniator of T'ang 
painting. 

These eucotjaimis, ttansnutted by Chaijg Ycn- 
ytian from eariirr sources^ may serve to give a 
gcncnil notion about the kmtl of pamting that was 
cultivated by die two great masters at the comt of 
Sui W£tb-ti, but they do not offer a due to didr 
individual styles or manners of pamtmg which 
would make it possible to d^idr whether the 
tradiiioDjil attributions of ccTUUii pictures to them 
arc based on good reason or not. At least two of 
these pictures are sufiiiiiently inicrming to merit 
attention at diis place, even thou^ evtcutrd at iarer 
pcrkxb. 

The pjctnrc ascribed to Chan Tzn-dficn is a 
honzcyiLil composiiion, 4 dtort but broad hand- 
scroll which was on exhibition in 19^4 m Huidiiia 
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Jluiu of the Peking Pakce. it tepicscnts a ttivcr 
View m Spring; the fruit trees are in blossom on the 
rocky ihores and a niimhcz: of mtdl figures in white 
garmeurs are stroUmg about, riding along the river 
banks, or bang transported across the waicx in a 
boat. White clouds and blue mountains add some 
liiminojis touches to the fresh spring atmosphere; it 
was evidently mcc a voy attractive picture, but it is 
now in a deplorable state. The inscription with the 
attributian to Chan Tzii-ch*icn is in die handwriting 
of the emperor Hui-tsiing, whose opinion may be 
said to carry some historical weighs though un¬ 
supported by any stylistic arguments. Were it not 
for this somewhat surprising attribution, the picture 
might be classified as a work in the manner of the 
famoi^s Tang landscapist Li SsuTisum k k hetc 
reproduced on PU.79. 80 among the pktuics of the 
Tang period* because we know no other landscape 
dial bet^ than this oarresponds to the descrip- 
dons of Li Ssu-hsiki^s pamdngs. 

The specimen of Tung Po-j&i*i art forms part of 
the former Palace Museum coilcction and is 
reproduced in V10L14,1 have not 

seen the original* and the ceprodnetton is £ix from 
sufficient for a styUstic analysis, but it convieys the 
impression of 1 kind of iliustrative painriug m 
which the figures are more impfsmnt than the 
Iand3C:tpe. Tic morifis borrowed finm the popular 
records about Chn-Jco liang and liu Pei, the ride 
San ku rcfcmng to Liu Pel's third vtsii to 

Chn-ko Liang's grass hoc In the moimtam i (when he 
finally mocceded in engaging Chu-fco as Eikadviserj, 
Three men aie seen arriving on horseback and two 


on foot before the bmiboo gate which has been 
opened by A woman* while ChuT-ko liang sits in the 
pavilion beyond in splendid solitude, leamng against 
a table. Tic whole presentarion has an imprint of 
reabsTTi’ it is very neat in every detail, yet at the 
same irnie suggestive of an atmosphett of scd-USioli 
and expectadon in a Jonely mountam abode. 

The atcrihunon to Tung Po-jen is expressed in a 
colophon at the top of the picture, daxrd 1354 and 
signed by the Yuan painter Sa Tii-la. He stares by 
tdling about some Buddliist and Taoist pictures by 
Tung Po^en w'hkh he had seen in certain places and 
turns dial to the present picture (in the house of a 
friend)* in which he recogtikes the same artistic 
character. His opinion is thus basi*d on actual 
observations, but when his friend asks him for sonte 
[xasons, he simply answers that the imrtef x$ to lum 
self-evident; the old master stands out as clearly as 
“a crane in a flock of dikkois’'. wherei^on the 
frioid bowed and thanked bim for the enlighten- 
mcm* 

We would not be indmed to do the same, because 
the picture looks like a Viian version of an. earlier 
design. Sa Tu- 4 a may have had justification 
for his opimon which is no longer 

Each of die above-mentioned pampers and cwo or 
three more wliom Chang Yen-yiiiiJi in the 

same group, become frmous for some speda! kind of 
subjects* such as court-scenes and fcitrrok, carriages 
and horses, pavilions ami tertaca, spirits and dcT^lh, 
etc,* “hut”* adds the hmonan. "when 1 say that they 
essccUed in one thmg, it docs not that they 
could not master other subjects with equal 


IH 

Tomh-paifttings and Ston^^\gri:viu^s 


TFEAtaiDST ounplrte destruction of the scroll- 
painrings by the leading mascen of pre-Tang dace 
makes it impossib le for us to obuiti a compirhcnrivc 
idea about the adiievemoiis of the frmoos painters 


the fifth and sixth ceiitaries; they reniarn to us 
littrary shadows rather than ccmcrete artistic per^ 
sonalkics. Bur owing to the discovery of walt- 
painnngs in tombs of this petiod in boitkr districts of 
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Chini. and of engraved stone slabs with pictorial 
designs»which formed pans of sarcophagi or tomb- 
chambers in Central China, it is still possible to 
acquire a general notion of certain kinds of illnstta- 
tive paintnig which ^yoyed popolanCj' at the timje. 
These imrerials may well be unequal and insufiicicni 
for a general hisroncal srndy^ yet dsey are audicnric 
remains of an otherwise httlc-kTiown art, and merit 
as such to be noted in a survey of the development 
of Chinese painrirkg. 

The painted tombs are, as said above, not situared 
in Cluna ptoper but in south-castem Manchuria and 
nurthem Korea, within the borders of the former 
Kao-kou-h kingdtini^ and their paintings may thus 
represent a somewhat provincial or belated form of 
art;, more dependenr on the st^'lastic traditions sur- 
vivuig from the Han pcncjd than the woiia by the 
tending artists of the dme. We know diese tomb^ 
pamnngs mainly through the excellent Japanese 
publications in which thej^ are reproduced^ pardv in 
colourf and thus more clearly visible than m tlic 
dimly lighted comb-chombcrs.^ Yet it mtut be 
admitted that mechanical reproductioiifi can never 
tender the subdued hgli4 the atmesspherc and 
assodations of the itonc-lined siibijcnaiieari tooms 
so essential for the artHtic of these places, Fnam 

my visici tn fomicr years to some of the Korean 
tombs 1 main TBOre sigziificaiit impiosaiom than can 
be obtained from the most pertect reprojnctiom. 

The tombs which have been cjcavated in rhe 
neighbourhood of T"uiig“kou. ou die Yalu nver. 
where the first capital of die Kao-dcau4L kingdom 
was situated, stretch over a pcritKl 4>f more tliaii a 
ccfitury and rtpresent two different typo. The 
earlier ones, which are consirtirred cxdusivdy of 
srone in the form of truncated p)‘Tiiniids* are mostly 
firom the first half of the sixth century. They have 
no painted decorations: such have been tbund only 
m the rooms of somewliac later tombs which are 
covered by earthen mounds or hiilocki. These 
painted tombs seem to have been erected at vaiiom 
times during the latter parr of the fifth and the 
begiunmg of the sixth century after the capita] cd" 


the kingdom bad been removed from T'ung-kt’iuto 
PHug-yang on the Daido-lco m norditm Korea. The 
artistic acrivity continued there until the b^ gtnnin g 
of die Seventh century. The KofErin tomb pamtings 
r^resmr the Use stage widiin this pameukr 
of pictoriai monuments, which as a whole corre¬ 
sponds in date to the Utter part of the Six. Dyoastics 
and the Sui Dynasty in China, thus represenmg a 
special aspect of a style known to us duough 
numerous sculpniret but no original paintings from 
China proper. 

The inreriors of most of t!ir decorated mounded 
tombi confisc of a square room (f,.j :■ j| icLj Liticd 
with carefully fitted stone blocks, and iii front of 
thu a smaller ante-room, hut there are also some 
double or triple room tombs. As the inaiti room is 
covered by a corbelled domet the profile of the 
crcttj-jcctTOn looks like a hcdiivCj thotigh the planis 
square. The pictures on die walh and on the succes¬ 
sive corbels of the dome ai^ usually applied on a 
w hite slip or plaster coaring^ but m 5<mic of the 
later examples this is omitted and the painnngs are 
executed directly on the surface of ihe weLl^dnimned 
stone blocks,, a method which has mulled in a very 
imimaic as$ocbijon of the pigmencs with the stone; 
the ogcn and dragons as well as some of die figuroi 
seem to live and move iu a mysterious atmmpheie 
evapt^raring ftoin wdli %vhich have absorbed the 
moiiuire or breach of teutuiiei. 

The motift of th^ paintings inay be divided into 
three different gtoupt; the first conaisb of scenes 
fitntn the life of the defimct, sometimes iucluding 
porcnii ts of the master and his Umily; the second of 
lymibolic subjects such as the aniimU of the (our 

* Ch^xn K3sM Zvffi. vnLII, publuhcd by iIk Gonmnium 
r-cfiaal cl' Oi5int i^.i^io} fontzmi irprodaciTom ot the epyat 
impunaur rmriht iii Kdfta. ThfK hivr httn. rrpciitrd m tevmt 
cdicr puMi^iruu ludi as rlif aJbuiu cilkd .Vfiir/jrl in rj^r 

Old TfiwiKi iff iJet The tumbt sloag the Yalu 

liver in MiaiclLuria, arc irpvoduccfj m \iaL 1^11. Thf 

kpii 4 vokniie raziaiiit W^l Paiotingv"^ by 

11. [krudii md S* UmdiOT^ Tokyo iqitL Tbenc k WDir idii^ 

udaU mztmiii in Uinckara't »tidc “Newly diMCQvmd T<)mbi 
wiefa Wall l^aintiEu^ of KiD 4 c:o 4 i dynaxy" iu Anhtm 
ChifiM Art Sniffy <?/ i^jj. 
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^JtLl^tcrs of the world, i.f. the dragon^ the tigEfp the 
tortoise, and the bird; uid tlui? third of dec&raiive 
paitemt, scrolls, birds and more or leas cotiventiajt- 
alizcd aniniaU, to whkh also may ht added certain 
architecniraJ rkma iB , stsch as pillars, capitals* and 
brackets* by which the immors are given the 
appearance of woodm ttmetmeSi (C/I Pki^t.ig.J 

The best preserved illusmtive scenes may be seen 
in rwo of the luouutleii tombs in the T'tmg-kou 
region, known as The Tomb of die Dancing 
Figures and The Tomb of the Wrestling Scene. Tlie 
names refer to the motifs neprtsemed on the side 
walls of ihcse lomb chambm, whcresis the cenrral 
wall in each lonib, feeing the entrance* i% ixxirpied 
by an illustration from die life of the master of the 
tomb; in die first-named instance he k $hown at a 
festival meal in the company of two men (apparently 
Taojsts); and ui the second tomb as in 

the company of hU wives and children. 

The mode of composition is practicaily the same 
in the two instances (and also repeated elsewhere)* 
The figures aie placed on a raised stage or platfoon 
which is mclctscd and partly shaded by a tent-like 
drapery fastened to the feigned beams and brackets. 
The scenes have an atr oi soJcDiiuty* not to say 
stif&icssi the figures are seated on sti>oli or ciohiom, 
which also serve to suggest a horizonsJ extension or 
die dcpdi liimeniion of the room. 

There IS plenty of empty space between them, but 
ilicir tnovemeiits arc all along the ver nral pLuic and 
give them wtoc likeness to silhouettts or sliadrrw^ 
gliding ovCT the walL To what extent this silhouet¬ 
ting is mccnrioualor the result ofa rtkdve ptimhivc- 
iiMs, may be a question of inccrpretaacin. but it is 
evident that it ecrrcspoiidi to the requirements of a 
unified mural decoration. With tegard to this mode 
of Ttjdiziiig one cannot biU recall some of the 
paintings in the Etmscan tomb^ of tlie fifth ccumrip' 
ji.C*, for instance at Tarquinta, which may be said to 
illustrate a similar stage in the development of mural 
painting. The difference between the Etruscan and 
the Korean pattuings are indted more obvious than 
the corrapondcnces. yet the bttcr, which refer 


mainly to die mmsmission of movement and 
realistic character in structural designs, should not be 
overlooked in an effort to apptedare the decoritions 
in the old Kao-kou^Ii tombs- 

A detaikd dcseripiion of these paintings would 
carry' us coo far, because they arc rather varied and 
contain ^ fair amount of somewhat heterogeneom 
illustrative deiail$. The painting? on one of the side¬ 
walk of the Tomb of the Dancing Figures may be 
dted as an example. fJnc lu(f of the composition 
consists of rwo siriall sheds or open houses firotn 
which two girls are proceeding with dishes of food 
cowards the festival meal represented on the adjom- 
hig (iXTitral) wall; wlifiwas die othcrhdfof the same 
side-wall is ocaipied by the Trail of die dancers who 
are movitig on in slow tempo led by a man with a 
feathered cap. xAnother group of figures, probably a 
chorus oi singers, is placed on a lowet IcvcL while 
the Tmufidans who were placed above ace almost 
obhicraced. The buildings and the man on horseback 
wlio confionti the singers suggest a horizcfntjl 
dimension, while die dancers who hold die most 
pxominetLt place in the compoiirioii move along as 
silhouettes on the wall c^uite detached troni any kind 
of room or spatial limitation Yet iliJty arc convinc¬ 
ingly teal, not to say fesdnating: marking the slow 
rhythm of the music by sTVTugiiig their armic and 
long ilrevc^ in unison in titne with it. This portion is 
indeed a little masterpiece of mural decoration* but 
it has no sttuctural connexiaii with the otliet half of 
the wall-painting with the house 

In the picture on the opposite w'dJ hunters on 
horseback ate chasing stags and a tiger in flying 
gallop berw'een scaitered hillocks. They are the only 
elements of landscape actually painted, hut they 
suffice to produce an impression of a desolate plain 
over which the hutitcrs are racing with diaaying 
speed* A liirgc tree k introduced as a sore of limiring 
whig, and on die other side of it a bullock-cart 
standi waiting, ready to ccury home the hunter s 
booty* It may be noticed in particular that the 
fimiigs, die weapons and coHnmes of the riders 
correspond to die oucfit on some of die Cliinese 
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comb-^figuritics of the Northern Wei periocl. a 
correspondmcc also evidcait in thr narrow^mded 
horses with cxcadvtly ilciidi!r legs (Pl^). 

Beside these large pamtings there art minor 
decorative pictures in the upper sections of the walls 
and in die corbels of the dome which shoidd not he 
oveclooketL The stylizing of the large llowers^ the 
soaring birth and the leaping amni:3U h carried out 
with an uniailini^ sense for d^oratrve sdructnre^ and 
this U sriU more true of some of rhe himiiUi figures 
pamEcd on narrow" corbel strips. We noiice in 
pairimlar the very thin and stipple tmiriciam seared 
□n the grfjimd^ who are plucking the strings of the 
cJi'ifj wnth thrir tong and searching fingers. No Less 
remarkable are rhe figures which leap or soar througli 
space anHJfig cloudlets* seemingly as swift as gusts of 
svind. Their slenderness n Miake4ike, their attcuu^ 
aied legs mrctidimg our from split trousers. The 
limbs And the wfiole body seem to reverberate to the 
sound from the long curviiig tube vvhich the 
unmoaji is blowing. The cxmition ia light and 
swift:, It bean wiojcss to a maatmhip of die brush 
and a tradioon of style which was developed hi 
Clihia already ar die end of die Han perindr and 
evidently lived on for two or three centuries in 
somewhat attenuated vcrsiotis id the bordm lands. 

Among the painted tombs in Korea proper arc 
some in which the jUustralwe scenes from the 
lifr of the defunct hold an impormnl pbre^ tiiii may 
be seen at Baisanrt (WaisanliJj where sudi scenes are 
combined wirK the animals of the four dirccdimi^ 
and in the somewhat liucr and larger tombs ar 
Shine bido (Chinjidong) . but in none oi these arc die 
ancestral genrc-picturci comparable iii quality to the 
pamtings m the Tomb of the Danceis at Timg-kou, 
Wc may comequendy leave them, turning insecad 
lo the so-called Kosai tombs at Sambori (SammyoU), 
which arc decorated exclusively with pictures of die 
three animals and the bird mling over the four 
quarters of die world. These combs are generally 
conridcred to bc among the lateit m die whole 
scries, probably erccrcd oidy at the very end of the 
rixth century. They ire corntructed with great care. 


the corbels are beautifully joinlod and tlic granite 
blocks so well trimTned that no abp oi plaster was 
necessary as a groniid for die paintings. 

On each wall is a large ammal: the Grmi Dragon 
on the east* the White Tiger cm the west, the Black 
Tortoise, encirulcd by a make^ on the north and the 
Red Bird (doubled) at both sicks of the emmnee on 
the south walk Above diesc aniimis are borders of 
hontysueklc or similar iciidnls* and on the broad 
slabs which serve as corbels for the dome arc painted 
soaring apsaras. lotus fiowers and birdsp the influence 
froTu Buddhist iconography bring clearly tmeeabkp 
And the quidrangiihii skh which forms the top of 
the ceiling k tkeorated with a coiling dragon, the 
motif wbkh, ill spite of its tnm-tcligious origin* i$so 
cotTunon as a crowning feature on the Buddhist 
stelae of thk period. 

The decoradve beauty and energy of these large 
4tumab (measuring over two meires) indicate co^|- 
Himmare draughtsmanship. Ir inakG liidc or tio 
difftfctice whether they are edkd dragons or tigers; 
they have all the tame long, dhn bodies on claMic 
spnng^lite legs, widi wings on chek shoulders, the 
fame thin tuxks curving m S-Ukc fashion and sup¬ 
porting laro;c, homed heads. They arc akin to those 
proud cliimaeras and winged lions whicli stand at 
chc tombs of the Xiang princes at Tan-yang and 
Nanking. They am off-dioors of die same fancastic 
race, but instead of bdug bulky and static like the 
sCime animals, they are light and fugitive* at if they 
wem sewmg acrcMS the walls, dkappearuig ui the 
dini light of the tomb. Thk impressiim of fugitive 
vision, J movement which n almost freed froru 
matr rial bonds^ U no lioiibc heiglitcncd by the veil of 
age and dust^ which softens the colours and fiiscs the 
forms with the grey stone slabs on winch they arc 
paiiueiX There k still oiough of the whiter the 
bluish green, the black and the vennihon to cin- 
phaibc rhe decorative bcaury, but as the colours 
have become subdued, the cntirgy of tbe linn sciiid 
out more dominatingly, die forms become almi^sr 
transparientp dissoived into sheer movementH 

W hen provincial patnlcrs on tlie borders isf China 
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were able to produce such magnificent dragons and 
figerSk wic may imagine that simiiar motifi treated, by 
the leading ma^rct? mmt indeed have been gre^t 
work^ of art. No wonder that the dragon pamemgs 
by Chang S^g-yu gave riso to stories about their 
supematiaral ficTcmcteandfaculryolmoving^will. 
However faniastir, tlicy have some intereft as 
indicatioos of the general tendency to empliuiie a 
linear mode or sryle by which cvoi fleedng impres- 
dons of movement and form could be transmitted. 
We know this to some extmt from the best 
sculptures of the Northern Wei period, but here it 
b confined to the style of the gamumts on static 
figures and seldom fuicb sudi free and spontaneous 
expression as in these great wall-paintings. 

* * * 

The tomb decorations of this period in ar from 
China proper which as yet have come to light are, as 
said above, not original paintmgs butcngravijigs and 
flat reliefi executed on the walls of the sacrificial 
halls and on sarcophagi^ possibly after the pattems of 
’wali-paintings. Owing to the maimer of execution^ 
they arc more or less akin to line drawdngs^ though 
it ii at the same dme eiridenr that chc transposition of 
ihc drawing to the polished stone blocks involved a 
considerahle loss of spontaneirj' and suppleness, 
patticukrly when this work was entrusted to 
artbans of unequal skill The tradition of using such 
carved or engraved stone blocks for the decoration 
of the sacrifidaJ halls at the tombs (and saniemues 
also for sarcophagi) survived from die Han period; 
there must havr been a great number of similar 
engravings mad<" in Chinn during the intccvctiiug 
three or four ccntudcst though only a tew ccamples 
have come to light. The main purpose of these 
decorations ttUl to entertain die spirit of the 
deparred and to meuJeaer moral virnies. The 
traditional motifr illustrating Confudan storks of 
filial piety are sriU repeated, tn spite of the fact that 
Buddhism wm at this time ^ le, the beginning of the 
sixth century - firmly established all over the coun¬ 
try and a mam source of inspimbon for paintjets and 


sculptois. But this did not prevent foe cximinjon 
Chinese from sdcktng to foe ConfiiciaD precepts as 
the safest guide beyond the tomb as well as in daily 

life* 

To whar exrcnc these stone reliefi and engravings 
actually reproduce contemporary pictures is a 
matter of ajnjcctDTe. No such paintings have 
survived, but k seems quite pobable that there were 
afro Tomb shrines and sacrificial halh built of clay 
and wood and decorated with paintings, as well as 
coffim or jancophagi of wood, sometimes kcqticrcd 
or decorated with paui rings. But no such pictures 
are meutfoned m^ong fchc recorded wort^ of the 
leading masters. 

The pondpal examples known at present are two 
^arcopliagi in foe museums at Minneapolis and 
Kansas City, dated respectively 524 and f.525, md a 
stml] stone hciuse, or quasi'-miniatme tz'ii tang, in 
the Boston Museum, which is dated 529. These 
monuments have all jnscripdom reforing to the 
Notthem Wei dynasty, and they come from foe 
same part of Nortbmi China where most of the 
coutempocaiy religious sculpture was produced. 

The decorations on foe Stone House in Boston 
conrisE exdtisivcly of engravings cxccutied on both 
sides of the Jimescone blocks which form its walls.^ 
The middle section ot the fi^deis open, but the two 
end pieces (at the comm) arc ciccupied by guardians 
in lull armour of tlir same type as wc know frotii 
ouny of foe clay statuettes of foe Norfomi Wd 
dynasty reprsentiiig tomb guardians in mimature. 
The badtground, visible above the heads of foe 
figures, is filled with strips of mouiitaitis and clouds, 
but in addition to this one may notice* ai (cast on 
one of foe panels, a convcnrionalized lotus Bower 
indkadug some influence from Buddhist art The 
guardians fulfil apparently the same purpose as rhe 
Dvarapalas cm the religious nionumcntt. 

I Tbe bmtilmgu i m. bi^, zzti. %idcand 0-97111. d&sp. Fnr a 
f\ill ile>en|rtJO£i ai the n^nmniCLifa] anA the decocatioii, jee 
Mr. Kc^q Tcpitiiia^i mick; in fWfrliVr ^ fh* Sitatum ^Fmcjiiti 
m Detembei 194^. !□ diii rrtidc Jiaj also he j 

rrwUcion of die unpomm naoitufy oo a lablrt stiEl 

in Oihu. 
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No virh connexion with BuiJctliut art is traceable 
in the illustrative pictOTCs. Those on the exterior of 
the side wills represent CoiiTuciiu paragons of filial 
piety, while the back wall (outside) is occupied by 
some ponraii-like figureSp and the pictures in the 
iuierior iUomatc preparations for a sacrifidal meal 
and processions of importmt people arriving at the 
feast, these last rnotifi bemg cilosely atetn what we 
know from the Han reliefs. To relate the stories of 
the pictures in detail is hardly necessary: the titles or 
genera] indications about the morife ate given hi 
Chinese characters and the conrent^ are explained in 
Mr, Tomit3*s ardcle referred to above, 

If these engravtd slabs ate compared with works 
of the same kind executed in the Han period, ir may 
easily be observed that they are considerably 
advanced, particiilarly in regard to unified space 
compositiem, but also in tlieir plastically forther 
developed figure-drawing. The ovor-crowdiiLg of 
the composirioiis, whldi derracts more than it adds 
to the ardstic expressiveness, has probably been 
caused by the borrowmg of elements from 
disparate sottree^, Buddhist as well as Confijcian 
[PLij). 

The back wall* which measures almost two metres, 
has no illnsEraiive scenes, but simply three detached 
groups, each consisting of z somewhat voluminous 
gentlcmau accompanied or supported by j youthful 
servant. The men are all wearing wide trailbig 
garments with long slcrrcs, broad belts and high 
caps with tassels, two of them seem to be moving 
slowly towards each other, die third u looking 
backward - turning vehemently at the wmit - and 
all there movements arc emphasized by the Huttemig 
garments. Tlse hgures are dmwn widi greater 
freedom than the illustrative scenes menrioned 
aKivc^ A diflercnce which becomes sfiU more evi^ 
dene on a closer eKaramadoD of the porfrait-Jike 
&CCS. They appear more dian the figtires in 

the ilimtfative scenes, reminding us more of draw¬ 
ings or paintingi of the T^ang penod chan of any 
earlier figures, be they plasric or plctorulH fa it really 
possible that figures of this type were executed ar the 


begiimiiig of the sixth coimry? The qundon must 
here be left open (f'La3). 

The illustj^tivc scenes tn the mtciior of the house 
have aU some reference to the iacrifieial four ajid 
meal. SrylUdealiy they are of die sanre kind as the 
semes on the outride and may be passed over here^ 
as we have no space for ilhiscrariom of them. 

-Ac 'fr 

The two sarcophagi previoiDly mentioned are 
both decorated with illitscratiom to popular stotics 
of filial piety, but apart from diis correspoiidmcc 
w'irh regard to the motifs and the general shape of 
the coffins, thev have Iktb in comruoru Thev seem 

r |. 

to be products of quke difformi centra of artisric 
activity, chough contemporary. The sarcophagus in 
the Mirineapolif Museum has a more sculptural 
character; its decorative modfs^ winch arc borrowed 
fiojo various sources^ are thm tckrivdv boIaExd ai 

I 

ringle luiics with only slight couiporidDnal con¬ 
nexion. 

According to the eulog)* beautifully mreribed on 
2 memoriaj tablet + this sarcophagus w'as made for 
Prince Mien of ChaOp a nephew of the reigning 
emperor w'ho bestowed upon him at hb death (52 j ) 
the pO(Schumous name Chen Cbing (''Fitting JEx- 
ample"’).* He was buried at the foot of the Pri-mAttg 
moimtams,. in cbe neighhourhood of old Loyang, 
W'herc so many promirienr men ofvarious dynasties 
have been buried. The square block which served as 
a cover on the memorial tablet is deciaratcd with 
two exceedingly Itdir witatlimg dmgons whiriing 
arouud a central knob anudst a shower of liame-iite 
ctoudlels home like big mowfiakes an a storm wind, 
in addition to these there are two large birds and a 
sort of magmficmt dciuh)»piral pattern in the 
borders on the bevelled edges of thii covetp 

The sarcophagus in the Nelsou GaJlety in ICjtisa* 
Gty is a product of maturcr art and more accom¬ 
plished technical skill than the two monuments 

> Hiitowl bfwmatks) about this txumumait it m si 

artide in TheBuHifin tfw Minat^^u htitiiUTiitf 
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mendcmed above, in spite of the fact that it was 
executed about Use same periotL The date attached 
to it in the museum is c.jjis, four years before the 
Boston house and onJy a year after the ^icophagus 
EH MiruicApcilbJ 

The n>odfj of ch^ engr^avings wliitJi coyer die two 
mam tides of this iarcopliagm ate aIJ illustrations to 
Cojiludan pragoiii of filial piety, they coutaiii no 
demam borrowed, from Taoist or Buddhist 
sources- The scenes ire chns cssmtiiilly profane 
(though with a inond purpose), wliich adds somc^ 
chfog to their attnerivenesa. Comporitionaily they 
may be compared to horizontal scrolls, not only 
because ri\ey stretch aver a lengtfiy space* hut also 
because the pruvailiiig impre-snon is, eveu at a hasty 
glance, one of CQiuinuJty or. in otlicr words, the 
anccesffve figure-group seem ro folloiy each other 
namraiiy m a eoatmuous landscape. This rimilarity 
to horizontal scmll-paintings become of come 
most evident when the engravings arc seen in 
rubbings, which also far better than any plioto- 
graphs reveal rheir wealtJi of naturalisde detail and 
pictorial character- The disrance from cjigraviugs 
like these tct pcirnthigs by contemporary masEers 
cannot be vtay grea t, but since none of the latter are 
known* definite conclusions as to die rtladouahip 
are hazardous. 

The two long sides i^f tltc sarcophagua are 
both dcccjratcd widi iUustratioiis to three stones, 
hilt eaych of these illnstrations containi two icxmcs 
or act^ of chc same event. Begiiming at the foot 
end of die right side, the first two scenes rt&r 
to the story of Wang Lin, who was a paragon not 
only of lUial but also of frarenial pieiy. He was an 
orphan and devoted liimseif cadrely to the care of 
Ills parents^ tomh and of his younger brother^ He 
remained at his post even v/him the bandits came to 
the village, and everyone else fled away* The bandits 
rook die younger boy as hostage and were going to 
eat him for. supper- When Wang tin heard about 
this* he hurried with bound hands before the bandit 
chief presenting himself as a lubstiruie for the 
brother. This action inspired magnanimity in the 


bmdits. who released the two brothers and went 
away (Pl* 24 }. 

Both acis ol die story are dearly depicted- In the 
first die tobbcT chief oti horscbact and some of his 
retainers are just coming r^ht out between the 
and (Hie of the robben ts leading dir boy by a rope 
arottnd bis neck, But Wang Lin has thrown lutn- 
sclf on his knra with Iionds bound behind his bade 
right in trom of the approaching uoop- In the 
second act the same figures are seen from the back; 
die chief .md hb rctainefs are renimiag to the 
mouniams, while Wang Lin and hi$ brother are 
escaping benveeii the clifF-sliaped ride wings to the 
tight. 

TJie nevt sceut.^ illuatcaies an episode fiom die 
story ot the fihiil Ts ai Shun, He too was an unibiling 
guardian of his mother even after her death. This 
avas proven one day when a fire broke emt while the 
coffin oi die mother was still standing in die 
All die udghboiiting buildings were ^oon in ftaines. 
But as Ts ai Shun fiLuig hunselt upon the coffin and 
uttered loud cries heaven^ the fire skipped his 
house, whereas all the adjoining buildup were 
burnt to the ground, Ttie violcnre of the tire b 
dearly depicted by die flames playing around a 
minor bmUmg and die vain efforca. of some 
villagers to extinguish it, two of them bringing 
large Wckeis with w^aect. In die adjoining house 
Ts ai Shun is standing by die coffin bending down in 
a deep curve, his face covered by along scarf. A little 
dog i% seated in &ont of the houBe {PLa 5 ). 

The third illumration on this side is to the story of 
Xtmg Vungt the filial youth who borrowed money 
to pay the expenses of his lather's fimerah and as he 
^iled to repay it, became the bondsman ol his 
Creditor. On returning from the fiinerol he met a 
young bdy, who asked him to marry her-They went 
together re the creditor t 0 arrange ahout rhe debt. 

^ sircopiweu* diKwiai by Ikniij Qltuintm m 

jap3Ti£5C io hu fHlitiliicanfin Tire 

morr 

cJofcljr analvjcd by Alrandn C- Sfljw m jindQ in iht An 
June 194*1 '‘Eariy Qtmwc LuiJsopc liiiiiimg", mA 
September r^- "liTe-Mucian auil tbe Sense of SpoEe in Early 
OiiiiCH RcpfftcaEiEiotisii An''- 





Figure . ThcBbci Warxioir ciifdie Nordi. Thr Snukr FTuircliitgtheTorTui^ciu^d4 MiG behind^ 
Fji^jvmg gh a srtinr fatmuig the end itf 3 i^rcophai^Lts. NcIs^-GI Gallery of Art, Kanw ClEy* 
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The btiet sitiil he wauld riet|pire 300 piecesot‘silk,a 
quaitdiy which tlie young lady was able to produce 
within a month. Then she said to him, "l am the 
Spinning Maid, sent by God to Jielp you as a reward 
tor your filial piety’*; and with thit she ascended on 
high. 

The cDgriving sliow* Tung Vung laboumig the 
groimJ with his lioc tmtkr the sopervbioTi of the old 
tiiiin who IS seated watching in a small ncart (ilie 
father or the creditor?); ^nd dim igwi, holding his 
hoc, bur now spcakmg to a lovely maid in Jong, 
trailing gown who is catryhig ^ spinning-rod* The 
bucolic atmosphere of the scene receivc$ 3 ckimimg 
accent from die mo gniccfu) fawns winch are- 
play mg among rlic stones in the foregrcjinid 

Turning bo the other side of the sarcophagus, we 
find dosesr to the foot ci\d an illnsirariun marked 
The filial grandson Yuaji i.e. the virtuous htyy 
whose filLaJ conduct became a lesson to hh fiither. 
The desire of Yiiarv Ku's parenis wa$ to get nd of an 
old grandfather, ami with such intcridons the 
decrepit old man was carried aw^ay into the woods, 
Vika Ku was obUged to aissht Im faihcr m doing 
this, as may be observed in the first half of the 
engraving* But as die man and die boy turned to go 
back home, the latter KH^k the Jitter along with him, 
The father found this extraordinary and lold die 
boy that there was no fiitdier need for the Uttci^ to 
which Yiun Ku temarked: thert will be when 

you grow oldt*^ — w’ords which rn:idp the father 
change Ids mind and bring back the old ^ondfathet 
from the woixds. 'rhis momentous convcrsatioti 
between the tnan apparently piakuig haibe to 
withdraw from the svijods, and the youth, who h 
w-atfking more hesitatingly with the litter under liis 
aim, while the old man, who h huddling tuidci a 
gnarled old tree, looks helplessly tow^ards the with¬ 
drawing figures, is tlie motif of the pkiure {Pl,i6). 

The following scene illustrates the scory abour 
Kuo ChB, who was so poor that be could not Iced 
hii fiiniily, consisting of his wife, his mother and a 
hctlc son. One day he said m the wifei "The hoy eats 
Uio iiiurh; ilicrc is nothing left for our idd mother. 
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Let ns bury the child. We may love other sons but 
wc can nevor have another mother,"' He started U> 
dig d hole in the ground hut soon came upon an 
in^t of gold inscribed with the words* “God's gift 
to Kuo Chli; let no one deprive him ot This 
pk^ant dkcovety may be seen in the engraving, 
where Kuo Chu's wife is seated on the ground with 
rfie baby in her amis. Tn the sequence we see nun 
and wife marching briskly, carrying the jar with the 
ingot cm a pole on d)dr shoulders* and filially 
standing before die old njothrr* who is sitiiiig on a 
faisedplatforni, with offerings of femd in their hands. 
The last drawing illustrates episodes from die 
Girly life of the nuui who became the emperor Skm. 
He was a filkl son who worked titithfblJy £br his 
cruel faihri, wiio af ter a lecond marriage Jieaped all 
the paternal blcsEmgs on Sliuti's step-brother 
HiLmg. Once uvhai Shun w'as diggings well, it was 
decided to bury him in the hnlr« In the piemre the 
younger brodiet is carrvmg 3 large stone on his 
du luMeui to tfaro’w into the hole, but Shun had fore¬ 
seen tius„ and he escaped through a tunnel leading o ut 
through unurLer wcIIh Thh did not qumch his filial 
assJdmw ; it becume generally known and recognized 
even by the emperor Yao, wlm made Shun fm heir 
and gave him bi^ two daughters Nu-\4ig uid 
04iuang in maniage. Tlie young bebo appear in 
rich attire with flutrerhig scarves and ribbom before 
tlicir aid father, the ernperor, who is accompamed 
by the young man and two orneo of ceremonkl 
fans, Thh scene of solemn cetirdy demeanour forms 
A striking contrast to the exertion and agitation of 
Shun and liis in the preceding meuc [Pl^y). 

Our nores about the contnics of the various 
srories of filial and fmictml pkw may ktvc to 
distdosc ^otrtc of the encmaining ckiracreristics 
which have been brought out in such 4 graphic 
maimer in the ilhiisEradom. Tlic attiiticr interpma- 
tiou of some of the motift* such as the episodes from 
the itpries of Tung Yung, of Shim, and of Kun Cliii, 
is JrO vividly dcscdptivcw not to i^y nanirahscic: it 
brmgs to mmd the titlaf of rmain illumativir 
paintings by Chmg Fa-diih and Chan Tzfi-<h"^ici:i 
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such as, for mstaiice^ Men and. Carriages a± Loyang 
€ft North Ch"i Men Bunting, by die tominr* and 
Men with Horses in Ch'ang-an or Mm Hunting 
with Speati> by the lattcTp i_e. scmci of aciml life 
staged in landscapes. These masters were active 
iminly after the trnddir of the ccnttrrvp but they 
may have followed a tradidon of sryie which exacted 
dnee die previous generatioii and which has left 
some traces in these stonc-engraving^. 

The inreres^c of dbeac iliusnadons does not depend 
merely oji the expressivenes of single figures, but 
also, and to a larger exient* on the combhiation of 
the ilgtues with such element? of landscape as the 
tres, the rocks, and the groujicL The bud scapes 
form, as said before, a cjontiniious setting for the 
figures and may thus lead our tliouglm to ^croll- 
painrings of later tones- Mosc prominent as struc* 
rural Enembers in the compexsidons are die trees* 
they arc pLiced preferably at rhe very edge of the 
cumposidoo, ruing with tall bare tninkr and 
branching into leafy crawns of varinun spedes 
(willowy ailanthiu. giuko, etc,) at the top. These 
trees fonn a sort of loregrouiid sercetu, or colon¬ 
nades, between whidi dir actors become risible 
^as in the semei of Ts^ai Shun and Tung Yung), 
white thrir leafy ciosvw wave high abovr the heads 
of die figmes. The airangciueiix lias probably been 
mtmduced in >iew of the shape of the farher long 
and low slabs; it serves ta divide the space jjitn kc- 
dons and to frame die suco^ve scenes. 

Other elements partly used for the same purpose 
are the sharply cut vertkd stones or clifis - cut as 
thin as cardboard - whicb fill much of the space in 
these designs- But whereas the crcci mosdy are used 
to mark a IdiLd of foreground screen* the silhouetted 
rhfR which are placed diagonally m rclafipiti to the 
picture plane* arc efibedve meaiu for suggesting a 
diird dimendon. This may be best observed in the 
two scenes from the story of Wang Ling, where die 
robber chief on horseback is just coming out of a 
maiintain defile and thm riding back into another, 
seen from the firont or firorn the hack togerher with 
his borsc. 


The very capable and rather subde arrist who wai 
raponsible for the drawings trproduced ni these 
cfigiavings has tried out varioua deitTces for sug¬ 
gesting a continuous space in whidi the sucojsrive 
acuons take place- hi the Ts'ai Shun scene the open 
home is most rffective in this respect; it is pLiced 
behind a row of trees, the root hues of the fii^ade 
and die adjoming side meeting in an obmsc angle. It 
is, 35 usual, drawn as from alxyv^, and the intetioF 
expanse of floor offers plenty of room for the large 
coffin- The thir d ilhistcatiuti on the same side 
includes two scenes from the story of Tung Yung 
and is essentially a somewWt fimtasttc but most 
clfKrive landscape scenery m which the figures and 
the animak blend quite naturally with the numfold 
shapes of ie siony ground, the tnfta of gras, die 
shrubs and trees and the sillionerted cUffi wliich 
form a kind of screen leading diagonally from the 
backgrouncl. Tiii$ blending of die vanom dements 
is not rimply a macrer of form and juxtaposidou but 
also of movsumt: the wavy lines of rhe soft willow^ 
hranrhes art, so to say, reflected (or echoed) ill the 
fluttering scarves of the young bdy and the some¬ 
what unexpected tncqualides of the ground, in die 
swaying movaiienrs and pnntians of the figures. 

Similar observations may be made in the engrav¬ 
ings on the appodte side of the sarcophagus. In die 
scenes from the story of Shun there is a remarkable 
consonance between the rhythm of the Ufwi and die 
slender figures* for mstance* the two men on the Kill 
who bend like windblown tnniks uiuler the tueaw 
wrigfit of the stone. By dlcir podlion on the hill in 
the background they also serve to acemmate the 
third dimension. In the adjoining scene die crossing 
of the honzontaj and vertical tines contribute to the 
same purpose. Yet the most important examples of 
the anisi^s success in creacmg ample space for the 
actions of the figures and due decorative interplay 
betwem them and the various dements of nature 
arc the scenes from die siniy of Kno Chih The £mt 
scene of this story is ftaged, so to lay* before the 
curtain at the very bottom edge of the pkturc. 
where we see Kuo Chii and his wife digging in the 
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ground^ screened off from the lest of the couiposi- 
tion by ;i rocky ledge. The next stage foEows just 
above: the youthful couple arc here vralking bnsldy 
with huttcmig garments, apparently ajmous to 
arrive quickly at their goal widi the ptedoiw jar. tu 
the third act we find them standing in front of the 
btoad dais or pktferm on which the old mother is 
seated. The figurw, the trees and resety ledges are 
drawn more or ics& in sideview or half-front view^ 
but tile dais is seen as from above* It spreads out like 
an open gLidc id the woods, 

A fimher analysis of the means by which dimmcCt 
movement and bdanttng rhythm have been 
rendered in these picmies may not be necessary and 
would perhaps tend to obscure the mam issue of the 
anise, whose endeavour was to create interesting 
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illustratfona. He did ic evidently with a view to make 
them not oidy ^^tefling" bat also decorative. He 
rtaliacd to some extent the importance of con- 
rinuDus space* suggestmg k by certain ctemeats of 
landscape, and he had a highly developed icnse for 
linear rhythm^ hut he itill adhered to the tradibonal 
mode of writing down the design on i solid surface. 
To what extent the final result — i,e* the stonc- 
Oigravings - actually correspond to the origiaai 
iutendons of the artisr. is more than we can tell, hut 
as it seems that the desigm had been made with a 
special view to their tnmspositkin on stone* we are 
perhaps justified in considmag these cngravingi as 
fairly rdiahle substjcutcs for a cemun type of 
ihiistratlvc pknires which reached great popularity 
in the sixth cejitury. 


IV 

Early lVall^paiftting< ai Tun-htmig 


No ciiAFTEM of the history of painting m China 
oifirs at present greater difficulties for a Western 
ari-historiaii than die account of the wall-paindngs 
in the cave temples at Timdmang. The reasons for 
this ate various, partly connected with the spedal 
aim and somewhat extraneous atristic tdiaracter of 
these pamiings, which delucli them from the general 
current of cvolutiofi in Chhta proper, hut also with 
the historical and geographical coudidons under 
which the paintings were produccii They arc 
diflicult of access and have too often been left out of 
general puhlkatious on Chinese painting produced 
in its homeland and elsewhere - a most regrettable 
dascrepanev in view of the fret that they contain a 
larger and more important display of early idigions 
paintings chan can be found anywhere else in the 
Far EaiL It is only in recent years that che Chinese 
government hai devoid special attention to a dmer 
study and more effective protectkin to the Buddhist 
wall-paintings at Tun-Jiuang. 


It b no longer possible to pass over these [^dngs 
in silciicc by followTng the trodden path of Chinese 
ti*Aj jftt of former days - their iraportance as links in 
a wider sphere of Chmese art which extended over 
considerable pam of Central Asia is cvidmi - but 
owing to the condidons indicated above, and 
most partictilarly to the scarcity of good repro- 
ducdc 3 os. our presenutton of these cave temples 
and their painted dccoradons must Tcmain quire 
fragmentary. We can crtily disenai a few examples 
(aocsiible in n^iroductions) which may serve to 
iUustrate some pro minen t stages bi the Etyltsdc 
devdopmenL, and leave all attempts to establMi 
definite schools and masters within this vast coUk- 
tian of anonymous paintings to studoits who may 
find opptiiTunities of seeing more of than in the 
oiigmal and riso in reproducdoiL 
The fi0-<3lldi Ch*im-fr> tiing (C^ves of the 
Tboimnd BLLddhiits)^ sitnated dose to the Tun- 
fauatig oasii on the westernmost border of fthin ^ 
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proper^ i% the largest of the aggiomemdam of 
Budtlliisc cave rempJei rhar grew up between diue 
hTiuth anil the mclfth ccntuiics ar various places 
along the trade routes berwem China, Central Asia 
and India, Several of tht$e foundanons may still be 
secn^ though in rather dilapidated coiidmoii, and 
some !iave beconje Lno^vti also thrLmgh illustrated 
publkatiotis, as for instance Wan fo-tinig in the 
neighbotnhood of An$i. Tung ch"ieti-fo timg and 
Hfsi ch'icn“fo timg at Mai-dii shau in 

the vLdmty of T'ien-dmi^ and PSng-Hug ssfi 
further wcirwani on a confluent of rhe Yellow 
River. At aU these places and several othm in the 
same part of the country, artbtic: activity dourished 
ahundantfy in the sert^ice of liuddhist dcvotioin The 
tcngments of paintingt and sculptures which siill 
remain at some of these places are, in part, well 
worth closer stvuly^ as witnessed by the CTthihitjon 
hddkst autumn in Peking of c^^pies of paintings and 
coHsand photographs of saJpuitics at Mai-chi shan 
aTid F'ingTing ssiL The cave temples at these places 
contain stiH aouie Bitr cscamplcs of the Notihcrn and 
.Eastt:m Wci periods as well as from the T"ang 
dynasty wlikfa no doitbL in ihe near future will be 
allotxcd prominent places in the history of early 
Cliines^ arr. But we must leave tiietn and turn our 

^ The Tucir^iiiii:^ Liiawn w wvuttu finidentf 

TT T-rml y tLtrctagh die 376 in P^iA PeEUoF '1 fimclimciiiAt pub- 

lirnfi mi GfiffOs dt TWfim lArdTfj^, 

n it^reiily ID \x n.’^reuail ibal the diningakhod eqTJDTcr iicvcr 
coiuplefcd dj£ ecqtui of with * tocT valuirrc. The photo¬ 
graph} mdde by i*clIior'i a.istir<iTir jne aho in imny ina^mrcf t^r 
fMii diAtnix, jot they fotTn the a( x^^prcdumcEiy 

Eroni thk place publnbcd ap id rbe pn^setiL ihic. 

Amon^ the diacmwKi!: of the maile available tbrnugh 

Fethot's publkanoa dioidd be mimnmt'il ui particidai L. Uadi- 
holrr'v vnirir RuimdamelEmig hi de? Chinniriim 

Mdcm dcs nrtoi JjLbtuinmd iiaHi io the Alriniffteiiff 

ebr AjiiihH 19^1- 

A nsrw epoch £br due tfUfl dwniK^cHi of die TuEt 4 iuiing 
WAli-pafTTongi Wit Maned in jy4J "with the fo Fm ^ Lr t km of tb= 
Tim-hitaiig bkationc by tbr ChidOfc tfovemirifiu. Thif 

msiiiiuc bii ptESsed chroughi numy vmniLudes owing 10 dit 
polinnd upheacroU in Onna, bht mrrived umirt the 
diip nf Mr. Oi^ATtg A oumWi cf technidauf siiul 

sjTtisti li3T£ liccn occupicii in micoYeting partly luddcs (loconL- 
UDtU smd m the pTe|raralian of cf the wjilbrpu nuilgTk A 
emun timnbcT of d±™ copid vvat iJmwTi vet eaJhhidfmi in 


aitefitiou to the early paintings in the Tun-buang 
caves,^ 

According to the inscription on tic memottal 
tablet set up in O 98 . the first chapel dedicated to 
-Budiilia at Ch*icti-Fo timg was made in j 66 by the 
Indian n;pnk Lo-turn. This was followed by a 
second cave chapel made by the monk FaTiang, and 
then gtadually by smnlar foundattoiis established by 
order of private donors. The tiiiTuber nf caves ^ems 
to have been growing rapidly, bccattsc^ if wc may 
accept the scaiemeur on the memorial uhleL there 
were at that time (m the T^ang period) "mote dtRii 3 
thousand caves”. It maVi ht^wever, be questioned 
whether the number of die caves ^vas ever ddhiitcly 
eefttfied, because Sometimes it was made to include 
minor cavities also and niches adjoining the larger 
caves^ while ar other times it was limited to the 
actual chapel caves. It should furthermore be 
rememheied tiiat che cavtrs are carvoi qmte ir¬ 
regularly into the motin tarns, m two. dittc. or 
more layers, and all the caves were probably never 
acccsnble at the same time. The desmicrion or 
transfomiarion of car lie r caves, tporem-er, was 
frequem during ruoccssive petiods of religious and 
artistic flciTcsccnce; caveat erected in die Six l>ym^ 
ties period werr thus in some instances tmnsfiirmcd 

ShangJui dild Feting In 194/1 And iud inine nf i:hmi 

liavt beeti itpecdnccd in colout with dusR CGmiuitiut 3 ! CJ\ Y 41 J 1 - 
Asiui7i-di4k “pd Tidi-hKiinf jfr-Aua lAi 

^ idiiiiiciiLAi vx SEiib Vak, 

t'i shiti, Ch"ai^ jmi CliitH 

iiu, Ch^lgtu, J 94 Q, Tlti two bHt- 

n x TnfH fmbiianir^na its .nuinly riic icsukf of rhe cDpying imd 
fTDCaixbei punuEii by Ckmg Tjr<h*im aiid hii asstEutm duons 
tiueii stay En Ttnu-h Udllg 1945-1946. A tnutne imjmpklff I tSiJriF^t 
actuuiu of the Ch^iCR-fD U coiuaiae^ jn wme artuelei in 

trintirtiT, U^ 4 sriJ I (Mqy iQJl], filch ast 
Sil Pd, AdEo JCiiD—til AuHrAih- i'irimg' Tjl, Ti4'JiHb44Jr^ iT^frii 

Jt'ffl hm; Ch^mg Ifbnrhxm^ Yidpr-AiuvE^ j-jLu ti yiiaa-liti yu wH- 
md Waiiu Hsun, chua^ pUis~hsi^^ fi 

Ami^u /rtu 4 iiM. 

Ainemg dK wesiem itudcw who visited Tiitt4iiiaHg at the 
enJ of chp 'forties aUKi tuide locnc more or 3ejs luutesEuliiDlDijr 
pbEMrographs ar tht place ihpuid be uunoiiiinfd Ptoteswar MiliaiJ 
B. tlogcTi 4ad Me. John B, Vinemr togaber intb kene 
Vincent, mba has puHl^d a vivid desciiptin] of ilitf plw and a 
jsiCTtEresqxic iccmmi ofihc wj duLhrtr undcT die mk Tht S^sts^ 
Oftxtr, LanUnn^ T 954 , 
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AUii rcpauitcd fint in tii^e T"itng and tl^pn in die Sung 
period, chwges wHch also oLike it impossible to 
state tiow many caves were originally erecced iti 
the diifeicuLperiods- 

Ttiming to Pelliot"s well-known pubiicadon 
Grettfs dt Tmim Hmaing^ whitdi fbt over rhirry years 
hasr SLT\Td as ihe mam source of infomiarion foe 
western imdents, wx find thac there am 171 nunv- 
bered caves on the plan and in addition id these a 
certain number of adjoining caves marked uitb 
letters, making a total of neatly 30Q, This numbering 
IS quoted m most westcin disnisjcion^ oi die cave 
paintings. A different way of nmnbering the caves 
was mcrodiiced by die wcll-koown Clunese painter 
Chang Ta-di' ien and his coUahoraLois^ who stayed 
at Tnn-huang in 1^46. They ioHowxd another 
system of counting and arrived at 30^ caves. 
Finallyj a third system was rntroduced two or three 
years later bv the National Art Research Instimte of 
Tiin 4 mjing, which mcluded several half-hidden and 
newJy-uucovcrcd caves, and resulted in the maikiog 
of 4.69 caves. Tliis ninnbcring u now generally 
accepted in China and will also be followed as tar 
iis possible in our references to die various chapels.^ 

It ihoutd iatthcrmorc be roeallcd thsr the work 
accomplished by the members of die Research 
InstiEutc of Ttui-huatig during the Jail decade has 
been of iniporuuicc for the ptotection of the pic¬ 
tures and for nnikiug dieni better fcnosvri and 
appreciated all over the vrorli We have no occasiem 
to dwell bare on the practical improvements in the 
way of supporting structures^ ladders and bridgei 
executed at TtEn-hmng dunog the List five or she 
ycar^v on the cleaning and cmcoveriiig of 
hitherto hidden pictures, but it may be pointed oui 
for the hendii of studcim tliat great progrm has 
been made m the copying of the wall “paintings, a 
work which has boctr carried our by various ^tjuipei 
*tf painters during a decade or inoft This becomes 
ervidetir if one compares the early copies w'idi the 
mo«i Tccmt of the same pictures and also with 
colour photographs made of the original paintings^ 
The earlier ones have not die same documentary and 


intistic value as (he Liter mote taidiiul and suhde 
copies, yet it is the early ones which op to date have 
scnxd for practically all ihe rcpFodiscrioras in mlout 
produced in Chma. The draw'back became dc^ 10 
attentive obser\'ers when SA>me of the mc«t recent 
copies were exhibited in Peking io September 1954. 
They revealed arristk qualities of a superior kind 
whidi could hardly be discovered in the early 
copies* 

The painted decorations of the Ch*icn-Fo sung 
readi over a period of nearly a thousauil years* or 
even longer ii we indnde among them the pictures 
in four or five ttrittiJr chapels made in the nineteenth 
century. The earliest painiingi still prc$crvcd are of 
the Norrhem Wei pcritxl (middle of fifth to early 
sixth cenrurv'), and the latest from die Yikn period 
(i2&q-ij67j* Inscriptions with the names of the 
donors and indications ofuarii htia (reign periods) or 
of delmite years ate found, m a number of caves and 
have beeti reported in the recent Chmesc puhlica- 
dons. Most of tlicse dated inscription.^ are from the 
relatisely long Eeign of the T aug dynasty p wlten the 
andsac acqL\ity' ar Tnn-huang reached iis apogee 
before it began to ebb out duiing die ocoipati™ of 
the Tibetans. The dated inscriptions of carher epochs 
are less numeroLis, yet tbcrcaie some of the Wei and 
die Siii dynasties which olfor support for a chrono¬ 
logical groupmg of the ittacetjaJ, The main argii^ 
ments for such a ftudy must, however* be drawn 
from obscTTarions of the style of the paintings and 
also fiom the architectural featurts of the rooms. 
This may be done with a fair amount of accuracy in 
regard ro the pictures which are accessible in 
adequate rrpfoducdrms, but unibmmately clirsc are 
as yet a small minority , 

Tiie mtmbcr oi the cmJy wdJ^aintings wai 
evidnidy considcnibly reduced during succeeding 

^ ThfiiiimWot'Eilll editing ihe^Konsw pcslijdi h 

itldk-atcd al "by dh'an^ Sbu-hnnp: 23. nf thm Wei period, 

90 ofihc cf 12 fivt D|Tii5t3cs, lOj oi the 

Sling pmrMi, j flf ifer pcntid nf fhr Hit Km mgsu ^ o£ the Yuan 
penqd, 5 cif tfae period- Hiring Ta'i ha ii i%htlv 

diflemrt; in attivbig; xS die samr total UmiilicT lie Jc4V(f otlt hva 
Civrt fbr whiii'h no dcfoail^ pEriod tan he mdiicared tiottt Uiscri^ 
ChiHit irtitii tbti 
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ages not GTil^ tliioiigb diiapldatuoii and ^zposorr biu 
also, and soil more, thmugli rcstfifations rc- 
dedicodons of a timubcr of cliapcls at later periods, 
when the arch air pictures were covered up in part 
by more modem pamccis. According to rhe Chinese 
authorities previously quoted, there are at presenr 
t^vemy-^o eaves with more or less preserved 
painriflgs of the Nortlimi anr) Western Wei 
pericKh, but the original [lumber must have been 
tnore than the double. To enujiieratc tlLem all would 
be of little a.vai] witlioiu photographs; we shah 
tx^nscquently limii: our discussions co a few caves 
with relatively well-preserved painritigs which may 
be reproduced at least in part. These m^j here 
serve as eitampks of the first period of artistic 
activity at Ch"iai-fo tungp which for stylistic 
reasons is of the greatest historical mterest. 

The most promUtcut «rtd best known among 
these early caves are the numbers ^57 (P^iio) and 
14.^ (Paoi), They may with reasonable probability 
be dated shortly after the persecution of the Buddhist 
religion ia the years 445-446. Other early caveSt 
likewise known through reproduedonSp arc the 
iiuiiihers 272 (P.ias 28^ (P.120 P) and 251 
(P. 103). They were probably decorated before the 
end of the fifth cenrury, though m a somewhat 
cruder and morr rustic manner. 

Most of the early cavra had potches or facades 
binlt of wood, and. some of the rooms had a canxal 
pillar with niches^ wliile others had a Utger Buddha 
!itntuc ovirr the mam altar^ fachig the entrance. The 
nimbuses or m,wJf^rlas sureomiding ittch Buddlu 
statues of day were painted on the wall and also 
sonu: soaring ap^as (Iieavenly musicuuu), goring 
BodhisacrvaSi and bhihilius represented as attendauis 
of the Buiiiiha. This arraugcmeiit is liaiuioniously 
carried oitt in cave 24^, wbm the m^n figure u a 
very youthfiil BuddJia wearmg a mantle of soft and 
thin material dinging closely to the body. The 
modelling is here more senairive than in most 
sculptures of the Northern Wd period knowii to 
us and the lineax rhythm sofily tempered (PJ.jl), 
On the sLiie wall in the fame cave may be seen a 


printed Buddha, standing in firontal attitude, 
surrounded by a targe nijni^cr/4 and flanked by 
Bodliisattvas ajid soaring apsiu'as. The st^'lization of 
the ulJ figure and the drawn out wing-tike mantle- 
lobfs give elm figure the appearance of a statue m 
btonsce or stone rather than of 2 paintings The 
statuesque appearance has also become accenmared 
by the darkening or oTodizadon of the fiesH tones 
and the outlines. The figure seems thus very closely 
united with the background wall and is a strLking 
example of the mdnuLte conespondenci: in style and 
spirit berw^ sculpture and paindng at this partic¬ 
ular stage in their evolurion. This mode of rehgtous 
imagery was to no small extern: due 10 infiuences 
trammitted by the Toba tribe from Central Asia [SA 
witnessed by the rich supply of exq-oisite Northern 
Wei sculptures)* hut these inBumces or models had 
to be tumspjjnted into the forrile soil of rbe Chinese 
mind in oeder to grow' mto fiill bloom and gain 
the significance of great works of art^ 

A further analyris of the hieratic figures which arc 
placed in dominating positions iu several of die 
caves may not be necessary tci thb ermnexioQ, They 
are olten teamed by double or triple row? of small 
Buddha-images {iV, the "T*housand Buddhas**) 
above and corresponding rows of musicians, sup¬ 
porting goomes or donors faclow^ PLjo). By 
the use of such composiie frames or rows of small 
figures a horizontal division of the will spaces is 
obtained The middle section of this b reserved either 
lilt contmiunis groups of seated Buddhas and stand¬ 
ing Bodhisattvas as m cave 428 (P^iis), or for 
iUnstrariye paintings, which are, to speaL, unrolled 
ia long bands over the side-wrih* These are the 

* The culEHir e&rt pf tbte tarly faas dtEugicd a 

grail 4i*al <l t rrmg ttc ccnturifi a 1 jcmU of ihe oriiliafliioti rtf 
certaiii ictiM. Tbu a viridly dtscribed by Irmt Vkicfidt itt 
xhs fvg^isnTe accoimr of W vuar ro tonp, in 1^48^ 

f&ur wnwK “tTv: uri^tRiJ pintt wew ta varymj sluiki which 
oxidized not only to grty hut to dt^fkfbg tcmsi ^bfuvm, fitaiu 
du fto a chuculiiir tinned with gEcy. The <inLiuatic 
while DtulfTie? of dif md uoic appeared js 

lighiA, a^TTw^rdi thrown into thvp relief by thr otidwiton of 
ilie cri^^iEuI flesh itoloum** Time hoi fio dnubc idiicci^ miter hi>c 
EO nuny p^pptm^ -which in thrir eonditiun were move 

gaTiih- 
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pitrnirc chrmidea b^4 <m papoLir venions of chc 
stones, dicpictiog wLdi much verve 2 nd 
Aniiiutioti episodes kom the previoui lives of 
S;ikyamuni Buddha, The mode of rcprcMintadon js 
ill these liaikont^ bands much the same as m the 
Chinese scroU-pamtings of iaier dinetj* Excellent 
examples of such piciore chrciniclcs on the wall are 
fciund in caves 2S7 (V,iio) and 42 B (P.TJj). 

The pictures in the hrst-rnamed cave ilJustrate 
scenes from the Rnnijataka fefming to Buddha's 
iudmadon in the form of a golden garelle. One 
day this compassionate creature saw a proHigate 
who ’was on the point of drowning himself ^t\A 
saved the mau. When the king of flemres heard 
about this w<mderfnl animal^ ht aiked for someone 
who could take liim to the place where the animat 
livedo The man who had been saved by it offered to 
do so, lured by the pronnse of a greae mvard. But 
then, when the king was poisonmg lih arrow in 
order to shoot the precioua gaaeUe. the animal 
rcprnachrtl the profligate for his evil actiom a 
warning that was overheard by the king, who now 
uimcd hjs wradi towards die mail and threatened tci 
kill him. But fifora rfiU he was again avmcd by the 
gazette, who uttered some words of mercy before 
disappcamig. Such is the gist of the story, bur die 
painter has etafaorated it in a number of successive 
scenes, fim from die palace, where the king and his 
<]Uixn appear m 2 frame of highly simptifred 
(symbolic) ardiitcctnrc and in the company of 
■wasp-waistHl TOurt-Iadies, or again travelling by 
c^n and on horseback ti> the place where the gazelle 
appears in four succcsavc iituadcms, viz.: with the 
saved man on bis back, rcceiviiig the thanks of the 
kneeling man, lying down as if testing, and finally 
standing to ntcci the ropi hmitmg p^rtyd The 
outdoor scenes are enacred in a continuous land¬ 
scape whicli, Iiowevcf, at vome places is screened or 
divided by a>ws of small pointed hjlU which nuy be 
said to mark a cadrmCT in the con^uous composi- 
derru By this simple device the pointer has marked 
die successive stages in his account and or the same 
trnie creaied ipadal units in whwrh the actiQcii take 


place. The method is here as yet tentiitive rather 
than fully developed^ but ncvcrtbcim noticeable as 
something otherwise unknown in Chinese painciiig. 
li may be soid to reveaJ Romething of the orue 
striving for thrcc-diTncmionaliTy w'hich ts 
apparent in the modelliug of the frgurvs^ as pte^ 
viously remarked. The ardsts who did most of the 
early wall-paintings m die ChSen-fo tung had 
cvidcnily not reedved ihcir fondamcntal training in 
CiuiLi but forth cf west, at the arKciutts then 
existing ac l urfon, Kutrh^i, Kbonn4 and otliiir 
places along the westmi routes. 

ft may, however, be of mterest to consider some 
further: developed examples of the mode of com- 
position norked above, Wc find them m cave 428 
(P.li5), where epijs^idcs from two diflereut Jltakos 
are illustrated in long hodzontal compositions 
placed in three baiid 4 ike hen, the one cm tie top of 
the other, on tic two sidi>walli. The picture on the 
right wall represents thestorv- of Maiurnttva and the 
star-t^og cigt™. It starts M tic upper right-hand 
comer where Makasartva and his rwo btodiers are 
taking leave of thdr father who sits in 2 two- 
storeyed pavilion surrounded by mil rtccs* In the 
next scene the action starts; the three men on hoEtsc?- 
back arc making for the forest Mid tJiHi, tii the 
folJo\^mig scenc,^ himcuig for pleasure. A ogcr is 
chasing some deer behinil the ridge of hilh in the top 
zone. The bst scenic in the iippcimosT tier shows die 
ttieti at 2 halt; they are speaking about the esals of 
the w*Tvrld, concluding that a tehgious life w^ould be 
decidedly preferable. This last scene balances die 
first and h likewise disdnguished by a srriedy 
vettical setting (PL5S). 

The story is comiiiued at the left md of the middle 
zone: the three princes proceed ogam on rbetr 
joumeyv They pass through a mountiin gorge and 

i All shiac ipcm nuy be nbtcivtA in thf pkimsi irprodu!^ dq 
but bi iddmou to iHag wt reproderF qthcr vqmM.- 
paindngif fitmi ihe minr cart ofi s, d; dve fijit 

iL(iiLM,uit3ig^ atw ^ ikf mmy niitmiiii rbc ITiOLcand BuAdl^t 
tQ be seed it TiJd 4 iimi^ nfiilf tbe uibtn tz^qkii lezna fma 
tbc Duddba lefcuA wfiLck have not been ukndlipd. They m all 
morllcfn exiuonplF} of iliFailifu tryte at ihii place. 
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arrivf at 2 place ’whwe a hungry tigress ii ieated in 
the midir of her seven starving cubs. The men have 
dknioLitLtetl fram tfadr linrscs and are expressing 
rheir compassion ui vivid gesttucs; bnt 'what can 
they Jo? Thm we see the two cHer brothers rLding 
away in accorcLince wkh Mahasauva's wishes^ while 
he takes odfhis clothes and places lumself naked on 
the gTonnd before the tiger. But the beast will not 
attack turn* Only after he had cut humelf with a 
sharp bamboo pok, so as to blecdp atul thir^wn 
himself down a precipice did the tiger devour him. 
Tliis is the last scene in the midilk Uhistrating 
the cui rmnaiion of the self-sacrificc of Mahasattva. It 
stands out dominating!y between die monntajns in 
the cctiiic of this zone. 

In the bottom nci the smry begins once more 
from the right: When the m^o elder broth ers find the 
remains pf Mahasattv^a dicy diow great excitement; 
they build a stupa for his reho and kneel in adorarion 
on both sides of it. Then they ride a way in tiying 
gallop to bring the sad news to tlicir latliet; die 
queen and the "^Blue Carment"(?) are kneeling 
before the king.The following scene, which is noi: a 
textual ilhisttatiott* brings die story' to an ideal 
conclusion. The meditanng Buddlia appears as a 
fiiturc incormrion of Maliasam-a and is adored by a 
man and a Hotsc. The very^ last scene in this zone is 
badly wont ajid apparciitly no connexion wtcIi 
the story told abi>ve. 

The corresponding pictures on die opposite wall 
tllimraie other jatakai, in the top zone the ateny' 
about the htmiaii monkcy» ’wlto saved a man who 
Jiatl (alien dowTi a precipicej and. dien was itoned to 
deaths and in the two lower zones scenes from the 
VessantaxaJataka defiling maioly with the acfioii!* ol 
a compassioRate prince and his family. Tlie piemres 
are of the same type as those described above, but 
ttie landscape is more monotonous, ilie trees fewer, 
and the mountains like rows of niterbl ending 
stHiDuettes. Tlicir main ftmetion is to serve as frame 
and background to die figure someSi 

Further progress m the jrepresenEatiou of illostra- 
live scenes, in whicli the di-ithni %>( the cojiiiimoni 


niirr^rion grows intense md somcrimes confiased^ 
may be observed in cave ^85 (P,i3o N) whirK 
according ro the inscripiioD, was executed in die 
year 5^8-1^ dufring the Western Wd dynasty. 
It is Ch'icn-fo timg (Pls.3«5-38)^ The w^alls are 
covered with paintijig?^ froTH floor ro mlhig, w'hilc 
odiet more airy designs of birds and dragons and 
winged figures fill the four shipHcd pancU Vihkli 
form the sides of die ceilmgi The Ecarues which 
stood in the niches in the w-alls are lost, but the 
httge arched aureoles with rich flom] designs 
are well preserved, and above diem follow^ on the 
side“walli, illostratiYc scenes or (on the opposite 
side] groups of Buddhas and Bodlnsatcvas. The 
main Buddha is oithromsd bctwecai donhk rows of 
BodJnsatrvas and occupies the centraJ positton 
oppedtr tilt entrance. 

The style of the hiefaric figures b in accordance 
widl that of die preceding caves bur with a marked 
touch of dceomiVC refinement. The wide m^itks, 
dhoEis and fluttering scarves of the Bodhisam^as are 
all drawn out in long curves and pointed lobcs^ 
though dicy arc nor quite as flat and wmgTike as m 
the eariicr painrings; the materials i>t the garments 
arc softer, the lines more graceful (Fk]8), 

TTic added ckmcm of gracefiduess is stilJ more 
noticeable in the iiJustiative scenes which represent 
episodes Crom the story about the convemon tif the 
five hundred robbers through tlir preaching of 
Buddl'Ea, They are told with great vivadty m com- 
posdrions which arc no longer divided or screened by 
sLmring cows of small hills oc stmilar dc^hccs. There 
is a medley of armed men on foot and on horseback 
moving in every direction conmsting with the 
shiveriug naked prisoners, all represmted with an 
esprit iie mronreur tliat makes them entertaining. In 
the more pcaccfol scaics (after the fighting) where 
the men arc kneeling in rows at the fixt of the {mtich 
larger) Buddha, the pulsating life-breath (inds 
expression in the deer we see bounding between the 
hills and the trees bmsting into blossom (PLjti)* 

Incessant moucmeni and sprightly elegance arc 
developed to the utmost degree in the dedgns on the 
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sLmt(!(j panels winch fonn the iides of the p^xamHal 
cdUng. Tn describe in detail the ^tastic crcacurcs 
which are here soariog and whiiling about on wings 
in 1 laity world seems hardly possible; they ate not 
mcanl to be onoly^d hui to stmiiiUte the iniagina- 
don and delight the eyes wi\h ttieir ihitiEnng in the 
wind There are no deJmite JivisiOBs^ nor is there a 
mnityiiig frame wort m this celestial region, but all 
the disparate dcirtcnts, dcrils^ dragons, gryphfJtiSp or 
bird-lifcc human beings seem to be mfused with the 
sanir iuteuse htc-btcaih as goveois all iJicir niove* 
ments in tfajs cosmic pattimn. The patntcTE have 
evidently drawn their inspiranon &om Taoist 
mythology rarher than 1mm Binldhm sources, in 
spue of rite tact tliat their pictures of die celestial 
World were to serve os canopies over a sanctuary 
dedicated to the Buddha. This hlending of motifs 
borrowed from disparate Siiurcei is typical of the 
Chinese acmtide towards the new religion and it 
is also, more or less, rejected in tile pjctorial stylen 
The legacy of Han arc h rvidmt m the sbiewy 
stiengdi and supple grace of the linear trstisforma- 
rioiis, wliercas the rather vjviJ Colouring and 
tiio Jelling ffi light and diadc may be inJicarions of 
closer conneadotis with die liuddliisr an-ccntfca 


fiirther West l?ljH Uf^cr, Pl .39 ! owee)- 
TIjc element of coloru has no doubt always been 
ot fuudamenral importance for the eiTect of tiiesc 
mural paiiiuugs, bur it cm hardly be ftillv appreci¬ 
ated except m frour of the iTrigioals. If we may draw 
some candttsianj from die copies exhibited tu 
t:*cking lQ54t the goIdut scheme shows a tcmicncy to 
grow lighter, more luminous and fesrivT with the 
^Tars, The charige seems to comcidc with die 
gradual predam inance of' Clmitsc mfiumce at this 
place. The stninge way of putting on high lights 
with broad strokes of white in contrast with the 
body colour and heavy black outlines, wliich h so 
charaocrisDCofiiianyoflheNorthfiM Wd pahititigi^ 
is replaced by a lcs» coanc modellmg and brighter 
bnes in grMiish, blue and yellowish tones. This can 
be observed in the ahovc^-mentianed pahi rings of ilte 
Western Wd period (cave aSj), best it bccomct sail 


more obvious in paintirigj executed in the Sui period 
(5Kj-(Si3), 

Tn jipite of its short diiroriou the Sui dynasty 
marked a hey-day for Buddhist art in China. The 
building ot tempics was carried out on a larger scale 
than ever hefcje, the prodiictiott of stone icnlprure 
was abuiidanr and religious poiniiDg dourishcd 
uudcT the guidance of promincuE umtm* Figura¬ 
tive an had reached a rdarive degree of perfecdon 
and tcchiiical masterv; the marble statues of the 
Buddhas md Bodliisattvos rovraJ 3 sense of taerile 
beaury which had not found expression in die more 
strictly canvcntinnalined Wrii statues, and somo* 
thmg of the wne change seems to have taken place 
in priurrng. Here too a graduo] rdcosc from the 
Ifocar mode becomes nnticcaljlc. 

According to present reckoning liicrc imist have 
been, two or three do^l raves of tlie Sui prdod at 
rtmp* Two of rhem are marked with 
dared msenprions (of the ibuarh and fifth yort of 
K'ai-htiang) corre$porLdidg to jiS.i- 5 S 5 ; others may 
be dated till atj'Ilsric gxouDils.. diotigh it is lU some 
cases difiiailt to draw tlte liiie berweru Siii and 
Early Tang; the two epochs blend into each otiicr 
quite narinaJly, 

A Iragnjent tT a Urge compmtiou m cave ]yo 
rtpqtjsmting a bdy d^mot accompanied by some 
maids and nnirioaiix is here comnumicoted os a typi¬ 
cal example of Sui hgtuc-^paiumig upper Jt 

lui been imde accessible in copies and rqiKKliicuc;iti> 
and, akhough jr Is suopiy a minoT piece of a larger 
ensemble, ir b a wt 11 -balanced, artracrive design 
portrav^ing such slrni and gracefiil young woraen as 
wete cfiinmon only in the Stti petjod. Tljc mabi 
person is die lady who ib advancing towards die 
righr. The tram of her long garment is supported by 
three girls, while two atteiidants fallow her with 
flowers in theii hands ind an <irchcstra of eight 
female musiciaru b pUymg the slow rhythm uf j 
solemn m on p'i-^'as, harp, flutes and chimes, a 
tmme w'htch seems to be reflected in the meusurvd 
movements of die y^uttig women proceeding to¬ 
wards die newly-opened cave to be consecrated. 
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They have lost somexhing of rhtir onginal beauty 
through oxichzatian of the rosy flfMh'Colour^ which 
have turned black, but their trailing garments and 
fiurienng scarves arc sdH greenish or blue, liarmojm- 
ing with the soft girlish grace of these high--waisted 
typical representatives of the Sui nobllity „ 

Another, and somewhat earlier, phase of Sui art 
may be observed in the long hortamird composidom 
in cave 290^ which sketch over the side walk in 
three laycK or dera like the rarxessive chaprers of 
some unrolled picture chroiricle* The composititjtis 
arc filled with a gE^Al number of small hgurrs in 
cumbiiiatton with trees and stmple buildings, and as 
they arc marc or less repeddont in colour and design 
tliey give the impression of tcjcdle patterns rather 
than of detached pictorial unii^ The conttnuous 
light backgromiih screened by rows of phime-litc 
trees, and the xigzag lines of die slanting hinc roofs 
bring, so to speak, all these {fifty or more) quaiii- 
nunMrure scenes into a umtied decofarivc pattern, 
’fhey are not products of the same line of pictorial 
cvoliidon a£ the Eiiusrrarive scenes in the earlier 
Cives; the emphask is Iktc k?3 on the creadon of 
spatial units for the ruccessive scenes than an the 
represemation of quaii-^tatiirali&tic figmes ju acdon. 
The shadowy trees in the hadkground and the thin 
roofs or sheds on Sail stipporcs, with which many of 
the iigiuT sccties are framed^ do not suggest much of 
a third dimoisiorL The main concecn i^f the ardsx 
seems £0 have been to produce vtvtd illustratioiis of 
errtain events radtcf than pictorial reptessentariom. 
He is a siihtk and entert ainin g fiibiilist reminding ui 


of some of the Othomau lumiiturists* but not a very 
important painter properly speaking. 

Most of the modls seem uj be inspired by the 
Lalita Vistara or some corfcsponding accoum of the 
life of die Ust human DuddhiiH One notices here die 
birth of the prince Siddharta, the events of his early 
life, mdi as the deiucmsmriou of bis miractilDus 
pow'ers iu the gymtiasirai. the smiultaticous births 
iu die animal kingdoms, the thrtr cucoiuiters, and 
odicr familiar scenes m which also horses and 
wagons* hunmrs chasing Jeer* and a ploughman 
with hdi ox appear (PI40). 

To mitmemte all dicsr scenes individually and 
define dicir motifi may not he necessary^ nor is it 
always easy because some of them are much alike 
and their iUustradve context is not always very deai^ 
They fanned a piemre chrijuiclc made not oulv to 
satisfy the rctigiaus needs of siuiple donors but also 
to ememrn them, for whiih purpose the pafnerr has 
now and then added a dash of limnnur. He was 
evidently an ^jtisr with a ready vrit and a light hand 
at rhe service of a fertile arcadve irmgtnadon. 

Judging by the fernul charaetcrisriK of his work , 
he may have followed the general lines of some 
picture chrouiebs which had becu ekborared 5imu> 
whert in Coitnl Asia before they became known in 
China. Tile w^ell-establiahed intercomnumic^iuiis 
between TuorJiuaug and the oases along the ro^ds 
funher west were evidently maintained also ta the Sui 
periodi as illustrated by paintings in several caves of 
which we have no reproductions v^hidi would make a 
closer description of these psarticulai pictures possibly 


V 

Tlie Kliotanes^ tmJ oihef Centm/ Pdintm 


None op the pauituigs which decorate the sanc-^ 
tuarks of Ch'ioi-fo tuug is marked with a painterV 
ugnarare; the names which occur in some ot the 
hiscriptioiis refer to the donors and net to the 


painters, and we liave no docuruentary mfotuiation 
about the artiste. They worked* so to speak, 
nmjerent ghtiiim Dei and may in some cases liave 
be™ lay brodiera of monasojc orders with their 
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cefiirei at Tufi-hxiarig* while othm were itmerant 
artists, speculizing m certain krndi of tcUgiciis 
paindng^ who came to Tun-Jujupg because of die 
li:ycA\ dcTuancf for vod^ paintings. AnJ Lf we may 
draw some conclcfsicms fram the ptcdoimiodiig 
chzLfactcristics of their works^ these paiucca had 
bem in closer touch tvidi the kind of religious arc 
then Nourishing ac some of die oases fiirdier west, 
sxich as TurNm, Klu^tin, and Kutcha^ than with the 
nione ttaidiironal indigenous rype of p amnng 
favciured m the capitals of China. 

fn view of die Wcsicitm or Central Asian influence 
in the wall-paintings in die Clfien-fo timg it 
may he of interest 10 recall here some of tlie 
infonnatioa regarding tbreign painters active in 
Cliin^ toward? die end iif the litrh and during the 
Sfeventh century riiat has been handed down hy such 
early recorders as Yao Tsui, Chang Ycxi-yuan and 
Clin Chingdisiiati. Most of what these writers ha.ve 
ti> tell is strictly speaking not of an historical kind; 
they repeat rather loosely whar they liave Ici^Hied 
tlirough hearsay or from earlier writers^ but they 
arrive nevertheless it an approximate appreeJauon 
of the artists tindct diisenssion and a definition of 
their individual diaractcruncs, if not of thdr 
historical positiofi* 

The earliest among the foreign painters Tnen^ 

^ Tlac mfmnuikn rcfmrdiEi^ the Thrtt mnnk paiutm ii bc^- 
tETwed tVoin. Tao Tsui'i finJ Juid it tjjii oftcu been 4^Ul>ted 
and coimMS tne fiillo mng : ”Xhr mqiik Oii-ti-Hdlii, a fbfogncT, 
I fi ftLllr rlss^ The numk. aiw a fomgnn^, inicLdic 

class. The immk Chu-rrM'c^ loithiir cLiMj a Ch'm Hmn 
Indb. Ifc WM a mm of stipencK coudiict auJ pcribraiird lumy 
tnjTTwrlta; As; the b^ ^prtrnTTi g bc vntu -svith the Wo, the Wd 
^dnpenif CTftcmrd him hi^hlv. WTiai the Sm came mtrt p uwq^ 
tile Stii empeivar built Uk ShliJ^tiil tcniplc fhi Sun^^rxn Icsr iiiniv 
Tlvtc nuy mlt bt scssq «j the docnc lafotit df tbeeciii ^ piemtc of 
4^>ptm by Chi4-fi^>-t^'o,“ (A noK Etuened here nCm to HjB Ads- 
jing thism wlij nwnmuis pirmiiPi by thii imink fvinrsaum^ 
people litiin Fts^j Iw wifc^f-i Dthcr itEuige' thingT.)' TlTr wiiuli 
up 34 follO'WS! VmJ TmI (tyt; As to the i f pi .! * irTjnnbi TTiPTTT-ijnfif vl 
abcAti WW CSEiaot reJJ wiiritlcrr tiinr wochi aiE gjoodi or bad, 
iK^;a£isr the tttftraur of rbe foreEgiicrL (baihattBii) ii tjuiifi 
^dUfcreui dial ofEhc Chinese”, 

Cbmg YesHytuL borrowed hii not only mnn 

fijii biM p’i'n ^.j53j| but. alin from j^ti- 

Jblh ^111(55) lUij diifiS^ (ATpaulLith n dfoiiSmLnml 

by rvUicK in bii midc '’Notrs hit f^oclqiics ■miuti des Six 


Dcned by Yao Tsui m Hfii hua p*m and dien by 
Chang Yen-yikn fwho repeats the tccurds of his 
ptcdcccssor) were probably three iruwikc ^lA to 
have come to China in the Liang dynasrj" (jDa- 
ij6)/ They seem to have been active in tlie South 
and may have arrived hy sea rather fban by the 
land-muxc- Thore is no hint about where or w^hat 
they pointed^ bur judging by their land of origin, we 
would assume that the datnitiatmg influmcein thtir 
art was Indian. 

Ta'ao ChiingHHa was evidendy a more important 
painter w ho has left deeper traces in the history at 
Chinese painting; he is more extensively tecorded hy 
writers ot various epochs^ yet in> more defiinre an 
hisconcal pccsonaliw than the above-maidoiiii^ 
monk painters, Atjcording to Chang Ycn-^yuan, he 
came from die country of Ts'ao {Sogdknal and 
reached grot fame imder the Northern Ch‘i dynairy 
(SS<5-577)» This was based on his skill in painting 
liindu (Indian) images . , , which according rn 
tradition^ ^''liad a snpctnarural eftbet”. They wttc 
made alter ^^thc maimer of foreign countrici; there 
was no one equal to him ar the time'". In another 
conncxioiL, whem dcscnbing the transmission of 
paindng dirough masters and pupib (hi Part Q of 
Mmg-bwa chi) Chang Yoi-yirin goes stall further in 
his praise of the painter and writes: errated 

DfTiaHieiCl il«T'au^''.iu T^isiPr^ vqLXXll^ Ijjaj. AjCfurd^ 
mg the mojik p^iica- C^u-fV-t'ii bc nictiiilifd 

witli IM Dhyjmj twuct wliLfc iiv&l ii the bcgjnmug *f ifaf 

HXili cemiiry m Shui-Ik] asiS in HoiiifL Tltii muJik pAiatet the 
carlir Liui^ AYtastj fC4^tCH-5ij! h$t by Lecj writm been coroh 
bmed md ickn^^ mtli tbe imncwb^t mytyfaJ 

Aaotha Inilimi im>uk mcsaiicsicd Esy Ching Yoi-viiAD auinig 
ihr T'iug pajik^f wAi Ohitiriaiig Sua-Esang, a ruittrc of the 
^'CouutfY ^Lmci'*, Lt^ Stabali cr U^Jntir 'U-ie m 

pin^uig Jiuddliht inugci pf ihc Wsicm Cotuitoti, squi 
djgnifiai, itol like wdioAry pmoJiugf, In the pflftcek of Kirm^ 
fb saii ia IcysiEf Wctt iomc uinplc inugci ikccchcii by Sjch 

UiEt0.“ 

Thf diKu^oa jfebaut foitagn iinkb letiiv in 4ii£rui^ thf 

DynaRu^ and the etiHy T jng period hu been Tmrwed bv 
Almndcr G Soper m. twrii jjtida (aiicd "l-iTnan Evidoice for 
£aj1t Bu^fdhhJ Aje m Ottna'". puHiihed in Onm&i/ Atf, 
iSHg. mmiA in Afiaf^ toI.XS' 1 losi- They ari^ jminly 

hai«d an Amim Scag^rii HilWi? Ckitm Satiptm^ bm 4^0 
ruTther cxpl[iitiiNi xnd aikigal by rdmtien tn the Chmrst 
imircr. ffiJEctul UJcd by Am 1^,1 
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(new kinds of) Bnddha mod&. TIiot arc ilirce 
tuaiuiers of paintiiig BiiiMJm; one is the mintn-r of 
die Ts'^ao sefaDok anodicr the nunnjrt of the Chang 
(Seng-^yu) school, and the rfiird die manner of tie 
Wu (TatJ-tzii) school/^ 

This smtemait as well as some passages in the 
descGptive note hy Chang Yen-ytiaii about the 
painter have given rise to various hyp>rhcticd 
conclunDus regarding the origin of Ti"ao Chung-ta 
and liis poridon in the history of Chinese paJnring. 
This is hardly die place for a detailed report atom 
diL-^ disciiAsiaiis- we refer ihosc who ane mtmstcd 
in historknl research to Pellioc^s invsti_^liott 
of the ^vhole problent hy whkh he refetes the 
tradidonul opmiem thaf Ts‘a.Q came from the 
Western Countries. AccorJitig to PcIUot, Ts^ao was 
bom m China and honotircd with a high podrion at 
rhe conn of the Northern Ch^i and the Sui emperors 
in Clf ang-an (up to about ^go)J Elui; whoever he 
may have brat bonip it is evident that his ardsric 
educarion must have induded contacts with In dian 
or pseudo-Indian art. His wall-pibirings in K‘ai- 
yOan ssu and other Buddhist temples in the capital 
contained features of style and iconography which 
soemed new and strange to the Chinese, and gave 
birth to the statemtiit that Ts*aO started a specbl 
sdioal of rcligions painting different from due ofhis 
predeexssor Chang Seng-yu and his still more 
fiimous successor Wn Tao-tziL 

As no paintings by Ts'ao 0mng-tii or doeiimait- 
ed irmtarimii of hb works have survived* wt have 
no means of expiesaing an opuuon on his arristu: 
innovTitkiiis, bur if we accept the words of $omc 
T* mg and Sung cnrics^ wc may neveithcfos arrive 
at an idea about certain diaucietisric l&Uiires tii 
paitidnp. Koo Jo-hsu (cid6o-iito) is die 
most explkit in this respect; lie WTOtc m P a-Sutd 
chim-u^ht chihf^ voil^ Chapeg^ as foliow's; 

**Ts*ao's figures waie clad in garments w'hkh 
clung to the body; they looked as if ducfj' had bem 
drenched in water, ’whereas the mantle; of Wu*s 
figures were draped in billowing folds and locked as 
if they had bem caught by the wrtid/^ He adds char 


^*tbc same distinction of the Ts^ao and die Wu 
schcxil existed in sculpucrc”: a remark which seems 
to imply that the Ts*ao style the early Indian 
mode of representitig thin garments as clinging 
closely to the body (seen in sculptures of the Onpta 
period and their offidioot* in Centra] Asia and 
China), while Wn introdneed a bolder mdividual 
style of draping hcticr fitted for the reprcsetacation 
of bodily form, tnusculai tenfiem and movement. 

The juxraposirion of the two masters is somctvhat 
arhitraryT since Wu was more than a liundred years 
younger than Ts‘30, but it cjenainly bears witness to 
die high esteem m which the older master was lifld. 
He was apparently recognend as the main represen- 
tattvc of the ibrdgn, fc, Indian, mode in the 
religions painting of the titnc and had as suck 
exercised great uiriuenct during die Litter half of the 
sixth century, 

!i should aUo be noted that Chang Yen-vtian 
mentions (in Alrryj-fiiia ehi, ChapL IX) a pupil or 
follower of Ts*ao called Cifin Chih-L who "changed 
the harmonies and tfansformed the fbreigii tmimcr 
into a Chuitse, He was the origimtor of the 
change,** 

These remarks about Oun Chih-i s efforts to 
hmnomie some of the new elements of style 
iiitrixIuceLl by loixigD aiti^ tvith earlier indigenous 
tratlitiuiis could no doubt with etjual reason he 
applied co several painters at die beghuijng of tlie 

i* fTTsqujcs <lc TouHa-kKisng ct lei Fmqiici Je Euhi^tt- 
fofKjdm*' in dt Jj Arts Amniiptfl.{193^ Tlltaitidc 

evnu^a eEiiti{=i| jirrcrtDit <jf tbe Oudm itcrjrds ftbrniy; 10 ibe 
actirin (if TiVkj Oiuiig^tc and ^ ducusikm of the hntcia^ »tid 
biciarii' probkntii prvoJvcd. iijo |riusa in Tcvicw citUtr 

Wcitan ptihliE3jlniis marhuEff on the as Hirdi. 

Kunti 

an (ipn^). H_ A, 

4hv iftnfTTjf 0 / ChiW^ AVfarwJ Aft ClinHJ and A. Waltry^ .-Li 
tA thf^ ijf OuNW pMoiiitg In diti last 

bemk Ti^jjj it ^ 4 injui fresm tbc Wi^t vAxo rc- 

praciiPtsd K turcign modt tsrpnJnrircg in cuntradunnemu to the 
Qpn». 

The OAf'dabnt friij-thilA by P'a Hiiao-yiiiii 

(pn:&z:t ihfiid cemtami i ihr nffix hy Ti'aOp four 

of them: portfiki, aix iirOfid,. nuc jil iliuinattfc uic^lf, in 
additinn rn ihe«; the wboT tnentunia ako r 'm ibt 

Jt'ii-yiUn rnn|^ fflef nmed by Ckcng VeD-yum). 
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ang period, Tht growing spirit of a nanonal re- 
natsjjancc, abo in die field of art, stremg mougfi 

to absorb important elcmciics of foreign ^xtxaetion 
and give tliem the sLaiup of die full blown T'ang 
mode. Some of the paitjtm trom Western cotmmes 
aenve at the time in the Chinese capital were gready 
lionourcd and esteemed particularly for their 
technical innovation s by wliicb they cotJtnbuted to 
die great patrimony of Chinese art- 

Two of tile best known among these tbreigners in 
Cb*aiig-acL were members of a noble Kbotancse 
family called by the Chinese recorders Wei-ch'ib 
(probably VijayS in Simskrit).* Tliey lived fiu two 
gencradons in Chin j and are rteorded widi admira¬ 
tion by Chu Chingdisiian and Chang Ym-yoan. 
The accounts about tlieokler and the younger "Wri- 
ch‘ib arc not aoctly idoidcal in die T"an^h*aQ 
itiing^ma tu and the Afirig-ltm i'Ai (Chapters VUl 
and tX), but both are b^ued on earlier tradiaons 
which supplement each other ifintuaJIy. in com- 
binmg the two sources wc arrive at die faUowmg 
roformarion abouc the pamters. 

Tile oilier of the two, Wd-ch’lh PcHchdiHia whet 
became known as die “Grater Wci-ch^ih”» came to 
Clfaiig-an Juung the Sui reign and was cpfcoiFcd 
by Tang T^ai-tsung as a ihun hmg (proviiuiai 
duke?) He became fiiuoiis £br Ins picttires of 
Buddhist subjects^ but siso for paintings of strange 
objects from foreign lands and of Sowers wliich 
were ccimrkably hfoJite md paiji^d in a free and 
bold tnanner. 

Po-chiJi-na had rwo sons who became known as 
painters; one of tbetn, named Chia-^ig, rctnaiued 
in Khonm, thdr home coinitrs' (someonies wTongly 
$aid to have been Tokliaristaa)^ while die other, 
named bscog and later called the “Lesser Wd- 
ch"ih”» settled in China. The circumsEances under 
whicli he came to Ch*afig-an and the rime of his 
arrtval are mdicated as foLiows in 7^ tmg~^h*3a rttwg^ 
huit hi: **Ax the beginning of the Ch^n-kuan era 
(da7-S5o) the ruler of his native country sent him 
with a recomniHidatioii to the (Chinese) courts 
because of his great skill m paiatmg”. 


n 

Tlie events corincctcd with Wci-ch'lh I-setig*J 
pcmovd to China are somcivhai difiCTciitiy cold in 
Lf-’fffi mtrig-tnm diit Chapter IX, where it is stated; 
*'l-setig aiTTved at the begumliig of the (present) 
dynascyi he received m official residence and tn- 
liefited the fief of a ihiln hunger The recorder is 
apparently nor quite certain about the c3cac£ date of 
I--s^tig*s arrival in Cbina^ but does not liositatjC to 
represent him as die inlicritttr of his fidierVf?) bud- 
dtle and as die occupant of an official reddcocc- 
Furdicr infonmtiDn about this is given by Chang 
Ycn-yikn m Chapter lib 4 of JLi-rdj ming-kua r/ii, 
which is devoted to the wall-pain rings in the 
lemplcs in the capital, Wd-ch"ih l-s£tig's TIJlTlIjr* IS 
here mentioned in counesioii with half a dozen 
temples^ among them Fihig^cu ssu, with the follow¬ 
ing note: 

die iionit wall of the west pnserncl Outside 
the rniddlc tripk gate are pamtmgs by Wei-Gh^ih 
1-s£ng of kings ol his own ciDantry with various 
irlatives. Mexc^ die small paimings imdcr the 
pagoda are also by Wei-dfih. This temple was 
origiiially the tesiiljeiicc tjf Wch-ch*ih l-s£ng^V and, 
if wc may draw some conclusion fiom ik tkeorarion 
widi ufiidal portraits, it li^d Jto served as a kind of 
headquarters for the Khotanese royal ties and 
painters who vkiiied Clfang-att, 

In a recent artielc by Professor Nagahiro of die 
Kyoto Institute for Humanistic Studies, it is pointed 
oin dial ai:ccrdmg to the memks^ chronkJc Stmg 
kito-shig thuiin/ a Khoianese monk called Wei- 
ch'ih Lo (nr, the priest Cbih-^-eii) also lived in the 
F&Dg-eu ssii tod it h forthcimorc stated that 
several fiidivsdiials of the Wefodi'ih dan as W'tH as 
merdben of die royal family of Khotan vbitnd 
dibia dunug the seventh century* Tlic political and 
cultural rcladom bens'een China and Khoem - then 
an imporrant EnddJust ccnGc - were evidendy quite 

* Qh WakiT. p-107, 

mnilzrtinn in ^hnvf*r T'i-iffjr i»td Ptr-T^Oitg leacU, p-i^rsQ. 
Lricku 1954^ 

■ Ql Nygthinj'ifttuic "Qts ihr Pibitcr Wci-ch"iii in the 

SiliTT |ubike o£ iIk Jin^un 1914, 
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close dunng the llrsr ccutnry of the T^ang en, when 
Wd-ch"ih 1-setig exmited some of bis ftmous 
wall-^pabitings in the Budtihist tempU-^ m the capital. 
None of the ahove^menrioned. tveonds coivtaim 
any more definite statement reganding the chrono^ 
logy or daceof I-^cng'i activity in China, but it seenu 
ini>st probable that it extended over the secimd half 
of che sevmth century and possibly a few years 
longer. According to Proiessor Nagahiro, who has 
tried to fix cercain dates with the aid of the records 
al>oiit tlic huiMing and repairs of variom temples in 
which 1-^sSng worked^ the painter was soil ahve iii 
710. We tiavc no occahem to enter licrc into a 
futtlici discussioti of diis problem, but it may be 
pointed onE that the compansiLiii between I-seng and 
Yen Li-pen in the T*mg'<h''ikf ming-lma ht (gnoted 
below) also seems to imply that the two painiets 
were practically contcinpoiarieiaitii equally famouj. 
The stacemrait abone I-5cng"s painiings in this 
clironicTc runs as {ullows: 

did ^ votive picture on the front of the 
pagoda of Tz"tJr^ ^ii and also a compositicai of 
flowers rendered in relief and in didr midst a 
thousand-armed and rfious^-cjed Great Com^ 
passionate One Kuanyin) of a more wonderful 

appearance than can be desaibed m w^ords. Behind 
the terrace of the Seven Predons Things (Sapta 
Ratm) at Kiiangndiai ssfl he pointed die Conquer¬ 
ing of Mara, a tmJy wonderful picture, fhll of 
strange and extraordmary things, 

"His paintings, whether vouve images, Innuaji 
figures, lit ffawers and birds, were always foreigii- 
locikmg and nor like Chinese things. It his been said 
that Wei-ch^ih I-seng was equal to Ycnli-pen, but J 
think that Yen Lir^fii never attained his highest 
qualities m his paintings of ibrcigners, and J have 
never heard that Wei-ch^ih did Chinese people. 
They worked in dHfcrrait fields but ! have placed 
both of tliem in the j/iAi p%'ft (fjt. the highest class)/* 
The records ab<iut l-seng*5 wali-painrtngs in 
Tz‘ur-€n MU, Kuang-cliai ssu and the previously 
mentioned Fcng-cn ssu might be completed with 
two or three other temple-naffies, but since all thm 


pktures arc lost ivithout a trace, the names of the 
temples arc less mrcrcsting to us than the description 
ot his manner oi pamnng, inz^ tliai he did his 
flowers in reliet or (to use the Chinese expressioii) 
'Voncave and convex'"' (with an appearance of 
solidity). 

This characterization oi I-s&iig*s manner of paint¬ 
ing is supplemented by the starexnent in LjW*i mmg- 
hua chi (Chapccr IX) that hh ^"bnish-wort was Hgh t 
strong like bending iron or coiling (rtsilicnt) 
wire", whiJe the brush-work of the older Wei-ch'ih 
"was free and vigomiidy expressive". The two 
leading art-hisiorians of the T*ang period have thus 
picked out differeni points or features in the works 
of l-sfag vidien trying to characterize his style and 
technics J peculiarities. Their dcscriptiojis are not 
irreconcilable, because Chn Ching-hsiimi is reiemng 
only to the flow ers m a picture qu the T^"o-en mu 
pagoda^ vvhereas Cliang Yeti-yiiaii emphasizes the 
strong quality of the coiling hnes^ which presum- 
abiy Would be best observable in t?]e garmerits of the 
figures. They both cottfidered W^ci-ch'^ih i^seng as 
the foremost representative of a speda] school of 
Buddhist painting hitfamo unkno^ in China. 

Remembenug these rather drlmitc points in die 
desaripnous of Wd-ch'ih l-seiig\ tncdiod of pahit- 
ing, ! was much surprised when last January I met 

th a pjcture in the gallery of C. T. Loo’i successor, 
Mr. Frank Caro, in New York, which seemed to me 
alnujst like an iJiustratio!! tu the above statements. 
My exarnitiatiou of the rather dark and dirry picture 
was unfortunately cut short by Local conditions, but 
according to nscent inforinatiDn, the picture has 
been ttiovesl to die Museutn in Boston md sub¬ 
jected to a caieLul cJcinitig. which has bmughl to 
%ht tile following lignaiure: "Ch'cu Yung^bih 
respectfully copied". Unfommaidy nmtcr Ch'en 
did not tell whose work he was copyiru^. 

The reasons for which the picture is mentioned as 
an ilhistrattOTi of Wci-cif(li styfe niay thus 

itill bold good, even thaugh it was executed only at 
the beginning of the eleventh ceotury. The case may 
be rarher similar to that of the Chang HsLian scroll in 
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the Boston Miueimip ivliich has survived only m the 
emperor Rm-tyting^s escelknt copy. 

Cb'fin Yung-chih w:is Emious fiir hit technical 
skill and rtfincnieiLt^ hui the fundameiitd style of 
the picture, on which he has writixti his name, is 
certainly not that of the Sung period/ It is clistiuctly 
pre-Sung m character and also to some extctit non- 
Chinese. If -we admit that and condder whatever is 
known about foreign pamcers active in China in 
pre-Sting timea, we have to admit that Wei^^ih 
t-s6ng is the only one who, according to iJvc 
mformatioa at ottr disposaJ, might be said to fit 
these comlidom and be accepted as the painter of the 
original of the picture here under disciission^ TTic 
conclusion is iuiloed a mppedrion rather than an 
affirmariom but kh supported by literary ctadiQQUS 
as ss^ell as comideratioiis of style and tcchni^^uc. The 
statnnema of the leading T'ang crirics quoted above 
an: in tlni respect of primary importance, hut it 
should also be noted that one of the best informed 
later arr-bistorians. Tang HirLr. who Witoec his Ku¬ 
chin fj!f4 ihim (TJlc Mirror of Old and Modem 
Painting) at the beginning ofthefourteentkcaimry. 
expressed himself about Wei-ch"ih J-seng tn words 
that coniinn our conclusions, fo quote: ** Wci-ch^ili 
F-shig was a man from a foreign country who 
painted beantifiil Buddhist images. He used deep 
colours which lie piled upfn raised tayeri on the silk 
and did not leave any obscure meek I have seen 
only four gcmime worfc$ by him during my whole 
life; tlicy arc inferior to Lii L£ng-chia"s paintings^*. 

The description of the l^akyamimi piemre which 
Berthold Laufer published in the catalogue of the 
C, T Loo coUccrintr in 1924., is still of interpft, 
particularly for its references to the material and 
technical peculiariiiei of this work^ and worth 
i|UnEing in parT+* 

The picture, wliich is ejcecuicd on thick liemp 
paper [Nj> 38 represents Gautama Buddha 
waiting out of a cave or retreai jundst blossoming 
trees ^d dinibs. He carries a long nick in his right 
hand and wears 3^ wide red robe with drapery in 
black bordered by gold liun^ Tlic foid^ of the 


iKuling robe form wavy patterns Utcspnallmg wires* 
After having txprciscd his admiration for die 
nohJc beauty of the manly figiue - "it U not 
Buddha* the deified saint: it is Buddlia tlie ttmx' - 
and for the plants represented - "perhaps the mango 
and a tree with w^hice flowers" - Laufer wtitEs: "The 
picture is unique as to its techniqut aJao. Ar first 
right it conveys the impression of bossing in the 
paper; the leaves and red fruits arc represmted in 
high relief by pLidng layer upon layer of r hj e k 
pigmeacs. as may be noticed m a few spots where 
small poitions of the pigtnail hsivc dropped out* It is 
exaedy this peculiar technique which was practised 
by Wd-cb'ih l-i&ng, of whom it is on record that he 
painted * plastic or high relief flowers”, 

t concur entirely with the above opin itm, bur 
would prefer to render tlic Chinese expression with 
the words "concave and convex”* or sofid-appear- 
ingp flowers, Tlie picture malija ui understand that 
the Chinese critic did not use thri term ro describe 
some sort of shading or (rompc tccil effect, but tn 
indicate actual snlid rilia*&^ produi:ed by piling up 
the pigments in thick layers. Tim method was 
othmvtit unknow'ti m early Chiuese pamting, but 
curinusly enough miroduced again m the K^ang- 
hsi era by flower-^paintm ssich ai Tsou f-^kud. The 
most mmrksLblc thing about the picture is perhaps 
that it docs not appear like a strange mi.\tLirc of 
sculpture ind pdrititig, hut as a perfeoly harmoni¬ 
ous work ot art* naturalisdcally decorative and 
appealing in its vivid picicntatioti of the human 
element of the religious monf In this respect the 
picture reminds us of certain we^iem irprcscntarioiu 

t eZb'^ Yiiai|^-ihih WiA 1 tnru mjlgjit acadcmidjin nn itw |&i- 
raga hj narnnierr. Bf 

Bucfiihm ^i| Tnc»l tublccti, meti mhI Jiofscl, ianil- 
fbrrm anil In of dniili mii Tfi mnTi i y ig 

jcfrccn^ife w^U mgit immrpisaablt^ but in ^irpvmj wa Itrrd for 
mrapPcbmifTcikas. ^ loM MimMliiiifl of pwin'. 1 hmait iUUiii 
diitcore vm^yc odcrCDgt* hanc4n:Kdi^ fscenrs). tndidoUMl 
£^utr-rRil^c[s and fhc likf fluiii hil homL'^ Scipet'a tE 3 ittUciQn ei' 
Kmi Jo4tLi, £3|EiT^asn3 m Stt alfiu Gtkif cH., 

lip.iU, iZ4. 

^ Cf, TuI^k VydN |lflrM 1 ^irrt^ |{» wnm 

ChwK CdikcLOtt. iSoctibcd Rmbcilil ui 

Bruisdf 
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of prophcEs or saincs rather than of tradidunal 
CLincse rendjirmg^ of mnrift, provided 

with A number of scab whkJi mdkatc that it fomied 
pan of the HsDati-ho coMccdon and Lter on of some 
other wrll-knowii roliecttotii, *och aa An IndinuY 
It may weli be one of the eight p;.iiuiings Listed in 
Hsii£7n-h^ huOr-p'^H under Wei<ii*ih I-Scng\ name^ 
four of which represented Buddha in various situa- 
donSf but whatever ciicnmsiatitial evidence tliese 
combnudons may stiggatj the mam proof and im- 
portanreoi die picture rest on its own imiejueijuaUty. 

Tlic flo’ivcn and leaves in relief^ or in roudt hsit^ 
form no donbi; the mosi conspicuous ccchtiical 
feature of this picturcp but hradcs this one may also 
uodcc the very sKajp and right wavy lines with 
wliich the mantle foliis^ the tree ttimlt and some 
grassy plants are tendered. They may be said to 
correspond to the defmition of Wd-chlh I^sengS 
brush-work — "'tight and itliong like bending iron 
or coiling wire** - as given m Lt-mi thi* 

And it is also found in other painrings whidi for 
various reasons have been brought in coune^dou 
With the Kliotanese painter. 

The most rhatacterisric among these is th^ 
horuontal scroll in the Berensou ei3llectioti+ which 
has been disetnsed and reproduced m an arrick by 
Aurd Stem and Lanreiace JBmyon^ und brought 
into conaesion with the records about a picture 
called Dancing Gids &om Kutdnu The reason 
for this wa$ based oa the second half of the com¬ 
position, which consiits of two kiteding musiciim, 
two lorcefnl fotmle dancers m toll swing with 
whirling draperies, and foagments of one or 
two 0 standing figures, w'hich are no longer dcatiy 
recognizable^ This (laficf) portkm of ibe scroll has 
snficred most from the wear of time and rough 
handling: die rigtnes in the otlier are better 
preserved- There arc five wuinm brought together 
lu a group, one of them is cuddling a. rmaJl chil<k 
which aerrarts the attention of two by'^standtrs, 
while the ptindpai personage* an impressive lady 
with a diadem in luir high wiffim, sits in splendid 
bolarion on a low $coo] holding widi both hands a 


cup which has been filled by die servant who stands 
near by. The lady is an impQitant pcTscmage, pediaps 
a ijnoen or consort of a chielxaiiL A litde fiirther 
away, moving towards the middle of the scroll, are 
two tall gid$ clinging to the trunk of a aTC,appaf cur¬ 
ly &acinated by the scene taking place arouiul the 
child, w'hkli tlicy are observing V€:ty attentively, 
in spite of the rather wom smte of the picture it has 
retained a distinct colourisdc charm. The green* 
violet, blue and reddisfa tones anr rich and deep' 
thdr priniordiai importance for the genera! eflfcct of 
die picTurr was probably more marked than in anv 
purely Chinese picture of a a^fmpfmding Lind* 
The types, ccjsmmcs and omamcnti of these women 
are not charactenslically Chinese; tbev are al¬ 
together more pt^mkroiis and shi>wy, lacking some- 
thing of the gracefulness so characteristic of the 
Chmcsc. The linear treatment of the folds is, iiiderd, 
emphasized in a way that causes some resemblance 
to coilmg or sptrallfTig wiru, particularly at rhe lower 
edge of the gatmcfio* where die folds are massed 
into rows of omameiiLij spirals- This wirv stvie of 
rhe linear folds ii s<i conspicuesus, not to say txagger- 
ated* that it may be taJeen os a sigiiuiri of the paiutet. 

Consequently wc ramiot but feel m the tidgh- 
hourhood or under the mBmaice of the same painter 
when obscrviiig it in other relaccd picrura. jtuch ai 
the wdi-knuwTi fragment of a haiidscrolj in the 
Scticlet collection in Brussels commonly described 
as a Clerical Oigy or the Drunken MonL* The 
picture may m some respects be called a ccnmtcrpait 
to the above-naincd handscroll in the Berenson 
colfocoQti* The proportions and measurements cor¬ 
respond and tile dcsigm show certain rimilaritics* 

* in the fcilbii review Oct Jyajf,Tlic pictuir k 

dcKTlbcd aa die wart Ol" 3fl aniiFi^njoui painecr h<m% Ccnrral 
Alia ortivc m T^sng fieiMi WaJey ihe picture ip 

Uunr.K p_tDa, a* i wort ck»cly jjtil ti> » pkcpre by 

Wi=E-cb*ila I-sSu^* rcpT^frcnting Dsndn^ Giik of Kpcchi, ^dnidi 
k lUcndiiEinl by tiifi iiimwEiih-<:eniiiiiy ciirie Cbnu ML 
<Th£ picmrc, wiiidi mcuurtf cm., wii reproduced in 

M lizE m oil tilt cicvnifsi df tfit rjduiutKwi of Chmeie 

art in Aimtcrdatii, It w*i ilau iuwludeil in the Iterfin 

cxhibHron, t^2v, iuad die Laiiden ciajtjbftinn, 
mcoRtEcmcnfi of rhe nenmaon icrott am 3it|x 170 on.; the icalc 
u tJjui the aoiiw, rbf>u|^ tbe StDf;Wc picture if i HriJc iborrer- 
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but the decorative effect tyf the Stodet picture is 
dissimilur owing to a railicr dif&i^ni nmmer of 
technical execution. 

The ttaMTi why it has been mrerpreted as a 
reptcscntadon o± a-clcrical orgy or something timilar 
is probably the &ct that the principal figtne* 
a piiunp elderly man with a long beardt i* fcprc^ 
tented witi\ tonsured hjRiJ ami in a state of swooning 
Of imconsciousoess, lie n placed on a dais m an open 
tent and supported in a iialf-reclinittg position by i 
DiAle and a feEnalc assistant, while a child recamer is 
standing dose by carrying the crown-like J lead-gear 
of the man. A litrle fntthcr cowards the hackgroxmd 
stands a woman vdtb a baby in her arms, and m 
front of the dais two ^rvimis bringing food and 
drink m ornamctitcd bronze vessels. The expression 
and demeanour of die principal figure do not 
indicate drunkenness; he seems rather sunt m a 
stite of cmotioaat exhaustion or utter grief; tds eyes 
are closed^ Im limbs rcbDCcd^ and were he not sup¬ 
ported by some of the retainers he would s inli iiira 
therdief of deep. 

The tneetm strain of an emotion winch lias passed 
m culminadon and dips then tniD a Lind of cx- 
hanstiori* is acccnimtcd and further developed in the 
nineiigucei which farm a group in front af the tent. 
One of them it promating himsetf before the dais; 
che odicrs arc miliing about restlessly, some moving 
in one directioji or another, uthers bending and 
tivisring as jf intoxicated by the dying rhythms of 
the mnfic played on lute and dnmi> They may liavc 
been dancing wildly, but arc now pausing, die ugh 
still m a state of entraiuretuent, or exliaustcd like the 
two meii lying fiat on the ground. The linic between 
rlus cluster of nnisioans and dancers aod tJie sjcetie m 
the tent is provided by the man who is prostratbrg 
himself; he h practically hidden under his white 
mojide, yet he fills the gap* so to speaks and his 
boldly tcjnsoreti skull stands out juji as dearly as that 
of the big man. They are all axmuated by the same 
kind of exaltation, now half suppressed or verging 
on sleep, yet evident all through the picture as a kind 
of emotiona] undemirrcnt. 


The exact defimrion of the modf is not easy* but 
some help in this respect may he fomicl in a small mk 
painting whkli 1 saw a few ycar^ ago in one of ihe 
Sli6u bmily coDesetJons in Hongkong. The picture 
was pbc£d at the head of a Jong sEtoll of writing by 
W£q Cheng-ming and described as an ilJustiradoii to 
die story about lady Wen Chi* the miidi beloved 
and esteemed wife ofa Hsiang-nu cliiefiain, and her 
departure from tlic camp of the Mongob. The 
design does not conespond to later Cliintse ti> 
prcsentatiotis of tins well-known mcitif and it is 
hard to say whether the mterpretarion was due to the 
Ming pojntrr or aicached to an older origtnaJ. but it 
must be admirteJ diar tlie bctcavrmimt wluch forms 
the psychological nerve of the motif is obviously 
cxpressixl in these pictures. It seems also that such 
complete, not to say orgiastic, alxindoiiment to 
feehngs of goef and joy were in better keeping with 
the liabits oi the Mongols tiian those of the 
Chinese. The Ming drawing shows quite ctearly 
thoi iliL- scene takes place m the tait of a ctiieirain 
somewhere in the western region* and hh imcr 
despondency at tlic loss oi a wife wha was very dear 
to iiini ri vividly dejneted. 

An exact esnniatc of the lechmco) features and 
bnisli-work in this pimne is hatdly powtbic owing 
ro its present state of preservation, but the idniost 
wire^likc fold-liiies of die diin gamicms. vvliidi 
either ding very dmcly to the figures or reflect their 
exatement m spiralling or fiuttcmig exte£i!?ionSv is 
quite marketL The emorionaj mnsion i% more 
obvious in diis picture than m the prcccdmg one^ 
where it is mainly concemrated iu the dancing gitli 
and the musicians. Another tnorc palpable fesunre 
which it prominent m bodi pictures is the presence 
of the baby cuddled by a woman. It may seem 
insignificant, but consideniig the cxocptinnal charac¬ 
ter of tisch a fra Hire in Chinese painring* we Are 
inclined to attach some impomnee to the bahy; it 
may be, so to speak, a key m the ngnifreaner of the 
modf in both dses. 

The problems eoimected with the moti& and 
srylistic chanictrristics of these two pictnra arc too 
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complicated to be &lly C3tpo$cd in a leu* li:nc$, but 
some general points may here be mminanzed as a 
result of comparative studies^ iivhich^ however, 
reiTiam rather hyptubcdcal as IcFiig ai tl^c pictures 
catmor be examined side by side. A certain cor- 
rapotidcnct or litnllafity of rtyle betwem the two 
pictures seems to us undeniable, but this depends on 
tbeit derivariori from ongmah of die same kiiiil, or 
style, rather than on their actual appcaraiico or 
pictonaJ features. This may in part be due to their 
motr or I™ fiiulcj* state of preservaiifiti whidi Inti, 
at least m rhe Stoclct pjcmrc. toned down the 
general effect and to some extent eonce-aled the 
original diawing* The linear styiltarion is not so 
distinct here as in the Berensou picruie, whidi offers 
altiigiilhcr a more dchntlr idea of wfiai we would 
call the ongiml style, chough appareiidy trans- 
miited by a careful copyiiL 

The style is rraccablc in the Stoclct picture only as 
a kind of imder-drawing through the soft ved of a 
highly accomplisbed pictorial cxccutimi* refined but 
bhirrcd by age and dirt. This i5 obviously of bur 
date than the original design; it has brought about a 
Ermsiormation which points cowards the Sung 
periisd rather than to auy earlier cpodi. But, as said 
above, the fundamental elcmoit of sryle is mil 
discernible imdemeaili. and this is obviously im- 
Chincse* 

The above-quoted combimtitm ot die Betenson 
picture with Wd-ch^ih ling's painting known as 
die Dancers from Kutcha may or may nor be 
correct, but it points in tiie riglit direction and ia 
w^orth cemembmng as an acceptable hypothesis, li 
finds fiirthemuore support in another better pre¬ 
served picriuT which for cmiuries has been counted 
^otig ‘Wci-ch'ih t-s&ngS works. 

The picturr tepresctin the Guardian of the 
Nonbem Direction; i.e* Lokap^ Vaiscavana. and 
exists in two verdotts idemicai in dcrigti bur 
executed at defferenr epochs. 

One of these pictures^ which iormcrly formed 
pare of the Tuan Fang collcoton, belongs now to 
the Freer Galleryi wltile the other fonni part ot die 


Pakof Mtiscitm coUce^otl. The Lokapik is re¬ 
presented enthroned under a caaiopy like a Heavenly 
King. Tic wctirs a mail coat and a ctown-diaped 
headdress and holds die pagoda (his emblem) on his 
right hand. On either dde of the dirone stands a 
Bodhisam^a. probably Kumyiti ^d Vaji^pmi. and 
behind them a civil and a niilitary ofildaL The back- 
ground is dait, bur there arc some light cloudlets 
whirling around the canopy above the figures. 
Lower down ui die picture and i^uite isolated from, 
the main groiTp, appear two kneeling musicians aud 
a girl dancing on a rouud mat. The bearded man 
who is playing the lute has a crown of ciiriy hair 
around hts tonsured skull; he looks jnspixedL 
whereas the girl ui tightly pleated gaiments and 
fluctering Krarres is whirling in a rapturous fashion, 
mo^Tiig her logs and body &t more vchcmciitly 
dim any Chhij:^^ dancer might do. There can be no 
doubt as to the foreign origin of these figures* 

The version of the picture which us now in the 
Freer Gallery ha^ passed through soitu: wdl-known 
colJcctions iu the Ming and later periods and been 
ascribed by prominent critics, such as I isLang Yiiau- 
picn, Chang Ch^ou and 1 Pmg-shou, to Weir-ch'ih 
1-s^ng,' but acccirding to the critical notes by 
JoUn E, Lodge in die Freer Gallery, it should be 
cUsaified as a copy probably not executed before the 
Yikm perind, a date corroborated by the somcwhai 
dry and tnecliMUcai execution with imifottnly sharp 
hues and great insigtence on omammtal details and 
the like* 

The relatively bte cxecuriou of diii picture 
becomes cvidcnc also rhrougb a comparison with the 
other versidn of die same compoiitiQU belonging \t> 
die former Palace Museum collection* wliich is 
provided at the top with an imeription in gold 
letters cojirainiug the words: '^Pin-ko-lo wirh all 
his Treasures, by Wu Tan-^tru”, It k cxcxntcd 
■with colours and golden ouiliucs on dark greenikh 

^ The pictcFTC ii anmltfd m ilctul by Chan^ Cli'ou m Ob 
shn^hiu poif, ypj.itt Hid hlA m. moderfi tirwa be™ reproduced 
ill f fiJ. tn Oianijr. Z^isihijL tuI J. etc. It 

H kuuwn under lEic riflc: ^‘T'ltHr-vrang under Clouds, or 'Tioi- 
watt^ Holding 4 Pagrnjd “. 
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silk, in a vcty iefiiicd tedinique diitraiiLcnstk: of 
datly Buddbiit paintings, $^uch as sihnn-illustradom. 
Wn Tao-t 2 ti^s name is rothei siirprisitig in diis 
focmtxioTi, hut it may be tiotcd chat, acuorduig to 
ebbing Ch’oii, Wu TaO“tzu used Wet-ch^ib T-s^g*s 
"T'iai-wang" as a nuodcl for a paiticijig of hb own, 
a statement wiiich may refer lo the picture here 
under discussion. Since the other vcrsioti erf the same 
picture^ as mcndotied ever since the Yuan or 

early Ming period has been descrihed a work by 
W'ci-ch"ih I"S&ig, there can hardly be any doubt 
diac che so-edkd Wli Tao-tzu version also is based 
on Wei-cli^ih^s niodd. TJie cUiiidimg proof of the 
correctness of this concJusion is offered by the c%vo 
kneeling musicians and the dinriug girl below the 
thn^nc of the "Ticn-wang; they art oWJously in 
their types, costumes, iniETuments and manners 
representatives of Central Asian rather than of 
Chinese art-traditions, and as the same figures also 
appear hi tlie Jlerenson scroll, we need not add any^ 
tiling further about rhcir ongin. The artnbudon of 
the present picture to Wei^i^ili may or may not be 
correct, but it evidently is an early painting which 
tontaim eJernents borrowed from WeFch^ih E“^6ctig^ 
and it may be said to Lonfimi our views of certain 
picUires which reveal such features of st^dcas corres¬ 
pond to the dcscriprioni of Wd-ch'ih Tseng's works. 

+ * + 

The paincingA which we have described as ex¬ 
amples of die scliool ot msTincr of WcTch’^ih I-scng 
form only a minnr group among the numerous 
Central Asian art-produos in the Far East, I-i^g 
may well have been the jno$t unporraur among the 
artists ffom Khotan, Turtm or Kutcha who came to 
seek thdr fbmme in China at the bcgimiitig of the 
T^aiig period, bur he wai not the only onc^ 
prtwed by the iroords previously mentioned and 
some of the TLin-huang pauitnigs to which wc will 
revcft presently. No less importatit u cvidtmcc^ of 
the Central Asian cJemenc m Far Eastern ait during 
the S ui and early part of the Tang dynasty arc some 
of the specunens of decorative art either imported 
from the abov[S-tiaincd centred or — poissibly to a 


larger extent - made in China or Japan liy arti.sts 
who had been oiled m from the Western coimcries, 
because of thdx skill in certam arts. 

The most extraotdin^ikry store of sudi works of 
art may today be seen in the imperial treasure-house 
in Nara, known a$ Shos^in, wltkh has temaiticd 
pcactjcally untiact since the eighth century. We have 
no inDmiion of entering here into a discussion ahoiu 
the origin of the numerous poitcrics, textiles, metal 
works, woodr-carvings^ etc, preserved in Sli&sd-m, 
even though many of riiesc objects could be used as 
dimtratioiis of die iirtisdc iureirelarioiis between 
Central Aria and die Ear East^ but we would like m 
menrion two of the most important string tiiscru- 
inems because of their pinted decciranDm Thcit 
paintings are executed with thick pigmencs on the 
so-called kamMu (ijr, the leather zone envering 
liic portioJi w'hcrr die plcctruin srtikei). They re¬ 
present in the one case a moimtainous landscape 
with .1 group of lour jmiskiam on die l^ack of a 
white elepJiant, and in the other case^ equesman 
hunters pursuing ugm in an opoi landscape with 
mountain p»ks in tlie distance^ Ndtiier of ihcse 
itcmes lias anything m common with Chinese art of 
the time, as we know it through dcscripdms and 
coptes: that general characcerisiics are ndict Indo- 
i^cntati^ aiij uuc may find parricularly in tile draiv- 
ing of the figures md the hoires more likrncss with 
Persiaii mmiatuies of later date tlnaw with Chiucse 
pammjgs. 

It may not be accessary here to describe these 
painrings more clcucly or to analyse in detail thrir 
tt^tures of styki ic would oidy serve lo ccmiicm the 
general tmprcssicm noted above and perhaps give us 
some idea of the eJement of m^e vivacity which 
also may be noted ui some of the minor illustrative 
scenes in the Tundjuang w^alTpaimingi* Tlic 
painters who origmared from KJiotan or Kiucha or 
other places in Central Aria, and who liad been 
trained according to the Western raihcr than the 
Easrem ideak, were apparcnlly paiticiibrly esteemed 
iri China bccaine of then uticonvcndonal realism, 
which served tliem wd! as illustrators. 


The T‘aiig Period. The Great Expansion 


The HisTOftiCAi events whicii folloTved after the 
OT'ertlirow of ftte Sui dynasty atid wliick after a 
qntical period of ftitcmal faud^ led to the farm 
of the supteme power hy Ei Shih-nun — China's 
man of destiny who hccanie the emperor Tai- 
tsung (637-43) - idativcly well known and 
need not be retold at thii place. By hb ratLarkible 
penonal ability as a smtesman as well as a general, 
T'ang Tai-tsnng laid the foundatioo tiot only fora 
great poliricaJ organijaUDn btiC also for a cnlmral 
of wider scope than ever before since 
die Han period. His activity aia narion-buildcr was 
clmcly bound up with hii cducadonal and religious 
interests, the high value he set upon various forms of 
spiritual achievement* He was^ to begin With, a 
strici ConfiinAiiiST, bat hri amnidr towards Bud- 
dhism becaTne, as the yean passed, more and oiore 
sYmpathetk largely owing to his friendship and 
reverence fbt the gceic BudUiist tcadier Hsiian- 
tsaitg, who in 64s tetumed to Ch"ang-an after 
sixteen yean of pilgrimage m India and whose 
influence in the CSiinese capital attained strilring 
proportianJL But the onpcfor $ko diowed benevo¬ 
lent tolerance towards other rdigrons, for initance 
Nestarian Chrisriauity* Zoroastriamsm and Mam- 
charis m , in accorimee with hb dcdaratioii that 
**rdigion has many names, there have bccni Jimiy 
wise men, and even if ftieir teachings differ, they can 
be a blessing to manbnd^h Taoism alone was nor 
much esteemed by the iidcr, but it was allowed to 
remain in cxbtcnce in spite of an early edict direcicd 
against it. 

Through Tai-tsung $ firm and far-righfed polky 
Chinese empire had heeonic the dominadiig 
pov^TT bi Asiat a poririon which tt maititiined also 


under his auccesaor the emperor Kai>-uung (6^0- 
Ch"ang-an became more than ever a dry of 
mtemariona] repute, where scholars, arrises, trades¬ 
men and arrmns gathered ftom evoa far dbtuit 
countries. The languages of Iran and Arabia, of 
India and Central Asia, of Japan and Korea were 
heard hr the crowded bazaars, where foreigners in 
picturesque costimtes mixed with the more pbiiily 
dressed Chinese merclianti who, as a rule, got the 
better of a deal. This foreign influx acted as a 
stjmulamig tmpenis on the development of the 
spiritual as wdl as the material resourcca of the 
countryp bat it should be noted that whatewt the 
Chiricsc tccd\^cd from foreign sources was assimi¬ 
lated and trarumuted in accordance with wdU 
eytabhshcd tncntal moulds^ and became thus an iii- 
trgritiiig element in the rweep of creative forces 
which cxrcnded from Chinese centres over large 
parts of the Far East, Thb is quite evident for 
Lnstartce in the field of parnring and sculpture which, 
in spite of notable mflticnces ftom India and Caitral 
developed into die cfaaracceristically Chinese 
mature T"ang Style douvinant Juntig the sccoad liolf 
of the century not only in China proper but also in 
Korea and J^^pan. The emperot valued these arts 
parricnlarly in so for as they sers^d to emh rilid i rhe 
new temples and palaces, but there were also 
painters attached to the court for the speonl purpose 
of making records of the moity strange people and 
envoys from foreign rn untriw . who came to present 
dicir homage to rhe Chinese emperor, that 
future generaGons would be able to fotiti some idea 
of die glory and magtiificcnce of die Tang couit'\ 
Several of the famous masters of Tang painring 
started their activity iti the reign of Kao-isung, but 
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it was not until the beginning of the nest century 
tb^t the foil Suorescencem this Geld becamf mauifcsi. 
A {veriod of transition followed after the death of 
KjacMsimg in 68 ]. when China was ruled by the 
vigorous but ruthless dowagci empress WuJioti, 
"the Peer of Heaven”* who lavished ihe resources of 
the empiric on a bnOiant court and splendid new 
temples, Gndittg her most intimate assist^inis among 
the Buddhist raonb. A poliomi crisis was im^ 
niinent at her death (705 J. hut it was averted by the 
a^ceni to the dnone of a new and biiliiaitt person- 
aiicy, rise yTning emperor Hsuan-tsung (7x3-756)* 
Tile beginning of his reign* marked by a successful 
stahihzanoji of the interior sitmrion and a Grm 
stand against the aggression of aiitwaxd cncniies^ was 
very promising, but as years passed ihc flaw 3 lu his 
persotiixi character became mdent, AJiatrs ot staic 
were ncglccred while the emperor devoted himself 
to Taoist practices, luxuiioiu entertainments^ and 
the beauties of his iniiet court. With all this dsere 
Was an ineHaceable romantic glow rmniing through 
the reign of Hisimi-t$ung» brought abovtt by the 
ettative forces which at that time raised art and 
poetry to a Irvel ofintnioital glor}% Jt may be cahed, 
Tfuitims a Pcrideau age in tlw Fat East* 

It was then that the lixctaxy qmilcmy known as 
Hin-lin was Foimdcd, an insEiniiion to which 
prtmiiueiit pairUjers were also admitted, while the 
higlier minical jmtmcdou was imparted in anodnu 
academy named after the Imperial Pear Orchard. 
The inmibers of these uistitutiotii were hy no means 
simply court] ci[s, favourites and dilettanti, but 
comprised such itnmcital gemuses as die poets Li Po 
and Tu Fu, a wnter like Han Yu and painim like 
Wu TncMzi\ Ll SsaJiTfuti, Wang Wei and others of 
tile most famous masrers of T*aug an. There was for 
a wMe. during the early parr of the eighth century, 
an inflow of genius in Chinefe art which lifted it, 
figuratively speakings to the peaks of tuneless fome. 

Tlie craperor was no doubt appreciative of the 
Gnc am, wliich served him wdl and conaihuied to 
tile aeschetu: atmcrtphere at the court, but he lacked 
deeper understanding of the spiritual sources of 


inspimdon and tried to replace this with cxtcnia) 
axrajigcments and ceiemomal practices in accordance 
with Taoist nces. As an example of this may be 
roiicixibered the high tower whidi he caused ro he 
constructed io the palace garden as a dwxlting pUcc 
for Tiioist Immortals, and where some of these 
Javourud individuals stood m the early monung 
hours with large bowls in their bands in w^hich they 
collected the dew tkic was to serve a* an ingttdicnr 
in the dbdr of lifc, Ani.Jtbcr Taoist adventure 
spon^Tcd by the emperor was the expedition to the 
Isle of Bliss. cQrop>scd of some young men and 
girls, whkh never returned from its search in the 
JEastem Sea. 

Tlie only thing beside Taoist lore which rrtamed 
some influence over the ageing tnrmitch was the 
itrexistihlc cliorm of the, beauties of the miicr Cfuirt. 
Most fiTDotn atnottg these, and best known perhaps 
of all the ladrcs of destiny in Chtna, was Yang Kuei- 
fa to whose wliints and ambrtions the emperor 
became a slave- The danger of this situatioti bccaine 
apparent w'hen thr^JUgh her iutrigues with 3 general 
of Turfcisb desmt the !oii-g?itcs were opened for 
mterior revolts and aggressive enemies^ The events 
that ensued have often been retold in Jmtory a? well 
as in poetry! the tragic Bighi of tbc ttnperial court to 
fir-off Szechuan^ foe samfice ol the mquiioiis 
Yang Kuei^ to foe truafortit soldim, and foe 
plujidering and buniiug of foe abandoned capitaJ. 
foe first in a series of devastations by which also a. 
great number of priceless pscnires were reduced to 
ashes. !r need hardly be odfod foar foese events had 
a disasirous effect on foe activity of the pfouers and 
Soruie of them rnoxtaged to escape, ofocn 
■were forced into foe service of foe rebel leader. 
Tti Fu bfls recorded kiiptemons of tlic situation in a 
poem, for burning of the imperial paliccs and die 
massacre of foe popaJanon while he and his tamily* 
"stuntbliiig on Ibot-. .in tnudp in rtme, climg to 
one another* ^ And whm Li Vo tetnmed to Oi^ang— 
an after foe destruction he exclaimed: “Alas, O 
traveller, why did you come to so fearful a pbcvl” 

Those condfoom did not. however* lasc for more 
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than abouc year qt two; the rebek were beatcti 
back by die impedal armies midcr some able 
generals, and the new emperor, Su-tsuug (756-763) 
who had ascended the Dragon Throne on the 
abdicarton of his father, re-cnEcred the capital with 
his coifft- He was not paitkuLiriy Liiierestcd in 
ardstic pursuits^ but a ceixam amemnr of rccoiisiruc- 
tion was evidendy done cn die capitalp thougli the 
city never negatned m funner importance. The 
rebellion Itad/So tci sav, torn away the veil of glory 
from the Chinese court. Tlie iuheteiii weakness of 
thcirnpcrTal govcttimcnt had been exposed, and die 
emperork word was no longer the supreme law in 
the Far 

In addition the border states in die sonthp in die 
north and in the west, wJuch for a century or mote 
had been tributary to the Chinese government, 
nunifested their independenoe by mni^ or war¬ 
like methods. The most aggres^sive ^long these 
border populations at the rime were the TibttiiiiSH A 
lew moudis alter the passing of the empcTor Sii- 
tsung (763] a Tibetan arniy of more than 200^000 
mm swept into China, forcing die boy emperor 
Tai-tsiing (763-77f>)H who now occupsrd the Dragon 
Tlin:^ne, to leave the capiral together with die court 
and seek rtfijgc m Lo-yang* Ch'ang-an was left 
undefended, open to plimdi.T and dev^astation^ a 
chance of which die Tibetan army took quick and 
choTougIt advanugc, Nrithtr litc nor property wai 
spared, and everything that had been rcoiiismicted 
after the first di!iasijet fell a prey to the flame^i. But 
tlic Chinese had sdll an able military coitmtinder, 
general Kuo Tsoi-i, who widi the suppott of 
Uighur and Arab troops succeeded in driving out 
ihe Tibetans. This was, however* by no means the 
end of die trouble. The Tibreins remmed m less 
than two years, and this time in rompany with the 
TJtghurs, the lormer allies of the Chinese. Complete 
disaster was averted by diplomacy* bm no definite 
peace w^as established. Tlie couftict kept on ui a 
s«^-saw fiishion for several decades^ undl the Tibetans 
withdrew voltmtarily to their and mouniainom 
home count^J^ 


The House i)fLi, r.r, the T'ang dynasty, condiiued 
to occupy the throne until 906 in spice of repeated 
defeats in Wats agoinsr neighbours and several 
dangerous interior reheiliom. The representatives of 
the supreme power lost gradually more and more of 
their perstinal iniriadve and influence vtti the aftaiis 
of srate and sought compensation ui Taoist practices 
with the hope of obuinlng powers of a more mi- 
worldly kind. We arc told, however*^ thai ^^chc 
elixir oi life** prepartxl for diem by Taoist wizards 
WM in several cases very effective in shortening the 
rulers" lives. 

* * * 

Whatever we may chink of the pokrica! orgaoiza- 
rion of dll- T'ang dynasty, and granting it did not 
prove strong enough to prevent a gradual decay and 
finaJ dis$<L‘Jittion of the empire* wc have to admit 
that it ted to an cmirely new contact the out¬ 
side world which li:td a sdimiLuing cflfect on the 
devdr^pment of Chinese an and dvilizatiou, Tbc 
Trade relanons with Western Asia flourished 
abtiiidantly long as Chim was conridcred the 
greatest market m the world, and m the tracks of 
commerce followed ardstic impulses, pardy traus^ 
micted by refugees ftom India and Iran or from 
minor counenes in Central Am. But, as said WforCi 
the fordgn impulses were recast in Chinese moulds, 
and China exported its own produers* especially 
^jks and ceraniics, to many foreign countries. 

More impotianc than the commercial exports 
were, however, die rnfrnrd, f.e* religious and artistic, 
influences radiaiing from Chitm to the neighbouring 
countries, Japn, Korea, Tibet and Indtj-China. 
Yoimg men from these and other parrs of the Far 
Easr came to China m great numbers to acquire 
education and skill of varioui kinds which they 
transplanted to their nadvT countries, and this 
became evident in religion and. political administca^ 
don as well a$ in litemtinc and am The diflmioa of 
Chinese art in Japan and Korea became dms 
considmhk in the sevmrh and dghdi cenmnes, and 
hand in hand with, this went the transmisriiin of the 
Chinese forms of Mahi^'ana Buddhism. 



THH T ANG GBEAT EXFAtlSlOM 


The transform atinn rtf R itfTilh iam^ ivliLcfiliad been 
going on in China during the Six Dymsties and the 
Sui, continued during the hm part of the Taiig 
dyimty ami gave ditc to several new $chpol$» which 
became of imponance tor tht development of 
rcligioiB life not uniy in China but also in the 
neighbcjuring counmes. J-buan-Kang, the prevtaudy 
mentioneJ great teacher^ w'ho retumfd &dm India 
in 645, founded the Fa-hsiang schoul (cidcd Hossd 
ui Japan) k Related to this ^vai the Hua-ycu (in 
Japan: ftegon) school, which had a mote pan¬ 
theistic Icanmgp whereas the Lh-tsung, m Vimya 
schcwl, incidcated extremely icFure moirastk rules. 
A closer analysis of these and other Buddhtst schools 
arrive at fob £iiiic» such as tJie mystic or symbolic 
pandicism called Mi-chiao (Secret Doctruic), or 
Chfhi-yen [True Word), or the older schools, 
Cliing-t'u, T'ienr-t"ai and Cli*an, or Dhyimip is not 
possible at this place. They all had then: importance 
in diffefcnrdircctians, bur those tvliich in^uenced art 
loost dircedy were appartntty the oldo: schools in 
which die Amida worship had a prominEiir place* 
and gradually* also the Ch&n-yem 

Ouring the earlier or expandiug era o f the Tang 
dynasty, Buddhinn had on foe whole a favoured 
posmon: Rao-btmg in partmular waA a devored 
Buddlforandsa was die dowager empress Wu-hou. 
Hsiiau-csimg once issued au cdki agamsc foe builds 
mg of new temples and ordered twelve ihiiutatid 
monks to retum to secular wort* hut nieasLirc^ of 
this kind soon foil mto obJivitm and were ibllosved 
by reacrions in favour of Buddhiim. Tlic old- 
Ctshioncd strict Confucianists were^ however^ never 
wrilltng to accept the social reguLitions and pFtijidpla 
of a mon astir and mystic rehgion such ar Buddhism^ 
and their disapproval of the support given to it in 
ofoctal quarters found somerimes inch scathing 
expression as Hau Yii s ^ous mcmoramlnm to the 
tliroae (of the year 8ig)* in wbkb Buddha was 
characterized as a barbarian ffuitt foe West with no 
loyalty to his father* and his kbd and Im teachings 
were sevetdT ridiculed. 

Sdli more dangerous, however, was the opperei- 


Ht 

tkm of the Taoiits, inspired by fear and envy of the 
inHueiice of Buddhism in high t^iiarters. The 
Taoists* who played on die moral weakness iiid 
superstirioiii mduiiitions of some ot the empetots* 
did not miss any opportunity 10 reptestait Buddhiim 
os a dan^tous foreign teaching leading to polmcaj 
and sooaJ unrest and fosloyaity. Whenever Taoism 
gained favour at ctiuit. Buddhism was placed uniltr 
suspicion and sometimes persecuted. The most 
scsxiT of these persecufouiA was started under die 
eniperof Wu-tsung (fel41-846)* wfoo was complcieb 
dominated by his Taoist advbex$H He turned against 
all “foreign" reUgions in China* directing the firsi: 
stroke at foe Maaichcam (S4J) and dim imposing 
riuiiW bam mccesrivcly on the Zoroastmns, foe 
Christuiis (Nesrorians) and. last but not least, on the 
Buddhists, The rricasiirci chosen m supprm these 
Vatious religions were not simply edicts or prosoap- 
dom* but cook- the form of ruthless desirnction and 
confiscaiion^ even miu'dcr. A number of Manichcan 
nuns wene killed: foe otliers forced to refum to 
lecuLu life. Tile same applied to the BuddiiisEs. 
Accotfong ti> tradmonaJ records, no than 
250,000 monks ajiJ nuns wett forced to icA 
worldly occupatiotis, foe tcniples and mcnasteria 
(to the nmuber of 4600) were butni and their 
property confiscated. It U postibk tliat these tradi:- 
ponaJ figures are exaggerated, but foere can be no 
doubt that the peoecutiDn amied at a complctx 
extetminaiiun of thesr religious* and that foe 
measures applied cn tailed foe destruction of great 
quantities of religions art^ wall-painriugs, statues, 
decorative objects and sorifti, m ainl y produced by 
the leading masters during foe Sul and T"ang periods^ 
Efforts were made by the sucocssot to foe throne. 
ILakn-tjLtrig (847-^^59). to redress some of the 
wrongs done tt> Buddhmn by revoking foe edicts 
and by dapatckiig foe Taoist inscigators to fodx 
Pandbc, but the damage codd not be undone, and 
die old sfoDols of Buddhiim had ncifoer foespirrciril 
vitality nor the martrial Bciltrics to attain die 
dominanDg pod lion which focy had hdd in tim« of 
glorj' and expamion. 






Paintings at Horyuji mid Tun-huang 


Dumwfi xnn early part nf the Tang tlynasty as 
well as in ihc Sm pcrtofl^ paindiig in China was sdll 
Ui a large eatenl: attached to the i^ligioiis insamrioiis 
pid inspirit hy Suddhist ideas^ a etniditidn which 
no doubt f^ilitaml the infiltration of foreign ele^ 
mcm> of style, Hiey went iinporExd from India and 
Central Aaa. conconmant wirh die religious ideals, 
and they were transmitted partly fay foreign painters, 
as previously menfioned, and partly by Chinese 
pilgritm w'iio hroiigbr back leproductioris of 
famous scnlpcnrrs and painiings fiom the holy lands 
orSkiddlmui. The best known among these pilgoms 
was, as ^iiid before, "The Maitcr of die Law*\ 
Hsiian-tsang. who on his retnm to Chma in fi+i 
bioiigbi with him seven statues^ representing some 
of die most Bmous Bnddluit icom, and a greor 
number of manuscripts. The former served, at least 
in parr, as modeU for Cliinese statuary in Ch^ang-aa. 
Painted icons arc not mcmooiied among the things 
brought hack by Hribn-tsang^ hut we are told ihat 
the Chinese artist Simg Pa-chih, who was artached 
ti> die offidd embassy of Wang made 

copies of a nmnber of fomots Buddhist picturts in 
(tidia. Anodicr artist who seems to have taken part 
in the same embassy was Fan Ch'ang^hoa*" because 
when latex Wang Hsnan-ts*£^*s travels 
published in the fono of pit dimnidc called 
tbifK this was provided w^h illuscrarions by Fan 
Ch ang-shou. Bur beside these offidally ktiowu ami 
recorded channels of communication, there inmt 
have been many minor links or pmotial cemtaerti 
abour wliich nothing is known. We can here only 
note this goioal tendency or stylirtic oncutation of 


Buddhistic pomting ki Chma at the begitming of the 
Tang period, but since ncfne of the great temple 
pictures in Ch^ong-an and Loyang^ ot eJsewhare in 
coitral Chma leniains, it is no longer possible to 
obtain firtt-band informarton about Buddhist paint- 
tug in China at the dine. The only examples still 
existing arc to be foijiid ln or ircar the borderlands of 
China, and Do what extent they coimpond to the 
wroU-painrijigs which, according to Chang Yen- 
y fiati dTOifaied the temples in the capitals, is more 
tbi^n we can teU. But stnet^ the Lnter in most cases 
were the w'orks of prominent mastets. they may 
uideed have been of a more advanced type than the 
majoriry of die wall-pain riug^ at Tun-buaog, which 
nowadays offer the main material for the study of 
rdtigioiis painiiug? in the T'aug period 

Until reecndy there wa^, herwever, another group 
of such paintings, more restricted bitt hardly ic^ 
important because of their superior arrisric rjuaiity, 
to wit the wah-paiiirings in the kondn of Koryuji irt 
Naia. Tlicsc inestimable piourcs, generally placed in 
the highest ci^ of Far Fasiem art, were partly 
destroyed and partly sevmrly damaged by fire on 
January iO, 1949. What remain of them an: nn^^stly 
ghi>jE-hfce shadows of a former glory beside some 
minoE fragments of secondary figujcs and oma^ 
maital paiiem». But since my impressions of the 

^ Wang HulatMi'l VfU lait 111646 hr Th^OiiawaTipsTOT 

c m ha M V -gfKxJ will ICi tht trtiiinn kbag K^yiakubia, who 
howcTOT diod bcfoic rtie Bavoy sniv^ iq 65^. A£ccr -vadoui 
wiHIkc j^v^miiin Wang maimed ta Chma wkh Urge twry 
in66t. 

* Thne Chmese ankci are mmLkaied by Onum in 
mfwiiu p*6% 
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Horyuji paintiDgs date Item earlier yeari when they 
were ill 3 hii stai^ of ppeservarion, diough partly 
worn and damaged by btuiudiry, some of the 
pictures aiT here desmbed ami reproduced ai they 
appeared before the disasircris firt/ 

Tlie icnc^ included four jnajor compositions 
.< j meffts) consisting of an enthroned Buddha 
surrounded by adoring bhiJbhiis and Bodhisattvas 
and eight narrow putch bemaen ihcni, representing 
single Bodhmttvas. Two of the Buddha figures 
have given rise to some imeertainty as to thrir 
idmrificatioii (partly owing ro ihcir poor conserva¬ 
tion bur aUci to the oFientaiiott of the biiihUug, which 
h not strictly in accordance with the four main 
ijuarters)^ while the two oihims can be delmttelv 
named: the Suddlia on die west wall is AnaEahha^ 
represenred between his tw^o usual acotyixs, K imn \in 
and Tar'^sfub-chih^ and tin: one on die eastern kaif of 
the north wall « Bhaisliajyagum (Yahushj). the 
Buddha orhcilmg* sunoutidcd by a larger number 
of BodhisamMs and bbikshus. 

The Buddha on the east w^aif facing Aniitabha+ 
may be fiakpniuui^ rhough lometimcs interpreted 
asRaniasambliava (Hoslio) '^dic Buddha of previous 

* Thu tvcnPi ttlfltSig to the fjlcfiil fire in Knyrflji ijfl IsoiUiirv 1*, 
ISHLW btci] cEFeruivtly r Kafil cd m Japancic » a 

|?uiilicJ 4 iim> ffcc fnqr tnitinrc ^d:k^ llh 

iiJid OfjmfdJ j4f£, jtnd the tu^e nutd^ it 

cvidoic zhsz the dtvmcr v™ ujinai bv cardeuneK ooi eIi£^ pun: dF 
ditf pjoDten whn it fhf tune wrre «xTjj>ied in tuli>su£ 

isftlLc Tfujy liaH metfiOTK; 1hi£jirin^ fiAil 

att^Lchfiid to the fiurair nvicrillLKbtfc heCimiJC DveT'^hcitad- 

anii itjitcd rbe hie. It thnujcl, be lerueiitbcficd Uut the 

judkul AmhiKTtU!^ whn niYefiagatcd the rjxf liid ant find 
ni^iA.'iau sxisito m ntcuute tmr i pcTidty <ii tht ftaiiitm Ax die 
diuuer: they Wete acquitted bv the oauftin A(jnl igiji. 

The kendo, wbdi now (igsij U«liiipii?tciy dinmiliihcd {with 
the emiPtim of ihe nrad flfw with tteme mn IT the 

tiJlie of the fire in ilu- seme omdirlnn m U had Is em kepi 

dormp the war, i^, tnlLioid to an anprv oix>4torxd 
uanljr a ihctt niAl roflf TTic Eipper mny and djc High TOof Iwd 
bffiii ft[iirjved:i aflid the rnaitl liJii bcendimuElrd afalf tte ponabkr 
ccntcrm. The otify jitidic iicaiufa «ill lemainiti^ wett the 
walt-painimg^ mA they wm dnrroyedl tx irre^tabiy damagol, 
tux Lnly by the iotnix hex erf the m the ruom, hiir 
ilto hy the ^^itcr which Wu pumped nun the rpihin mandf 
tbrcHjg[h a large hole rhat the Etcmeu opened in cxie oC the WaJh. 

Ift nrdef fo preserve wbaicvcf rtmiined of iht ptunered mud- 
waJl* Bjad thrir da<ifirtkm »i compktf^y ai pxissibk ic Ixamer 
tlCCietnry Eo temove them jJtogtflieT. Thcv ire now l(cpt in. i 


birth"\ He b seated on a high dab and is accDmp[mi;cd 
by two sranding Bodhisattvas and four nirsnks. Tlie 
fourth of the Buddha groups^ which occupies die 
wcstcra scciion of the north wall, was so hadiv 
presetted already before the fire that it was liard to 
obtain a dear impTOsion af all the figimn; the 
central Buddha on the lotus throne was vbible only 
in part and the three or four acolytes on both sides 
could hardly he disdngirished. According to the most 
commonly applied scheme ofarrangenioi^ diis waj 
a Maitreya, the Buddha of the future.* 

The eight Bi>dhisattvas who filled the tall ponebi 
betwem the main cennpodrions, either standing or 
seated on lotus tlirones, wrere only in ^ few uistances 
defLnltely chacactmzed by artributcsi as for instance 
mo diflercnt forms of Avalokitdvara (Ktianym), 
die one with eleven heads, and Samantibhadra 
(P'tihsien) on the clcphunt- Hi$ usual companion 
Manjuiin (Monju) could be recognized in one of the 
other Bodhisattvas, though plac^ on a lotus throne 
instead of on the habitual liom 
The best prcserv'eil of the large composiritnis were 
the Amitihlm triniry'and the Bhaisfaajyaguru group,. 
cwD great works of art which itt spite of fondainentaj 

tCFftpwiry 4^»v«rcd with thu-k, Amily Hud lubber 

while the more m les& M^cnincd md burned pillan ^nd 
bcsini icoTcd m jnofhfr pka. UeljUTtly well ptcxxvcd 
tumnr poitinm frtTTH the upfxr vtaiiMi of the walJc wcir^ Kow - 
wtr, jt tbe cinic wf‘ my Tint iiii May igyrj, a tbii of tbf 

fKiiribxk Tbicy ^vftj ai tnodkh iii the pitpu-jUDai csf luEf-^mr 
arnimi nf rhe mtUpaniuugi {bued Dfi earlier copies aoA lurft 
phoix3ignph\| whirh c'VEfULtiiiily wdl be tnEm&rrpd tn the walh nt 
a iiewly-ereetEd htnldjnp; Oa iny Lul vi^t to Hpryiijf, lii 
Novciiibri cbc rccicm^tTucii^ &t'rhf kutnia Eiad hem pcni- 
pkicd biB three Vftte ni,i pietiinT on the wallc 

* The; inobugfAfifec grobkitLi amnteted with the idcniifionaii 
of thr vu-kOtu Huddh^^ end Uodhmtrvai r^proBitcd tci the 
Koryi^i kondts hive hem Tinder ditouocA ever mboz ibe 
ihirtMiith century- and Ete itill ikx cninpktrff Hived. hbimrrTHH 
J^l^inr iidimmici have eontnlMiEiii tp the dUoiuion* but it 
W<ioLl eXTy m. tiXr far tn give ■ itinailed repoir of ihcir \Aesi; it 
may be ouMii^ to refa tn T. Hmo*% pdbhi=ktian fkrryi^ 
Hi' Kimkyii pnhIlihcJ m xj tnmlXKBi by 

W. R., Acker U. Uowland under the tnic TJtr 

FtX flitthor infannalipR re-ganiiiig bier 
Jjpxirse puhlintiExii dedixig wxh the ujne prtiblniu we may 
refer the [«dcr cu Akxacdcr C 'fk^per'i artidE ''Rccem JapzqscM: 
LiicrTitifre on Ac Hcryuii Fthcqc*'' m ihe Pat QHurfrrif, 
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coTTtspcraiientw m style md execmiDn^ always 
iJTipresseJ; me as bdng thir wuckj of two rtistinft 
arriits; the Ami^ trinity bdng die hutmani- 
ovtsly biii^cod and perfect work of art, though the 
other picture w±i a ridjer 4iid more variegated 
composiiioru The Amitibha iriiiiiy derived its 
impressiveness from the air of meditarivd repose that 
characterized the Buddha a$ weiJ as the tvio tall 
Bodhisattvas, and pjcrhjps also lirom the Set fhai 
there was enough free space between them to make 
each figtire sraud oiJt mdcpcndently. Tlie small 
adoring figurci on lotus flowers placed it tlie sides 
of the canopy and of ihi: hacking of Buddha $ throne 
hardly detracted fiom this impression of spacious^ 
lira. The central figure was more like ^ statue than 
like a human being, but aj such^ a subUme s^mihcd of 
peace and cqnaniniity. The beauiiluj hands placed in 
the mitdia of leacliing (dltamachakra) were more 
impressive than any words. And.as the rwo Bodht- 
•lattvas tnmed slightly inwards, they seemed to he 
listening to the teachtiig here expressed in symbols. 
Their exptcssiciti W'as intpospectis-c, but their forms 
were tail and strong like riiose c^f the best T^aig 
sculptures. Otm tnighr easily be led to stippi^w: that 
the artist who cxccutrd this group was also a good 
sculptor. 

TTie Buddha ctf healing was seated in svcstmi 
fashion with both feet on the ground and m hh 
lifted right iiand held the casket of medicine# On 
either side of him stood two BodhiMttvas, two 
Lokapitas ^the Guaidiatu of the World) and one 
adoring bhiksbu. Lower down, hardly dbtingLmh" 
able, stood two worshippers, while apsoras with 
flmtmng scarves soared ar the ridea of die canopy. 
The composition was impressively hieratic though 
rarhrr crowded. The very tali Bt>dliisattvas with 
embroidered dhods and jewelled neetlac« stood 
parriy in frcint of each trthcr; of the LokapaLn and 
monks who were placed further back on a higher 
level, only the busts couU be k^p Here one missed 
the sense of ease and repose so diiracteristic of the 
more spadous Amit^lia group# The pictuie was 
more impressive through its decorative quabrics and 


tcfhi-emciiC ot detail than through any air of 
religions significance. It was the w^ork of ^ great 
pajntei-. Ineraticaily lofty and bcautifiiL but not $o 
austere and detached &om worldly sentiments as the 
Amitahha group. 

Similar observarioni may abo be made on some of 
the single Bodhisam^a figures* w'liich were reniark- 
stblc through their combuiarion of dignity and grace. 
Their full and well proportioned forms were 
rendered in a tnamicr winch did justice to the sofr- 
ness of die limbs* the graccfiiincss cf the postures and 
the otmmcntal ricluicss of their apparel. They were 
tundamentally stanuesque with the noble beariug of 
gteat Tang sculpttjres and yet, owmg to the very 
^nritive technical cxecoiim, attractive through 
their pictorial beamy. 

The comm on designacioo of these wall-paiiitiiigi 
as frescoes;^ ts misleaciing; they were not painted 
fresco'\ f.c, wet plaster, but on a carefully 
plisbrd dry suriice. The coutoiTis and main 
structural lines were fim fixed with tndia ink and. in 
die flesh parEs. with ted ochre, and this design was 
dim gradually filled out with mineral and vegetable 
pigmcfioi TTiixed w'ith an adherent which, tiowcver, 
lioi ni^t proved strong enough to bind the colours 
safely to the pLstcr;* they have to a large extent 
felleti oflT as dry powder or failed, making die 
sensitive drjiwing plainly visible. 

It may be noted that the coloiittng was earned out 
accotduig to d niediod which, though non exactly 
correspondmg to modelling in light and dude* 
produced an effect of plasnc tieltef: the best among 
the figuTo stood our as full three~ditncjisioiial 
forms — die Buddhas recalling carved wooden 
mtucs - in other wends, they w'Crc remarkable for 
rheir sculpturesque quaittVp a fed that makrs ua 
the praise bescowed by Chinese hi*itoriaTis on 
paintings by Central Asian artisu. 

No delinlte documentary itiformarion h available 
regarding the origm of die Horvuji wall+^paintiiigs* 

* A desenfiaoa of ttie tcdmk-il jnethod xraiplayKi Ul rhwe 

ii giTtu fay my tfar lifaii Buhoe in liii 

Arfi t, tPans 
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that tiinc of execiicioii or the motets who did them, 
only a EMtaiii unoimt of circumalaiicuJ historicaJ 
evidence ’which hii been Taiiously inicrpreted by a 
number ofspedahsts. A full report on dieir opimotu 
would carry us too {slt^ but it should be noted that 
with regard to the date tliey are divided into two 
main camp* the one represented by bhtorians who 
hold the opinion that the pictures ’were executed at 
the end of the seventh century^ while the authorities 
of the other camp find it more probable that the 
pabituigs were not done until 7jo or later. The 
Brii-n anted historians aocept tlic date 6jo for the 
Tchuilding of the kondo alter a destructive lire, and 
they remind us of die fkcx rhdt some forty years lateTp 
i.i\ in the Wa^do exa (708-714)* an outer gallery was 
added to the building to protect die main walls, 
which consbted simply of stamped earth and plasrer 
on wooden frames* Sudi a measure of protection 
against humidity and cJianges of tenipcratnrc would 
hardly have been midemkcn {according to the 
above anthoriiies) if the pictures had not existed and 
ilicpwn signs of decerioranon :it the lime* 

Some of the aLuhorines who consider a later date 
mote probable have cried to associare this w'ltb 
records about certam hiitorical personages nich as 
Lidy Tpichihaiia Michiyo fciyjll whose famous 
bronze shrtnc stood on the mam albtr of the kondo^ 
and the Tnonk-artisf Doji who spetit sixteen years in 
Chiii.i, remmed 10 Japan m 717, and died 111 747^ He 
is said to have " Vt the standards hoili in biiilding* 
COJistmctiofi and form-ia$hioning*\ and to have 
rrajisnutted to Japan the noble IndjcMI^liiiiese irylc of 
Buddhist act so beaudfiiily developed in these 
paintings.*’ 

But to whatever period or master the oitics may 
have assigned the Horyuji wal|-p3intmgs. no one hiiJi 
been able to deny that their frxTulsmmtal cliarac^Js 
not Japanese, nor pnrely Cliinese, in thr stnerest 
sense of die tenn^ hut rather ^ combination of 1^ 
Eastern and Central h^n eleTnenrs of stvIc, In 
examining the mam compositurns wo liavc observed 
their tcUtion to some of the finest Chinese works of 
art of the T’ang period; they may indeed be said 10 


Si 

express the hieratic dignity and vigorous beantv so 
thatstrterisric oi T*ang art at its best, yet at the same 
rime reveal in die tieatmcm of the garments, the 
diadems and other decorative dl^tails, stylistic coti^ 
nexions with the religious art that flourished at some 
ol the Buddlust ccfitna along the pilgrim roads 
leading from India through Central Asia to Ckiria 
and t/ks-^verm. Ji is, however, diffirnlt, pardcuJarly 
in the presem mtc of the pictures, to disentangle the 
varioLis stylistic detnents that may be found in form 
They are, as a matter of foct, so hamioniDusJy 
blended and so completely absorbed by the execu¬ 
tive painters thai the paiuting^ gt’ve the impression 
of a rich and fiill naniral outgrowth from a soil of 
homogeneous artistic cidtuie. DilfetcJii conclusion 
aj to their stylistic nrigin may indeed be possible^ and 
if wc from a fiirmal point ot view arc inclined to 
ittess thdi connexion with the Buddhist arc of 
Ccnrral Asia about the middle of the seveutb 
centujyv wc miwt at foe same time adinii foat this 
had hecn grafted on the snirdy tnmk of Chmese art 
which at foe time was apreading its braiidtcs over 
large tracts of the Far East. 

[1 

Tiie wai|-pamting5 executed in the Ch"ien 4 b 
Cimg during the reign of for T^ang dynasty were 
far mote nunjemus and varied chan foe painted 
decomtioiis mode there ditrmg earlier periods, The 
period was long, comprehending alnu^t three 
centuries, and offered almost endlcsi oppommiries 
for religtouj painring because Buddhism reached 
some of its high-water marks ui Chuia during these 
centinies, Conforions ■were fous most favcnnable for 
an intTeaiing artistic acdyity at Tiin- 4 iuaiag; jt was 
only towards foe end of foe period tliai it began to 
ebb out when foe Chinese lost focir polkicaj hold 
on this part of foe cotintry. 

in order to establish a more convenient genetal 
survey of foe nch arrisuc material of foe T*adg 
pettoj in foe Ch^im-fo umg, die Tun-^huang 

* Cf, Akxanikr C. S(?pirr'i iimdc " Kevem Jitpaitcw Urctatwe un 
ihtf J-lErn-iiji In tit Kir Edmii Qti4ifnT?y, f ^9. 
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liuidtulc (as w^y as some mdependent Cltinese 
histomiis) kave proposed to divide the paindng? 
into four groijpSjorsacoessjvestiges, which roughly 
mark their chronology and the stjhstk develop¬ 
ment, These should, according to the bisdtnte, be 
dated as follows: the fim, called "*thfi begmning'V 
6ili—712; the second, called "the apex", 713-76 j; the 
third called "the middle", 766-^20: and the fourth, 
called "die ecLd^\ 

Another way of daring the four periods which 
perhaps accords more dircedy with the historical 
events, was proposed in 1949 by one of Gkmg 
Ta<b"ien's students: the first 61 Si-rt84^ i.e* to the end 
of the KafMsung rdgn; the lecond 6S5-741, Wu- 
ho us and the major parr of Hsiian-tsung s reign, 
the period orhtillmirculliLral development; the 
third 746-755, a period of political havoc and 
revenions; the fourth 75*5-S60, compriiing attempts 
at 1 lestoradon of the imperial pawtr^ gradual 
decline and the loss of Tutt-hiiang tn the Tibeiam, 
During the y<ars wlum the Tibetans occupied the 
Tun-huang oaas no artistic work of importance 
seems to have been accomplrihed there, but later on, 
under the Liang and die early part of the Sung 
dynasty^ the acd vjtj' at Tua-huang was resunijed witli 
considerable forvotir and socceis, partifularly on the 
mecnave of some members of the Chang and Ts"ao 
families who resided there ^ almost mdependenr 
govemon^. 

All these different periods are repmenteJ by a 
cennin number of wall-paintings, some of them 
with dated inscriptions^ but the greatest nunibcr 
belong to the first period. It comprises over forty- 
eaves, and at least two of these arc dated^ i.c, in 
accordance with the yean 61^-26 and 6 &6, Other 
dates of the Later periods arc: 74^* 7+6-55, 760, 776, 
06 o and p>snbly a few more, all of which are useful 
evidence for the cbssiiicatian of the rest of die 
□laterial, which may in part be daied by comparison. 
But it need hardly be pointed out diat a ihotough 
classification of nearly a hundred eaves is quite 
impossible wnhour a siiffrcient number of photo 
graphic ceproduccicms. We can here only direct 


attcnrioii to a few of thetn and dcscxtOc some typical 
examples aznotig the walLpainrings, 

The pictorial decoratioti in most of the cave 
chapels of the Tang period inclmies at least one 
large Paradise com position {sometimes two or 
more) and beside ihrac a number of minor iliustrari vc 
paintings arranged m bordem at the side of die 
Paradises or in separate sections on tlie ride walh^ 
Tli^ former, which cover voy^ large spaces, arc a 
kind of symbchc pictorial transposidoai o| virionoiy 
d^criptions given in certaiti Mahayana scriptures of 
Amicibha^s or Sakvamuni^s abodes for the Blessed, 
whereat the latter are illustradont to Ji nilca tales or 
popular stories rtbtiug to the lives of the Bodlu- 
sattvasi. The Paradise comporitions are tlitis feom a 
fi^rmal viewpoitit abstrau constructions 
consisting ol an archilecturaj firamework and a great 
number of blessed brings placed within it grouped 
in riers and secrions around a large central Divinity 
in human shape. Then: decorarive effect depends cut 
the balancing, in design and colour, of the large 
masses of rathcT uniform figimea, be diey Buddhas^ 
fiodhisattvaSp gnaxdians, niusicians, apsaras or 
hiimaji souls, which occupy the various compart- 
menbs of the huge cdcsdal pavUions that rise on 
riender poles fixFiu the lotus lakes. The general type 
01 pattern of these compoaidoni wa* no doubt 
imported "witli the Maliayma scriptures trom 
Cen tral Aria, but it could be enlarged., developed or 
reduced according to the spaiDc available and the 
ideas of the leading artist. The actiio] work was 
probably performed hy a whole staff of painters 
spedalinng m various details nr standard clcmctiti of 
these mammoth comporitiona. The formulae of 
these pictures were ccrramly no inventions of the 
painters who executed diem in the Ch'ien-To tung; 
riiey had been developed at the Buddhist centces 
further west in conjunction wrdi ftic spreading of 
the Maha teachings about spiritual realms to be 
reached or visioned through proper study and 
mednatiom The painters who were enga^d in 
exeeming these pamrings may not always have 
uudefstood their far-reaching import, but they 
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worhcd Kxording to ;i progrimme which tctaincd 
clcnicnty of hierdrcliical chat imke& 

the picuucj impressive evco when dicy noc 
great works of irt in the proper ^ense of these 
words. 

One of the most complete atid best preserved 
rcprrsaiudomof Amitabha^s Paradise is the picture 
in Cave T72 (RnS C) which, at it abo exists in a 
colour reproduction, inay serve is an example of 
this kind of liieratic compoiihon The copy 

of it exhibited in Peking (1^54) was distingiiished by 
a ratlier light colotuing dominated by the greenish- 
blue tone of the background and the Ijacquci-ird of 
the wooden frames^ from wduch the soft brown of 
die figuro easily detached diemsclvev The decora^ 
tivc effect was quite cexiI and harmonious, but 
radier indifferent. It made one realize that pictures of 
chb type can be appreciated only when seen m the 
dun light of some cave chapef wiuere age and 
incetuc have roiiiribui^d to give them something of 
the mystcaous atmosphere of intangible visions, tn 
die clear liglit of a naked hall ihcy appear t)0 the 
untrained eye rather bormgly elaborate, like iutricacje 
ceremonies performed with minute csoctittidje^ bm 
without the least cmodcmal appeal or indication of a 
spiritual significance. 

In Cave ai? (P.70)* otic of the brgest and most 
imponanc chapeb from the second Tang group, are 
no Iras dun three Paxadi$c pamtiags, i.e. Amitibha"$ 
on the west^ Bhabhajpgunfs on tb ccast and 
iakyamuni^s on die south w^. The simplest of 
these Paradises is the last-mmcii Satyamum is 
pbeed on a high dais; lie is accompanied by a dozcti 
noble Brjdhisattvai^ some at his ddci and some 
below* There b no lotus^bke* no archiccctural 
framework, only three decorative canopies 
pended over the figures, Ai die upper cdgCf on 
the clouds^ may be distinguished some mdicatioas 
of a lieavculy region with pavilions and gatewap 

(Pbs?). 

The Paradises of Amitibha and Bhaishajyagurti ate 
more ehhorace and not always easy to dktingujsh 
from each other. Thrir main figures arc placed (as in 


the pneviDus example) in symmetrical groups on 
srepped and balustraded K:n:3ccs. divided by canab 
or rbing from the btus-lakct while the uppermost 
region is filled with pavUions, gateways and towers, 
which fono a sort of orowning docoraticn to the 
whole scene. These elements may be observed in til e 
picture on the right wall of this cave, which i% 
cxcffldingly complicated (PL57A and 58) with 
a great number of successive stages and figures 
tn s-anous grades and dimmsioni crowded togctlier 
on the terraces. The ardniecturaj stage is gcaitictri- 
caUy construicteil iarwo identical halves on both sides 
of the central axis^ which rims through the main 
Buddlia The horizQiital lines lead in ascemlmg 
angles towards this coitral axis; those which are 
higher up m the picture do it with a less rismg angle 
than those which arc lower down* Oufy the top- 
stories and the fcx>6 of die high pavilions tn the 
background are presented as seen from below with 
lines incliiiiiig downw'ard. The figures which ate 
placed on this elaboraic stage are of two or tJlnrc 
dificrait degrro^ depcndijig on dieir Lttiportance; 
each has its own pome of vision and there is no 
jtriedy Ibrmal cnimcxion between diem and the 
archicecnire (PL 58 a). 

The strips of jllustrations frajuing the Paradise 
pictures in the cave here under discussion are not 
only entertammg by virtue of their Contents, bur 
also in some instanoes pictorially inteDcsdiig. They 
offered more freedom for the cmdvc ttnaginauoii 
of the paintcfs. Two of the side paueJs (Pls-59 and 
5S1 a) pfvscnc a nnnibcr of iUustrations to Sakya- 
muniV preaching about the vaHom mislbmtna 
that may htBJl human beings. Wc sec 1 min 
falling mto a great fire; a dup m a storm; a little 
man attadeed hy evil bdtigs. another by tobberr, 
and by isild bcaro, eta; while die good ones 
are represented kneeling or seared before die Buddha 
or other teichea who explafaj that if the believer 
places bousclf under the protecdon of Kiunyin, ^e 
burning pit becomes a coo] pofiti, die dmgo F)£ oftbc 
sea will nor devour him, the waves arc calmed, die 
fword wlikh wai to cur short his lifr, breal^; the 
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prisnncr if rtlc^fcd frdm hh bond** Atid ski 0x1} 

All chese aiid ihc other figure groups of a cor- 
HJsponditig kiml ^ pWftl in s^uccessive layers 
Emiked off by sloping ndges^ while a certain 
^nuumit of vertical division is obtained by the iuuc^ 
ducQon of dark strips or tablets of various mjrs. The 
doping ndges or Lulls ate csscutklly aldn to those 
which we obsorvod in die ^rlicr narrative Land- 
scapes^ though less complete or definite. They run 
mc^atly diagonally acrcFSs die picture and leave 
suAidcntly krgc openkgs h^wttn the successive 
layers or compartments to produce an impression of 
sometbing more like a tmifled landscape thnn of 
isolated space units. 

Hie tendency to treat the landscape as a eondnu- 
ous pictorial stage on wliidi a number of successive 
imuiients take places becoincj more cvideni in. the 
bmad framing strips below and on the right side of 
the Paradise picture. The division mto compart- 
tnctirs is lierc greatly modified or is abandoned. 
(Pl.tkj). Thetc 3£C large stcetches of open counrty 
or views of high mountkUJi divided by narrow 
gorges. The fotmer siyk of bndscape is tadiet 
bare and desolate with Us dry trees and narrow 
streams, forming thus an appropriate stage to 
the small figure groups in which die imsformnK 
and trials of himian life are depleted in accordance 
With Buddlia^s words. Hie mounmin landscape is 
still more impressive owing to the split and folded 
peaks whkh rise in the distance. Frotn th<^ the 
uneven ground sceim to be sloping downwards 
with incidcnial humps and hollows* The whole 
thing is drawn as from an elevated and shiftmg pomt 
of vUiem, which makes it possible for the painter to 
spread out the scenery and depict all the smaiJ 
human frgum with dijual distincmess quite iu^ 
depeudendy of their situation. Some ore emerging 
from a £ir away gorge, others rldiug on mulcbaek 
tip the slope, or on horses down bdow^ T3ic various 
rituarions blend naturally with the forms of the 
landscape and the very snull figttres contribute by 
contiost to the air of ausiere grandeur which sw'eeps 
over the composilioiL Considering the icatdly of 


authentic kudscape pounitigs from the middle of die 
eighth ccntiiryn even minor things tff diis kuid 
acquire a certaiu historiral inter^i. 

When a single incident is represented withiu a 
somesvhat larger space the iHustradctn becomes more 
hke A completr ptemre ^Plfir). Thk may be ob¬ 
served in the representation of the Eght forBuddha*s 
Relics before the dry of Kdshimgara, where these 
precious objects were kept. The piciurc is reduced to 
a few ew Ftitial eieiniaits, represented with great 
clearness and coonhnated into a rather expresrionis- 
tic dcrign: The city* represented by a pavilion and 
high walls with conicr^owcrs, occupies most of the 
upper part of the picture. Around it spreads a drah 
desert-like plain and in front of it arc two rov^i of 
soldiers in armour, atiackuig with long spears and 
seeking shelter behind large shields* i.e* the armies of 
Magadha and Kiidiiitag^. TJiere are, fiirihecmore, 
two groups ol important people, one of which is 
headed by the governor on horseback* who is 
mccring supphcaiiis: the other by a maTi in langly 
atdre leading a procession^ The linear orientation of 
the coniposition is oblique, or isometric: the rows of 
soldicrf form coriuiiiurkrns to the dry walls* while 
the procMsion or the lower edge prrscecds at right- 
angles to this direction, marking an oppoaire 
diagonal. As this emphasis on the paxalld diigoitial 
lines is combuied with an elevated point of vision 
the cffcci of extension towards the background is 
brought out cffccti vdy, and die whole tiling presents 
iirelf as a wellnjiuficd decorative mmporirion 
with a few distinct details as seen from a great 
heighL 

Another illnstratinn in this cave of the sainc mode 
ofcomposiuoo represents a two-storied pagoda and 
some monks who smn to keep guard acound tiiis 
building, which may coniam some Buddha relics or 
other pttaous otyeccs. The pictorial rendering of 
the building is impressively accurate, as may be seen 
in onr Plate <SoA* 

' lli^pfWTaminspnrdby AiMiotiarcbFiWjJkmn^pMV&a^ 
MJim wMth ii ficvcKcd to thie ptt^ ai Knianyin S3 a 
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The paincmgs in tliis civc, whkb exhibit con- 
sicinrable in style and esjcciitioii, hiuh 

hive been the work of several artists acrivc about 
the middle of the eighth cenmry, bm the reproduc¬ 
tions at imt disposal are hardly siiAicicnr for a closer 
characterizatian of the individual naamicrs^ Qor is it 
possible for m to say anyrhing about the colout t ag, 
w'hich no doubt (to judge by a lew speciinciks 
meutioued bdare) w» more brilUaiit ttian the 
plates would lead us lo expect. The painters were 
apparently amimted not only by the endeavour to 
give clear and appealmg iUusrrations of certaiu 
incidents iu the sacred legends^ but also by an 
endeavour to release the spiritual significance of the 
motiis in a dccoradvir form (PLGz)^ 

The tnitior illiistntrve parntings which^ as we 
have seeru may be arranged in framiTig borders or 
in wing-Uke side conipaitmcnti to the Paradise 
conipositiocis. of&T indeed die greatest attraction to 
Western amaieiirs. They contain^ so ro speak, the 
liimian transcriptions of the BtiddUlst path of 
satvation which^ if properly untleistood., may lead 
die devotee to the state of supreme bliss fore¬ 
shadowed in tbc representations of superhuman 
worlds or regions. Some of these small pictures take 
us light mio the life of the people; whether iMusnat- 
ing miraculous events or pilgrims travelling on 
horse Wk or m bosits^ or such necessary occuptiems 
as hunting, pioughmg or thrashing com, tliey are 
based on artuikl observanon and placed in natura] 
surtoimdings suggestive of the desert ccnintry 
beyond Tun-huang or the barren rocky diorei of 
the confiuciits of the Huaiigho. Anyone tarmliai 
with some bits of this north-western cniinrry will 
recognize the pointers^ so nice ofinspiradonj but must 
at the same time admit ^'bat natural motife liavc 
bcxii absorbed and tEansformed with rrmarkablc 


understancLing of the spciai tequiremencs of rnurrJ 
dectiratioiis. This can be beat apprcciaicd in coLoui 
tcprodurtiotis in wliich the contrasting tones serve 
to cmplusize the stnictafc of the motifi^ but the 
timdamenLil note of grandeur so charocieristk of 
some of t h<w small Und^pes may also be observed 


in monochrome rcpnoductions. The human element 
is in these pictLirea tromplccely blended with the 
landscape but nevertheless tntemsely cxpiroivct as 
may be seen in the pictures in Cave 323 AJ 

represeuring some niouks mtveiling in small bi>ats 
along i wide river ^ls. 6 a. 63)^ 

hucresr in human psychology is certaiiiiy not 
tacking among these painters; most of the pictures 
cojicain incidents or situorkiTis in which the action or 
intenrion is vividly brought out hy the momentary 
movements, n-'en though the facial expressions of 
the figart^ arc not visible. This cm ako be observed 
in the fiagmetit tii the fogg Museum (&om Cave 
J25* P.14C1) which represents a group cf dute men 
one of whom is lifting an axe aiming a deadly blow 
at die monk in. fkint oi hiim Tlie figures are not 
simplified symbols in outlines, but perfectly realized 
human being?, convindug in structure and move¬ 
ment. carefully modelled w*idioiJ£ too miidi in- 
ristence on detail and expre^ve of an tucense 
animaticu. We feel the tensiem in the siim man with 
the raued axe. the cowardly slyness of the cum- 
panioii who is sneaking behmi hts back-, and the 
calm compofiire of the man who in a moment will 
have his skull frocuircdL There are few Chinese 
pictmri known to i» which could be «aid to match 
this in conemtrated dramaac appeal. One mnnoc 
blit ask: should it be taken as an admnbrariqn of the 
general kvcl and quality of eady T"aug phitmg in 
China, or ihonU its supenor qunlitiH of form and 
Tucivemcnt be explained as resulta of closer irlatiun^ 
with more westranized centres of art? However this 
may have hcc£i_, it catuioi be dented that some of cite 
pamters who were occupied in the Chlm-fb tung 
in the seventh and first halt of the eighth century 
were tnosicrs of a high clas s who jtiii mnam to be 
properly rlasufied and appreciated It will then also 
become evident whether their relations to ctttitin 
fin rms of Western art were more imporunt from a 
stylistic viewpoint than Lheir firndamencal coalfs^ 
emee with Far Eastern piutiug. 

Among the wall-paiiitnigs m the Ch"im«fo timg 
arc oho 3 few in whicb hieratk; and turural^c 
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cifmcDts huve comlimcfi, sucK as for uisiauce 
the illmttatiojia yf MarijusEi's visit to the decreph old 
philosopher Virrtalalditi. At Irait five of these are 
known in reprCKluctinns: motif was a Civourite 

one in Chinese paiiiTing dirrirag die T"ang period^ 
probably because Vimakkirti is supposed to liave 
visited Cbiiu. Accordmg to the legend he was a 
nativE of Vahali who h ved at the time of Sokyamnni. 
box there i$ no histoncal evidence for his eadstence^ 
and rhe sutm named after Imn is considered apocry¬ 
phal. But this legendary old hcrmir-philo$ophcr 
liecame to the Chinese a kind of symbol or ideal of 
spotless piirir\' and pcoibund wisdom, highly 
venemed and often represented not imly in 
paintings u Tim-iuang buE also in minor cjmsi- 
proiane pictures by masters of the Tang and Sung 
periodb, inch as Wang Wei and U Lung-mien. 

In the above-mendojied wall-paintmgs Vimak^ 
klrti and Mafijufti arc as a ndc represetiicd in t^'o 
equal opposite groups. Ar the request of Sakyanitmj 
the Bodhiiattva came to vitir tJic old man while he 
was ill, and as they were both deeply versed in 
pliilosophkal conundrums, they started a colloquy 
which attract a crowd of auditors from 

celestial as well as cerresfrial regions eager ro profit 
fay the wordi of theic two paradigms of wi^om. 
We are also told that on this occasion Vimalakiiti 
nianifetcd his mpemaJ povt^ers by having a bowl of 
doe brought thidicr by a Bodhisatrya wliich proved 
enough to feed the whole crowd 

The tisual way tif tcptescntrhg this, as may be seen 
aUo m die Tun-htmig ^^ILpaintingi^ was to place 
the principal figures on devated platfcums or 
retraces seared under canopies while the auditon, 
j.e. Bodhisattvas, devai, disciples and men of variom 
ranks and nationalities^ wete grouped at the foot of 
tiicsc clcvamd seats of honour. The differences in 
the various representations of this motif in Ch"ien-fcj 
tiing consist Jess in any important modifications of 
the principal figures than in the composition and 
diaracterizatioR of the audicuccs. The reproductions 
at OUT disposal axt^ not tuffidenc to allow a detaikd 
description, but I would like to draw atrenoon to the 


painting in Cave ]35 (P-H 9 ) (as oiay be seen 

in PL 65 ) is distinguished by a remarlubly vivid 
characieiization o f the rwo mam figures as well as of 
tlie attendant Bodkisatwas and tlie himian aiiditi!>rs. 

The exceptional artistic itup>rumcc of some of 
these Vimakkirti scenes was strongly brought home 
to me at the exhibition of copies in Peking, wliicb 
uicludied a full^jzc lately finitiied copy of 3 large 
portion of a wall-paiurhig in Cave 220 (P.2d4) 
which had for a long rime remained hidden under 
dirt and repainting. It h dated by inscription in die 
year 642.. A general idea abom the picture ui its 
present rather fiided condition may be ohcained 
from PL64. Ir shows the Bodlihatrva Mafijiisii scared 
cross-legged on a high pLtform and below' diis die 
piDcession of digtiiRed officials and fen-carriers led 
by an imposing poten^te - pj-esimiablv a king - 
magnificently attired m an embroidered tobc and 
witii ah the calm composure in movenieiits and 
expfestion that only the great Chinese niastcrs could 
impart to their heavenly ralersp The figure renunded 
meinvoluntinly of some of the eruperoTs portrayed 
m Yen Li-peii"i femous scroll; it W'os filled with 
something of the same spirit, the same pundexous 
(hguiiy proper to the hcaveitiy culcr^ and still more 
obviously expressed in almost lifb-tize with perfect 
master y of the picrotial form, k woi only a ropy but 
evidently executed with great care and keen feeltng 
for tire pictorial quality of the origimJ; it convey^^ 
the miprestion of feded rolourttig^ the ptedominat- 
ing tones were green and brown* but they were 
toned down by age or slightly veiled as if seen in die 
dim light of a cave chapel*^ 

The piemre was ro me an interesting liisioTkal 
document as it oftJmrd obvious points of comparison 
with Sfsmc bctter-knovin patntiiip of the same 
period such js Yen Li-pfai'^s emperors* All the 
members of this group* high o fflrijlc servants and 
dhdplcs* revetendy approaching the di™t being, 
brought home to me the realizatiDti that here was a 

*• N<^ TtpEtMiLi£i3jqii uftlui cop^ivuavjikbk. The mcoumuiive 
drawiag; of die ting and hii maneti ceprodue^ in PL6CA « 
laduQg in quility ngnifkancc. 
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higher Jcvcl of ligiire-paincing on a nionumentai 
scale than may be seen in the few' Gragmetiu of 
T*ang p^dng scattered, elsrwbcric m the world. 
They Tiiadc me recall the imporuni lists of wall- 
pHfndngs ID the Buddhist temples iti Ch*ang-ati and 
Loyaiig pnbltshcd ni lA-iiii mMjf-Jma rfci* mcluding 
some of the iTtetrievatle imiicrpiccai by Yen Lh 
pen. Wu TacHKii Wong Wei and others, which, 
according to the Chinese dironklers served os 
soiuucs of inspiration for subsequent generations of 
CHnesc painters. The histoiiod importance of the 
best Tim-hnang paintings from the beginning of the 
T‘ang period can hardly bc cxa^cratcd. Even in 
thdr fragmentary condition they transmit a spjrtmid 
anmiaaon and pictorial clfijigcncc seldom if ever 
found in later paintings of the same order. This may 
also be observed in some other btcly uncovered 
wall-paintiiigs m the same cave, representing 
Bodhisatevus and I>ancmg Girts, which att repro¬ 
duced in PU. Add.64B and c. 

The paintings which have occupied us in the 
prccedmg pages were ail executed during the first 
and second of the afore-mfutioneti stih-periods of 
the T* ang dynasty, i j:. between the beginning of the 
seventh and the middle of the eighdi centiicies, cor¬ 
responding to what has been calbd the "beginning** 
and the "apex** of T^ang art at Tun-huang, But the 
pirroml decoration of the cave chapels did not ccjtse 
with that: it was carried on (though with consider¬ 
able intermissions) during several centuries down 
into the Ylian period (and occariomlly also in the 
nincteeauh century). The quantity of rehgioiis pakit- 
ing produced there in later ages was very large^ hut 
the quahty was Uiievicn, to say the tcaati and never 
ttached a level comparable to that of the eariier 
paintings. We have no oppommity here m enter 
into a discussion of this Liter miterial, but a few 
words about the general course of evente md the 
ensuing artistic production maybe ncccssarj' to com¬ 
plete this outline of rhe Tun-huang mura! paintings. 

The historical events which brought about a 
radical change in IncaJ mndirions at Tun^iuaiig 
were produced by the wcakorting of che imperiai 


hold on the nortJi-western border counjtrv and the 
arracks of the Tibetans, who finally in y^So luccccded 
in esTabhshmg themselves as niasters of the oasis. 
They tetmitictl there until when they were 
driven oot with the help of the Uighiirs* who 
apparmily settled in Tun-huang in mixeasing 
numbere, found the oasis attractive and took pos¬ 
session of ii They stayed on as nominal 

rolm of the pkee for about a hnudred ycars^ but 
seem, to have been on good terms with the local 
population and ruled the country mainly through 
Chinese olficiah. 

During the first decades of the Tlbefan cKCUpation 
the artLstic activity at the Ch"ien-fo rung seems still 
to have been carried oti^ if wc may judge by the 
dated inscdpCLotis and thr decoratiom m some of 
these caves. The dates repotted fiom this penod 
refer to die years 745-755^ 760 and 776 and possibly 
a lew more yean, hut there is none from die ninth 
century before the arrivaJ of ihc Uigurs, Tlie 
distiuguishiii g features of the Paradise compcnitions 
of this tJTTie are Indo-Tibctan. The designs becumc 
more rigidly geometric, the carefully balanced and 
adcutawd framework becomes more important o-r 
prcinunent dian ever^ and the indianized Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas art subjected to strictly apphed 
pnnciples ofconstnictioiL It may be advocated from 
a fomuil point of view that these Indo-Tibctan 
Paradise pamtings mark 1 furdicr stage in the 
evolution of religiouii paintings b«:ause the anrhi- 
toctuial and figurative dements are more firmiy 
Joijic J and the decorative unity more maiketL but it 
must at the same time be admitted that when die 
pictures take on the appearance of masterly exposi^ 
tions of geometric skill, they h»e the appeal of 
exalted visions. A highly accompiished example of 
this change is the Baradbc compoatittn in Cave 121 
(P.139 A)p the main portion of which is built up 
from a fixed point of vieu' w'Jikk is on the ievd af 
the heart of the central Buddha. It may be said that 
the whole thing is a kind of radiation from this 
point- die upper portions of the picnifc being thus 
rendered as seen from below, w-hilc the xciraces and 
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lower fhortioiis are seen firoiu above and excend iar 
into the forcgrivtiticL The spatial canstraaii>n may 
be the result of an effort to represent the Paradise ats a 
radianon from die Buddliic centre or aj a vision 
leading up to it (Fig, A),. 

When etc Uiglmrs became die masters of Tun- 
huang {r.lt7l) the rituatiori changicd again m &vour 
of an liictcasnig artiSDC act) vicy. Several miporant 
caves seem to liave been ekeoTated at rhe end of the 
mntk and during the following century- They con- 
uin elabocate paintings and as a rule also long rows 
of donors, cosily rccc^inized ai forcignm hy dieir 
plump figures, rhrir costumes and the hair orna¬ 
ments of the women, who nOw appear in great 
tnrmbers m prominent places. Thty arc somedmoi 
characterized wdth a kind of ruive realism w^hkh 
niakes them more interestfaig than ihc liirratic 
compodtiom mode ot their command. They arc 
more crowded than ever and paiJireJ in a Huenr 
manner whidi gives them more hkcncss to dccoro- 
rive wall-hangings than to the earlier renderings of 
sitnJkir motifs. Coinpared with the w^ocks of the 
Chinese paLniers from die beginning of the rtghch 
ccfirury, they appear not Cfidy superficial but 
strangely foreign and may thus* in every sense of the 
word, be ^id to carry nt to the very bordcrlEind of 
Chinese paintmg. 

Artists of various natimulities and training must 
Iiavc been employed ar Tunduiang at this period. 
Tlie oasis and ncighboumig country formed a kind 
ot independent province or dukedom protected by 
the Uigurs, but actually ruled by governors of die 
Chang and Ts^ao families who resided here between 
850 and TOJ5, as appears from several inscnpcions in 
the eaves. The cave chapds founded by Chong 
I^ch'ao and members of his iWiJy are among the 
Urgesc and best preserved at the Ch^ien-fo ttmg and 
the pictures in at least two of them (156, Pa?* and 
Pao^) contain vivid tcpicsentiham of the gover^ 
no/s mspectioii tours in the province with a great 
display of jnih'&rv prunp, and chc fosti val recepuems 
with dancers, musicians and acrobats arranged in his 
honour. They have no connexion wiria the rdigious 


character of the place and may be token as mdicaison 
that Tiin-huang now, at iJte end of the T ang period, 
and during tbr Five Dynasties had rcggitied some 
prospenty^ though of a more worldly kmd than in 
the days of religious fervour; “a final burst of 
splendour before the odes of empire md trade 
receded, leaving Tum-hnang far from the main 
routcs"i ta tjoocc Inme Vincent. The ortisric acriviry 
21 the place was not exhausted bur it was led into 
other channels. 

* ^ Tt 

The pictures an silk and canvas from Tuii-buiuig 
form an important supplement to die mural paiiH- 
ings^ and they liavc become well known througii the 
large collections brought to London (now partly in 
Delhi) and Faris (Musee Guimet) by Aiirel Stein and 
Paul Pclliot respectively. A fair number of the 
pictures of the Stem collection have fiurhemiore 
been made accessible in excellent tcptoductions, 
partly TTi colour.^ 

The amstk standard of tlicse pictura is rather 
uneven. Miiytof them arc not original creations* bur 
free copies, if not tracings of standard models. The 
earliest acniohy dated specimen in the Stein collect 
tion k of the year 864 (in the Pelliot collection is a 
fragment dated the latest but the dragns 
axe in many instanoes a hundred or two hundred 
yean carliET than die actual pomtitigs* which mosdy 
seem dale from the time of die Tibetan occupy 
tion of Ttm-huang, when the artbric activity at this 
place WS& declining* But owing to lie £ict ihat they 
represent earlier iconographic modds, they retain 
considerable historical interest; the best of them 
reveal elements of the spiritual import and hieratic 
beauty which characterized Buddhist pointing of the 
early T* ang period. 

In most cases the designs perpetuate Indian or 
Central Asiatic prototypes, which do aot icetn to 
have penetrated further into CUincse art, but beside 
such pictine*i there are others of a more minralisric 

^ Srem, veUV, PH-Vl-XCW* mod TV Thit^smii 

whh an IiltTfKtiijctQoy' fmy hf Laiamcc Birry^ 

Lnndon 1 ^ 1 'L 
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kind trajcd on amiaJ observaticui raibcr thm i^n 
foreign pitterus. They fijim senes of popular 
ill liitraduiis which (as seen also in the w^-paindngs) 
served as borders or sidc-\N^gs to die large oomposi^ 
tinnSiH The best among dieui should be borne in 
mind as valuable additions to the scant)'' store of 
original paindngs of the T'ang period. 

The dose paralleU between the tmnais in the 
Ckhen-fo tui^ and these pictures on hemp doth, 
silk or paper iudude their sutgecis too. They con¬ 
sist, as we have seen, mainly of Buddhas and 
Bodhisatrvas assembled in or around the lotm-Iakes 
of certiiin Paradises or abodes of the respective 
BudJlus. Hie firequeiury of this motif is mmt 
striking, whetcas the more ordinary Buddhist sub¬ 
jects, trinities or single figures, are less preaninent at 
this pLu:e. 

In the Introduction to his Caiakgut^ &f tfcf Paintings 
Rtwi^creJJram TunHiuittg Arthiir Wiilcy has 

pointed our thai the Buddhism of Tun-hiiang, as 
reHected in the painttugs and maim^^pEs^ is cotu- 
pouiuled in particular of rwo dements, the cult of 
the Paradises, and the dh^ant cults. The ficst-named 
is ceitamly evident in the pamtrngi* hut die dhoranu 
may bold a more imporLaut pliace m the writing^. 
They consist of magic formuLu:, die u$c of spells* 
rtsc.^ for masrermg the secret forces of nature and 
man, and tliey wo:^ of particular imporemee as 
means of propaganda, became they *'brought 
Buddhist practice into lane with pagan folklore**^ 

The Paradise pictures* on die sither haiitk luay 
have been results of psydio-spirimalpractices. When 
the Dhyana masters were meditating on various 
Buddhas of the past, they w^cre insiruiCtcd co see 
these bangs in a siirroujiding or atmosphere of 
ipiritual splendour, i-c, m the supreme spiritual 
ecstasy iti which the Buildhas divcllrd and tvhidi the 
Dhyina imstciv were trying to teach through 
meditation. There arc some wdl-known sutras of 
the fifth and stitdi cenruries devoted to the discussion 
of the Paradises* They make us realize that various 
forms of molitadvr Buddhism exrircd long betore 
the so-called Ch'an school bocanie of leading 


importance in the spirirual life and culture of China. 
The teadiing incukatrng meditation im the cdesrial 
Buddhas was regarded as ftindamcncal and in 
connexion with it, or inspired by '*theniedi£atioti on 
the Buddhas and Bodhisattvai, theie grew up a 
whole art ol illusttaaoji abundantly exemplified in 
the Paradise paintings of the Sicin Collection, Such 
paiDtiiigs were timed ved in the first place as piom 
recOfds of the Dhy^a visions, but also as aids to 
aftercomers in tlie attaimncnt of similar visions.”* 

The Paradise pictures do not simply represent the 
Pure Land of the West, I Amiilbha's Pa radisCi but 
also other corresponding abodes of the Slessed, 
dtuaced in the other maingu.uters of die world, ni. 
Bhabhajyagn^'^ PiLtadise in the cast, ^akyamuniV 
Paradise in the south, and Maitreya's Paradise in the 
north. But these various ^'heavens** src not very 
clearly disniigmshed, the compositional arrange- 
tueuls are pmcncaliy the same in them all, cond^ring 
of an archirccrural fnimework of platforms and 
verandas rising stepw'ise from lotus-lakes in front of 
Dcmpic facades Of mo-storied pavilions of a very 
elaborate The Bud dha, ruler over the 

Paradise, accufinpamed by two or more Bodhi- 
sattvos. IS enthroned on the highest platform; below 
him, on tlibc second pkifornt, arc the muridans 
^red in two rows, and between them the dancing 
apsara svhose expressive movements mark the 
rhythm of the muric Beyond them on tide plat- 
forms at various tcvcls are (in the larger pictures) 
hoso of other celetrial beings, arranged acrerding to 
rank and degree m the cosmic hjcrarchics* (Cf PkJ. 
II, VI, Vlll in The Ttwasmid BfiMias.) To quote ihe 
beaotiful words of LauEence Binyoii, w'C arr ^^taken 
intij an attnospherr of strange pscc, winch yet 
seems filled whh buoyant motion and with floating 
strains of musk:"^ 

Such fcamnei in these varioui Fcprescntatiom as 
enable us lo cell whether a piciure refers m Amir- 
abha\ BhaisliaJyagum'«r^akyamimiT, or Maitreya^ 
PaxadriCt may be found m the miuh^is and atxributes 

^ Wiky, ^4 Cdialcfirr, rtd, bitrixlujinan, FP-XII. XltL 
* Id tlic tmTodnetarV Tbr BtficffffHf. 
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of the TTuiii Buddliaj, but they ^ not always voy 
<lisdncr. In other mscinces some help in this 
miiy be tound m the ^ompauymg Bodhiattvas* 
Amitabha Bmddlia is usuaUy ooc^'iinpaiiitrJ by 
Avalokitfsvara (Knan-ym) and Mahastanaprapta 
(Ta Shih-chih). ^akyamuni Im MafijuM (W^ 
shu) and Samantabhadri (P'u-hsicn) at his sides j 
Bhamyagiiru is accompanied by Sury^aprabha and 
Candraprabha (the Sun and the pMoott) beside the 
twelve Yakdia warriors, while Makreya is guarded 
by two LoLapilaj and Bodhisattvas of less definite 
types. The Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are evidetnly 
dmvi:tl from Indian pn>£orypea* but the Chinese 
gradually took certain libemes in thdr uiitrrpretarion 
of the models, or misimdcrsrood diem, as they fitted 
them to thek own modes of thinking and tempera¬ 
ment, Tins relatively independent interpretaaon of 
tiaditioml rnoti^ has found the most interesting 
expression tn the minor dlustrati^T? scenes, innally 
placed at the sida of the maiii compoflirioti. They 
take US- so to speak, into the life or legend of the 
msMn Buddlia, who thin becomes a liviug example. 
The scenes &oro the early life of Siak^^muni* or 
Prince Siddhatta, are represented with a couch of 
human intimacy and fefduig for the rrUnon between 
nature atid man which makes them appealing: The 
prince takes hirewtU of his fkithfnl horse Kanihaka 
and Ins groom Chandaka before lta,vtng for the 
solitude of the wilderness; the King s messengers are 
searching foe him in vam in the mountains; he cuts 
his hair and abandons the three compaiuons. and 
finds himself finally quite alone medicaring iu the 
wilderness. The stories p 4 T simply cold and the 
scenes reduced to as few elcmeiits as pos&hle, but 
there is a perfect inferpby or haimcc between the 
figures and the hilU and trees, in colour as well as in 
design, which tiiakes Krtne of these imalJ pictures 
quite signifirant wothi of art. They have a tone of 
deep solitude which reflects die bunun import of 
the moti6 {Pk68 and 70, uppCf). 

In some other small pictures which Ulustrate the 
so-callcd Simiikancous Births - the bdrths which 
took pUcc in the anirral kingdom at the same dmr 


as chat of ^akyamimi - the artiste liavc shown dieir 
skill in depicting CCTtain domestic aiiiTnaU - a sheep 
snekhng a lamb, a cow ticking dic head of her calf 
{while she is being milked by a woman), and a marc 
Sucklmg its tbaj (the fiinirc Kanduka). The auiiiials 
are placed against green hills with a few flowering 
phmts and painted in light colours, but the charac- 
CcriKatiou of the species depends mainly on the 
sensidve drawing* The white sJieep is soft and 
woolly^ tiae cow sinewy and bony, and stands with 
arched back waitmg to be milted (PL6^^). 

A more finished pcrtormancc is the small frag¬ 
ment im paper (in die PeUiot collecticin in the 
Mnsec Guimet) which represents a high ofEdal on 
horseback followed by his squire, who cairics a 
lancr* The men ire apparently waichiiig some 
situation in front of them; keeping still, bat ready to 
move at 4 moment. The background opens into a 
landscape suggested by a few trees growing on the 
hillside- h reveals the hand of a tmusr who may 
haw bad in mind ^omc Wgrr cnuml painting when 
he composed this Ulostiatioii^ w^hich in spite of its 
small dimensio!] is very' impressive (PL791 lower). 

Very few, il any, ot rbc single Bodhisattva figures, 
or otlier minor picrures, reach the irandard of 
dccorauvc beauty and ccksrial glamour characicns- 
dc of tile best among the Paradises (as for imcance 
the Bhahhajyagnru Paradise, rtpttwluced on Pls*I, U 
in Tlif TimtsandBudtihi^)^ but there are nevertheless 
one or two that should be pointed oui in pardcukr. 
Foremost among them i% the very attractive picture 
which represents Tejeprahha Buddha ^ Subduer of 
the Rve Pbuicts. He is represented scared on a high 
two^whceled cart, drawn by a white bullixk, 
advandug over the douck. Around the cart ate 
grouped five genih some of rather strange appear¬ 
ance, who represeui the plaurts: the scandiy clad 
dark-skinned man leading the bullock of the cart 
represents Sacum; the statdy figure in a wide mantle 
with a boar*s head m his head-dress, who i$ standing 
mi the clouds above the bullock, is Jupiter; the 
figure at his side (male or female?) with a monkey in 
the h ead -dress, iii Metcury, the recorder, who carries 
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a wriang-bimh and a tablet; the lady in white 
playing on the p*i-p*a^ md walking in front of die 
cart is Vains, whose hcad-thcss is crowned by a 
oxk; after her, behind the cart, follows a 
four-arnird red demon warrior^ carrying swtirdi 
arrow and $peti» i .e. the spirit of Mao. 

The picture ii dated by imeription in the year 897, 
but, as has been poiiited out by various writerfi, the 
style of k ticspcaks an earlier origin, Laurence 
Binyon fbimd in it dements of style reminding him 
of the Kn K*ai-diih ^oll in the British Museum. 
This may be far^fctdiH^ bur there is no doubt that 
the picture was inspired by the work of some 
prominent early pamtet« It should be recalled that 
such pictures tepreseoring the rcdcTS of the planets, 
arc mentioned among the works of Chang S£ng-yu 
and Yen Li-pen and other early masters. The 
charactnization of the planetary rulers by costumes 


and atmbutes m pritetkally the same as in Chang 
Scng--yu*s afoce-mendoncxl scroll w'hidu however^ 
haa no relation to Buddhist art. Walqf points out 
that die cult of Bnddha as a land of super-planet 
starced in Chma in the seventh centuiy' and that it 
became tnorc popular in the eighth century, when 
Amoghavajra (705-74) made an abridged Chmese 
verrion of the sutra “whkh may for convenience be 
called the Tejeprabha Sutra". Reasons of style make 
it also probable that the picture it a dose reptoduc- 
don of an oiigmal design of the eighth oenlury* Itis 
as such a predous relic of Chinese pin ring finom the 
golden age of religious art in dur Par East, combine 
ing as it docs tn its tnorif die tmiversaL not to ^y 
cosmic, background pf Mahiyina philosophy with 
the vctietation of the last human Buddha, and re-- 
vealing in its picioml symbok daces of a great 
arrisdi: tradition. 




The Great Traditional Masters 


I 

Ftui U-pm 


The CfiEAt masters of tiie T^^ng period have 
probably exercised a mon: potmt tni^umcje od the 
dcvclopnuent of Chinese painring than any kter 
artirti, but it is nowadays difficult, if not impossible, 
tully to appiTCiate the scope and sweep of it- It 
becomes to some extent evident from the historical 
tradidoiis transmiticd in the literary records of 
successive generations, bin die armal pictnrts still 
preserved ate mtich too few and imceitain to serve 
Hi a basis for a oidcal apprcciaiion of the various 
masters. As a matter of fact, with very nire except 
non$^ they arc copies or free tiansposjoans of die 
old majten^ compositkms^ isometimes interestmg as 
iiistoricaj testimonies of the fer rcaclimp rnffiicnce of 
these pamten, but of little value as espres^Dui of 
their individiLil styles and tempetaments. Yex, in 
spite of the fact that original pictures of the T*aiig 
dynasty are exceedingiy mre, Lt may be said thut the 
great mastets of this period still survive as aitisnc 
personalities. Their lives liave been extcniiveiy 
recorded and tbdr wisrles so vividly desoibcd by 
Chang Yeur-yilan and other early historians, that 
they appear to US widi a certain amount of pcromal 
reality or indti'idml chaiactetistics on the long scroll 
of Chinese art 4 iismry. The literary material ts, as a 
matter of fact, in some cases so nch and uitcrcstmg 
tlut it wotdd deserve a mnrli fuUpr ireaimjetii than 
we can accord to it in this outhne of early Chinese 
pamtittg: it h 4^1y presented here in Aort extracn 
in so £ir ^ they contribute to the charactcmaricm of 
the leadiTig maKCts, It seemed preferable to con¬ 
centrate the disoisrion around a few of these than to 
include a mass of mfbniLition about minor artists 


whose names cannot be connected with any existing 
paintings, wheihcr copies or origLoals. 

* * * 

The oldest among the men of the first rank was 
Yen Lnpeiu t-fe was probably bom at the end of rhe 
sixth century in the origu of the first Sui emperor, 

I j!, 31 a rime ivhm his father Yen P*i was active as a 
paincer of .considerable renown in die capital.* 
Through Iiis father and his eliJer bratber+ Li-tf, he 
was^ so to say, initiated into the secrets of painting, 
but Ills special models among the older masters were 
Chang Scng-yii raid Cb&ng Fa^hih. His brother 
Lit-k was active almoof from the beginning of tlie 
T *mg dytmsty in service of the court; about the 
middle of rhe era (tiiB-626) he was ap- 

poiiited as an ofhciaJ af the Shnng-i {due Office of 
Imperial Garments and Utentik) and thus became 
responsible for the de sign s of vatious kriids of 
ccrcmnnial robes as wreil as for carriages, umbrellas, 
bais, fans and ihe like* At the begitimng of the 
Ch£ii-kiian cm (62:7^49), he was made Master of 
Works, and as he supervised the buildtug of the new 
imperial palaces to the sadifectum of die anperoi, 
he was promoted to the presidency of the Kun^pii 
(the Board of Works) and made a duke. He diftl in 
656 snd hanoured with posthumous promorious 
and the name K'ang (Peace). 

Two or tliree pictures of his are mentioned by 
Chang Ye&-yikn* hue £0 judge from the irummlum 
noted above, he w*as all through more cuxupied 

^ Thf mmt cump^Etc bjoignpiiic^l infmtifttnsd jbemt V-cn 
ami Vin li-p^X^'jnir^b* £hi, CInircCT DL 
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With practical dunes and applied designs than ’with 
any kind of picture making (m the ordinary ?aiie of 
the word), which is worth nodcing as an indication 
of the dose con ncxioii then e^dsting between painters 
and men of certain tradeSj i.e. between artists and 

Yen Li-pm followed, to begin with, in rfic ftmt- 
of the elder brother and seems also to have 
cev-operated with him in executing cert™ wall- 
painikiys hi the Tz^u-cn tmnpfe in Ch^ang-^n^ but 
his anisuc gcnuis was appareutly urore pronounced 
than that of Li-te and remained the dominant 
clcrncnt m him throughout his life, m spite of the 
fact that he also was promoted to important posts in 
the govcrijnieuc service. If we may trust the some¬ 
what vague acooum in Min]f~kna chi, Li-pen was 
in the sOTice of ihe futuic emperor T’ai-ming 
w hile he was still Pjrttice of Ch'm, and in the tunth 
year of Wu--t^ (6i^) lie rccrived an order to make 
a picture of the eighteen scholars w'ho gathered in 
the Ch'in palace in 621 Ch^u Limg wrote a eulogy 
CO the picture m which the names and ments of the 
varioui men arc tceorded. In tin? sevetsteemh year oL 
Ch^-kimi {643) the emperor T'aj-mmg com- 
missioucd Imu to paint portraits of twenty-four 
meritorious ofEcials for die Lmg-ycn ko (la kuid of 
Memorial TUlI), for which the enipcrot himself 
wrote the euiogiei. Hr wai furtliemiore, in the same 
eia, commanded ro make ^onic pictures of the 
foreign envo)'* whij came to pay homage to the 
Chinese emperor, and also to cominenioratc in 2 
paintiag die bravery of Prince Kuo (Yuan-feng)^ 
who witii a single shot from his bow killKl 2 tmihlc 
blue tiger whicli had caused havoc m ccrmJn 
distrietk Tile empemr ai-tsmig had, .is a uiattex of 
fret, a piticular liking for Yen la-pen and used to 
call liim die "“Colour Magioan"", But li-^peu diics 
not seem ro have been akngetlier pleased by die fret 
chat he was appreciated mainly at a painter and kept 
busy as such, at lease if we may credit the following 
anecdote! 

On a ’Spring day, when Tai-^sung was stroUuig 
with some courtiers m the p^dacf gnrdm^ he «w a 


srrangc bird bob up and down an the waves of a 
lake, which caused him great pleasure. He told 
couTticts to compose poerm about u; and iiskcd 
them '*to get hold cif Li-p^ti quickly for Imu io make 
a picture of the bird. All the ministet s began diout- 
ing for die * paintjng-irjasEci\ though U-pen was 
already at die tinie a high offiewL He cntie nmuiiig 
and perspinng and croiiched do’wn by the lake to 
order to paint. But the onlookers were all seated^ and 
he felt grady humiliatetl When he C2me hock 
hnmff from this visit to the Court, he said to lus son: 
"In my youdi I liked to read and compose ptietry, 
but now^ the emperor considers me simply as a 
painter and makes mr do the ’wi?rk of 1 servaut. 
What a hiimihaiion! i warn you, do not practise 
this an i" But . as he was m artist by nature^ he codd 
never give up painting/" 

When his brother died ui Li-pen became hn 
successor as 'Prtskkni ofKmig-pu and eleven yon 
later (66®) he became Minister of the Bight (ouc of 
the two prime ministm), while ChUng Lo^ an 
officer who had conducted some campaigns in the 
desert, became h^liuistcr of the Left: it theu became a 
common sa’yfng that die one minister was gtxid only 
111 pamtmg, while the other was good only in war. 
Cbmg Ycn-yiion oppose this verdict, however, and 
coils it empry ratk inspired hy stnpidity^ and be aho 
thitiks dmt the anecdote, reported frain the T *ang 
histoTy, i$ art mvoiihiirr because the empetor Tii- 
tsuiig would not have treated one o! his hjghlv 
esteemed officials with JisTOpccu However ihii 
mav be. it Kofi survived as an. amusing contnbmion 
to the charnctrriaalion of Yen U-pOT in his some- 
’^vliat embarrassing double positiciu as the greatest 
painter of the time anil one of the luremost officials 
of two great emperors- Hr died in 673, and wot 
given tlie posdiimious name IIYikJiAt [True 
Scholar). 

Lake most of the great paintrrs of the Sui and 
early Taug period. Yen li-pcii devoted his art 
pre-cminendy to irligiom subject* - mute than hall 

' In mice itirFiD^nciFr, ffc. icccind hL) thw pictofic ii iaod 

ro rc|ar™nl "Thf EEf^ltCCn pi' the Cli'in dyruHy”. 
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tke nimihec ojf the forty pictures listed under liis 
lumc in the ftptcscnt Buddhist 

or Taoist uiotiS - but his tame with posterity is 
ficvctthclcss tJwSily based on liis skill as a reciirder of 
past and present personages anJ events which were 
consjilcrcd of imtiofLil bnporrajice. Several of his 
pictures of this kind arc described by snbsct^uent 
writers and some of diem survive m later vciaions, 
whde hardly anydiifig retiiaim of hk r^Jigious 
pamdngs. 

One or two of Iiis hiitorical paindugs svere 
already taken note of in ouratcount of Yen U-pcn"s 
lifr arcorciing to Chang Yen-yuan^ ai for mstance 
The Eighteen Scholars in the Palace of Ch^m^ 
The Tweaty^four Medtoriniis Otfitiiols, the 
picture of Prince Kuo Shooting the Blue Tigs, 
and Foreign Nations Bnuging Tribute: others 
bclougiiig to ihe same cbsjt will be nicniioned 
presently. Li Ssu-chm^s wtards^ that il wo$ the two 
Yens who made the art of porcraiture posper agam 
after the death of Lu T^an-wei and Hsieh Ho (from 
the South) and Y.iiig Taii-liua {from the Norrfi) 
coutain sctiue trutii, diough sinipliftcd. The author 
describes one of Yen*^ pictures of foreign envoys 
arriving with tribute id jade ftom tlte X u isKumtaiii 
and prtx:ioiis silksp and notes the stnugchahitfrofthe 
barbarians, sucJi as "dtmkmg through the nose and 
making the head fly”, which could be observed in 
Yctl*5 pamtmv^ 

Beit known among Yen U-p£n"t picrures of 
foreign envoys hanging tribuic to the emperor were 
dis>s^ eutiUeJ Hsi-yfl t'u (Western Natiom) and 
Chih4:iing t*ii. The fooncr seems lo be lost without 
a race, but it suU esdstedm the Ylian djuasty, whai 
It was seen by Chao Meng-fii, who exptesised hii 
aiiniiratiun in the tolh^wmg words: ‘In paincing. 
the nioit difliculi ditiigs are the human tigures^ and 
die old painters also paid spedal anaidon ro 
implements, coscunies, and mamiccSr Tliis picture is 
woiidccCiil tn ail these rcspecis. Every hair seems to 
move, and the ligurcs seem to speak as m a vision^ It 
ii truly a divine workf 

The Chih-kung (TiibutE Bearers) is mentioned 


m the caJalogue of the emperor Ch‘im-Imig''s 
collccrion* and is said lo have condsieti of twenty'- 
five sections. It contained many strange things, such 
as two large lions xinJ several smaller ones wiili 
heads like tigm and the bodies of bears, siraigc and 
wild beasts, quite unlike the lions painted by odier 
tmscerc The foreign king stirtoundtd by sing¬ 
ing girts and ten attcudants. 

A section of this composition seems to be pre^ 
served m a. mmor scroll which formerly was 
exhibited under Yen Li-pen^s name in the Weii'^iua 
den of die Peking Palace Musci^iin. The composition 
answers quits? well to the descziiptioTU of Chih-kung 
t^u; it comprises a tiumbcr of sttangc-looking men 
with very large gmtcstpic Iiicads^ some in long 
gowns, others almost naked^ carrying all sorts of 
marvedotis objects such as civphanfs tiisb. large 
pieces of petTiticd wtxid (or minerals}, fans made of 
colonrflii plumes, hows^ and ii^dtets, or leading 
diffMtnt kinds of strange animals. Tile picture h 
cntertaniing as an iliustratiDn^ the idiaTactcritarion 
oi the figures is bordering on iJhc grobelqijc, and 
though the cjcccution reveals the liand of a late 
copyist, K transmits a tathcr definite style and 
temperaments Tlie enthudasm of the old critirs fof 
Ycn^s paintings of strange p«>plc and animals w'as 
apparently well founded. 

More irnpomnt as a document of curly Chinese 
painting is, how'ever, the large scroll (5^3 1 x o-j t rn.) 
reptcsmtnig thirteen Chinese emperors ftotn the 
Han to the Sui dyiLisry , winch belongs to die 
Museum of Fine Am in Boston. The picture is otic 
of the Tiiost famous specitnois of eoxly Clim«se art 
still existing ami has become known through scries 
of tcptoductioTis published ia China and Japan since 
the beginning of tliis century. It has been repeatedly 
discussed by Ch inese and Japanese authoriues a ltd 
ascribed 10 Yen Li-pcn. The most recent account of 
its. hisiory together with an exammarion of its 
artistic quality may be read in the article by Mr. K. 
Tomiia in Ttir BnUttm of the Alusoim fine Arth 

^ Qumed ID tlm^kuafans, TTL JS, h<^m Ah4- 
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Boston, February ]9j^ frfjnt lA/bicli we borrow a 
few of clie most iniportmi points (P].7a). 

Tlie tlurtccji pcrsonaf^cs forming the tnorifi of the 
scroll seem to be a somewlmt arbitrary selection 
ftom the long series of emperors of vjmous ilynasdes 
who reigneJ in Chma, or over jKtrts of the country, 
from Cliao-weti-d of the Hm (179^157 

ft-C.) to Yang-cL of lie Sni d^mascy (607^617)^ 
Among the following five (groujjs [I-VI) then: u 
one emperor of the Ea^retu Han dymscy [Kuang- 
wu-rij* one of the Wei (Wen-ti, I 30 “ 226 )i one of 
the Ifostcxior Han dyniisry (Chao-lkh-ti, 221-223), 
one of the Wn dynasty (Ta-ti, 222-252) and one 
of the Weston Chin {WuHti, 265-299), but none of 
die more remarkable rtJets ot China Jining the 
above-injentioncd dynasties. Them follow four 
emperors of the Ch*cn dyiiasEy' (reigning in Nan¬ 
king 560^589), though not in scrict chronological 
order, HsLLxn-tit W^nni^ Fei“ti+ and Hon-dim 
The three last figures rcprcseni Wn-ti of the 
Northern Chon dynasty (561-57!) and the two Sui 
enipetfsrs Wfn-ti and Yang-ti (5Si—617)* 

it can hirdly be denied that the tirsr part of the 
selection js not only tnconiplere hut also far fresm 
representative- The emperon selected from the 
Hang Wei and Wa dynasties are, as a matreT of 
among the least known of rinies^ and one may 
svonilcT, in partkiilar, why no imperial represefita- 
tivT of the eventful two and a half ccntntiw between 
ayo and 560 is induded in tht? scrubs- Tlic Sung^ Of i 
and Liang dynasties which reigned during this 
period wercj from a cultural as w^cU as 2 patitical 
point of view, more influjcntiai atud memorable than 
moitt of the rulisig houses represcoted m tlie puTtiirc: 
they are often tncnricfticd m coimexitTn w-iih the 
historv-' of paintnig. It should also be noted that the 
main Lmmac in the leries of the emperorr lie 
hetweeu the firsr six (leading up to the year 
the seven hit (sraning wiik the year 560)* 

The supposition tkai some figures ore missing ar 
this Jimctioii mav aiso be connected with the feet 
that the soctioii of die picture eemtaming the fim m 
emperors is painted on a diflerent^ somewhat 


coarser si lk than the latter portton of the sctolL The 
difference in die matoiok of the two lections is 
qintc obvious on closer examination, mid one may 
also iiotiar, at htast in some of the figures^ differences 
itE the quidicy of executioju It seems as if the frost six 
groups had been cxL-cuted by a less tramE^ and 
competent itLisrer dian some of the groups in the 
latter portion t>t the scroll. Ttiis lias fed to the 
supposiden, expressed by Mr. Toniita, diat those 
six groups are ter in dare*' and ctplaccrnents of 
cr^iiresponding earlier groups svhich had been much 
WDtn and ^^gone beyond rtrpair'\ If surdi actually 
was the cose, as may be assumed, one may a&k 
whether there were not more figures '*beyond 
repair" which were out off and not replaced by 
copks. 

Answers in ihesc conjccmral questions ate do 
longer ptwaiile. We have to leave dictu open and 
tunt our atremiou unread to the six group in the 
laltei part of the scroll, whldi presumably arc of 
curlier date^ and to tlae cDlopliom ai the end nf the 
picture.* To start with these, it should be noted that 
the earliest wriring, on which the signature luu been 
losr throiigfi the detiuioratiou of the silk, may be 
dated to the year 1000 or sligbdy carber. Iti this it is 
staled tfru the picture was exenned by Yim Li-pen 
in the CliLTi-kiiaD era (627--649)^ ft is^ os tor we 
know, die first defini te artritnidcm of the picture to 
the early Tang rpasier* The same acmbuiion is 
repealed by icvcral wTitert of the Sung period^ who 
also comrnnnicate the rmni^ of some of the sue- 
ctsrive owners of the picrutc. Most uitcfesting 
among tiicaw later colophoiis h the one \jy ditm 
Pi-ta fwnitem about li88)-a well^mown mnnster of 
lUie^ who teili ihai his Irmther Oiou PWh^g had 
acquired the picture for 500,000 cash, and as lie 
found it in a precarious state^ had it tepoired at the 
colt of 4D,oDG cosh. After referring ^ the repair of 
the picture Chon Pi-ts wiites: “J examined it, and of 
die foirn^n eiupetxrrs oiilym of the Ch'ln 

iiEiLLfi conlBltJb uf ndlofJnmt OK coiiiirniiu£3l:o] fn 
Mr. Ttrtniti't xrtkk m TSu* EidtHin vf ihi Mumifn 
Hou<hc Febiu:iry 193:3. fruni wtudi tliey arc tjiiiotCKl 1km. 
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dymsty", Ills two llic cwo fiuKamm* two 

^OCTidnncs and font bttcr-bcatcn, is the vigour of 
the fanuh especially excellent The silk m this part u 
morcovei purticolarly worn. 1 have no dgubt that 
this portion is the genmne work of Yen li-peiL The 
rest appears to me to have bcoi copied from the old 
and IS tho-efote somewhat better ptraerved’*. 

If ibis rendering of Cliou cridcmu Ls coi- 

tcct, it appears rhai he considered the pscTurc as a 
copy after an original by Yen U-poi with the 
exorprion of one group in th e very middk the 
scroll which, owing to ^*the vigour of the brush'^ 
and its badly worn state of preservation miptessed 
him as a section of the mastcr*s own wmk. It may bc 
admitred that there art acsdietic reasL-ras for such lu 
Opinion iti $o far as the Hsilirri-o' group stands our as 
the most intcrcsiing from a formal as well as a 
psychological viewpoint; it secjiis mote senidve in 
drawing and chararterizatian than some of the 
fdllowiug groups. Bur as it U not painted on a 
separate piece of silk, joined to the ttsi of the scrolL 
it is didiculr tn uiiderstaiid how it could have been of 
earlier dace and painted by a different kiand tkzm the 
rest. I cm sec no logical explamtion to this nddlcr 
but mint admit that the Hsuan-ti group w^as pamtod 
simultaneously with the following nx groups. Tf the 
Snug ciiric*s opinion tl tat these were copied afinr an 
origiiul by Yen Lh-pen is correct, then the btsuanHa 
group must alsti be a copy, though executed with 
greater care chaJi the t>cbcr groups and thus perliaps 
miac closely akin to the masecr^s original. 

The pictuce is no longer in a conditiaD which 
could be said to do justlec to its nriginal beauty: It 
appears m many parts somewhat crude. The figure 
dc$i(pi5 are cliaractcrizcd by impressive grandeur. 
Most of the emperors* -who arc miK:h larger than 
thetr retamers, are represented as standing in half 
profile or moving tlowly forward, cbd m long sriff 
robes with embroidered borders and belts and a son 
of mtatigulaTp fringsfd head-gear tike a stUf board 
balanced on the cap. This ceremonial costunn: is 
repeated with alight variations io. the first six groups 
and also in the eleventh and twelfth and logetbcir 


with the imifo rm positioTi of thc$c bgtires coiitrt- 
butes to an unprearion ol motiotonoiis mHhesSi A 
tnodiflcation of the attire is to be seen in die firsE and 
th* iasr group, bu* the oiily figures represented in 
fteer, more varied posidons and less hieratic aitire 
are the four empcrocs of the Ch'en dynasTy. Wbi-fi 
and Fd-ti are both seated on a low stool or dais* 
turned tow ards each other as if engaged in a 
posthumous conversation, while the gtaceftil girls 
who stand bchitid art ready to serve theu^ ma-sters. 
Tilt w'ell-babmccd groups have a loudi of uncoil-- 
vcntiiflial ease, but die mam figures do tiot rcvcd 
any marked individuality. It it only in the HsLianr-d 
figure that the facial characrerization has reached the 
degree of an indmdual pottrail. The emperor ii by 
no means atcrdcrive, but there is a glemi of thought- 
fulness, not to say cunning, in the sharply ilU eyes 
which Spreads a refiex of fife over the bloated face. 
The servants around Intn - l^j-’bearers and liacr- 
carriers - are drawn on a smaller scale and charac- 
tenzed m foreigaeirs with lengthy faces and ctuv'ing 
noses in contrast to their ponderous Chtticse master 
(B1.7J). 

To what exteit the painter mvcntwl thc$e por¬ 
traits or followed earUer models is not known, but 
the ititcfpretabons ol the vnnoiis characters are most 
Likely his own. The formality of the cercmntiial 
costumes aru! the pievaihng posturn are no doubt 
4krivcd ftom earlier models. The imperial effigies 
which dectiraied die palace halls of die Han and 
hter dynasties may have been more or Je^ of this 
tiud. Some of these figures w'ould indeed appear 
quite mni m irnFnLil il' executed <]ai a Luge scale as 
wall-paintings. Tlity impicsf ia„ as said above, more 
by the grandeur of the designs than by die quaiity of 
the brtiih-w*ork or colouring. The colon ring is as m 
mauer of facr rather smiplified, dominardl by black 
and brick-ted, to which oic added some pale green 
and yellow tones besides whitE. Effects of modelling 
have been obtained mainly by adding darker tones 
flti the neiural under-paim, aa may be observed not 
only tn the folds but also m the reddish facesv but 
there is very litile of the scmitTvcTiess or ductiliiy of 
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diL*^ bni&ti ^oftcn praised by oative ciitiis in thsii 
dcscriptians of the works of the old mastet^) whkdi 
would serve to enhauce the life and eipressh'encss of 
che figum. They arc chAractcriaed witli a typifying 
ueutialiry, which makes us wonder whether this ia 
thr resuh of a oofisdous cfForr to emphasize the 
archaic origin of the models, or whether it should be 
anributed to a copying painter who, witli all the 
care and skiil that he gave to the work, did uoi 
transmit the crcaiive impetus or ** I i fe -m n vemrjFt*\ 

The supposition noted above that the picrtire is it 
exists today is not the work of one single arnst, may 
well he conxci, hut . unformnateJy there arc no 
historical records or docs as to the date of execution 
of either the first or the second pomun of tlm scrolL 
We are simply informed by the minister Chon Pi-m 
that it was in need of thorough rephrs at the end of 
the twelfth century* Ii $cems to liavc hem an oid 
picture already at that tunc^ though, according [t> 
the same authcrity^ only to a minor extent an 
onginal by Yen Li-pen- 

How' this statement is to be brought m Iiarmony 
wi til die material conditioits of the picture, nidi as 
may be observed today, is however a problem 
difficult to ^lvc+ We have only been able to 
distinguish two somcwhiit diffetent portLons. one 
painted on a coarser and the ocher on a finer quality 
of silk. And the difFcrcnLc in the quaUty of the 
brush-work in the two tecrioiis U not such as to make 
it probable rhat they are divided fay an inteival of 
three or four hundred years. 

The final answers to these quesfiom are hardly 
possible as tong as there are nor other pictmes 
known x^-hich may be accepted is works of the 
period. We muse cherefore for chc ptesecu leave tlir 
questions open ^n d cousidei famous SetoU of 
the Emperors as an early and faithhil represcmaiivc 
of the style and spirit of Yen li^pen*s art, Ir is as such 
an intercstitig example of the khni qf painritig and 
portraiture thar prevailed in otfidal dnclcs at the 
bi^^tiniiig of the icventh cemury, 

A railitf different, lomewiai shorter scroll iti the 
Boston Museum which, representi Scholars of the 


toi 

Northern CKi Dymsty Collanug Cl^sical Texts 
lus also beCT attributed to Yen li-pi&i by prchmincnt 
ciities ever iiticc the Sung Penod.^ In a colophon Eo 
the picture written by Fan Ch*epg-ta (11^6-1193) it 
is stated; "The pimtre of Collating Books in the 
Northern Ch“i is traditionally said to be done in the 
manner of Yen it is desenbed fully in 

Huang Ting-chicn's (1050-1110) Records Paints 
mfs. This sexoli, however, lacks the seven schoLm 
who were seated on two platforms. It is dear that 
half (of the whole picture) li 4 i$ been lost'", T 3 ie finir 
other inscriptions by men of the Sung period refer 
to the motif and not to the artist, hni in the Later 
colophons by comioisscuTs of the ChMiig dynasty the 
pictute is again commeuded as a work by Yen Li- 
pm, and it h also described a* stidi by An t^ou in 
Itm-iiumt and by Lu Hsm-ytian in JiJiifJj 
kum kiii> yejj-Jai, En die Boston Museiun h is now 
catalogued as a work of the Northern Sung period, 
probably after a design by Ym ti-pftn, which, no 
doubt, b the most exact definition that can be ^iven 
to this beandfii] picture (Pls.76-7a)^ 

It repccsenti a gathering of five scholars assisted by 
a number of male and female servants* occupied m 
reading and copying ancient writnigs, and probably 
fas stated above) reproduces only oncvliaif of the 
f^rigfnjl composttion, Ther scbolan who were 
appointoi in 55^^ fay the emperor WciirJisiian of the 
Northem ChU dx^mty to collate the ckssral lexcs 
were twelve in number, and, atxording to Huang 
"riug-chieiiH the original picture or drawing (/^f- 
phi) rcpiractittd the whole company* The very her 
and anirmted compositinfi feaches its culimnarion in 
the group on the ilata, where one of the worthy 
scholars is pulhtig the trauser bell of one of his 
colleagues, who is prepatmg to go away and who 
ttsisls the fiiiniiliy pull with a smile. 

This cenrral grrmp is by itsdf a masterpjKe of 
composinon audit must have become particularly 
fimiouif because we find it also reproduced in s. 

*■ Qf. Mli K- ToElliEJl''t ajnctc na I^Ui pirtiirt, ill tlic 

hiMEnni'^ nifwinstirai re^nLiiig it, In fluliEfdrt pf tkx AiuiAjm 
^ Pint 4rtJ. Buafcrtt, Au|^u c 
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picture^ fpcmerly in die PabcE Museum iri Peking 
anci attofcutcd to CK*iu W&n-po. a painier of the 
tmth century.^ In thu pictnic; which b kni>wn to me 
oiilv ill rcprocliiCUOtj, die ilais with die four schobis 
and die female servants sunding teliind and at the 
side {carrying iht ikUn and tiie big cushion?) arc 
placed in 1 Imdscapc. There are rocks and some high 
trees in the backgroundt and the whole [King has been 
changed into a verbal composition in accordance 
with the pictorial ideas of a Utcr period* This may 
liave been di>Dc in the lenth cenmry, though [as £ir 
as can be perceived in dit reprodiictiou) the 
rioii of the picture in the Palace Muscmri points to a 
lati:x date- On the other hand, it is quite possible that 
Yen lj-pdn"s pknire was based on an earlier modrlj 
because the motif liad also been represented by a 
painter of the sixth cmtnrj' called Vang Tsm 4 iua, 
who was greatty admired by Yen- 

Yen was no doubt a Eithful ttaJittomlisr and 
several of hb BniOLis paintings were based on earlier 
vciiious of the some or sttnihr luoiifi, but he 
transformed them freely, often adding rntemining 
quiisi-realistic feaLtircs and a vivid cliaracterizaoon 
of the dfiiinttifif dm may be ob^rt'ed 

in this later vmton of the so-called Collating of the 
Books* The figoTtn art' all represented in agnificaiu 
siruanons, intensely oocupicd with the task an hmd. 
Tlicy foon an entertaining group of scholarly types 
into whose company die bcholdo would like to 
stepH Tlic psychological characterization may to 
some extent liave been Huxentuated by the ortilt - 
probably of the Sung period - who did this version 
of Yen's composition, but the fiimlameutai features, 
mcluding die individual types and postures^ were no 
doubt ddlneJ already in the T"ang picture* Tlicse 
old sdiolan may be said to transmit inorr of Yen 
U-penV masfjeiy as a painter of human character 
thou the emperors in the scioU ikscribed above. 

As menttoiied m a previous chapter, po old 
master seems to have attraoed mort admiration 
&om Yen li-pen than Chang S^ng-yn. He is 
reported to have said about Chang: "^Thc fame of 
the iraster was no empty pcetcnce'V and be sup¬ 


ported this opkiion by utilizing certaia elrmoits of 
Chang Scng-yti‘s art in his own works* Two of the 
mmt Emious among these, i*f- The Prim km Taoist 
Monk and The Brushing of the "White Elephant, 
w^ere metitiDned in our chapter on die okler master. 
Bur since uetdicr Chang Seng-yu s nor Yen li-pen s 
versions of these paintings has been preserved, our 
idc35 about thdr respective rharactcrisdcs, based 
fiimply on descripth^e records, are radier vague- The 
Brushing of the White Elephant remouicd a 
fiivoQcice inoiif all through the Suug^ Yiian and 
Mitig pcriod 3 and, u remarked before^ certain 
aitdiaic features may be traced in some later render¬ 
ings ol the mudf in spite of importaju variations* 
The pictures of the Drunken Monk atf^mcnticined 
by Chatig Yen-yuan oS well 03 by Kuo Jo-hsii and 
Tung Yu of Sung,* hut die composition is not 
known to ti-i through actual copies. It may be noted, 
that m discussing ihis picture Tung Yu quotes the 
Statemeuts of carher ^Titers such as Liu Su,* who 
tuentioru the picture of the DjrtmLeri T^oiii Monk 
hy Yen Li-^pfn as well as another called the Dnmkca. 
Buddliist Monk, but he knew them apparently only 
through literary descriptiom or hearsay, Kno Jo-hril 
transmits practically die same mfomiation and 
speaki more definiidy aiKjut Yeti Li-p^u's picture nf 
tlic Drunken Taoist as a riposce to Chang's pointirtg 
of the Drunken Buddhitt Mmifc, and though be says 
that both pictures have been transniittccl. ^ve are left 
with the mipressjon that ndthcr Kuo Jo-hsii nor 
Tung Yn bad seen them. They tell ahotu the fame of 
the pictures, but offet no mfomiation as to their 
composifiom or Ibmul charactmstks. Nor does it 
appear from Chong Yen-yuan^ words that he had 
actually seen these pamriugs^ though he is a little 
more expHinc* Referritig to the above-mentioned 

^ KErfErndDizirdjn voLi 

^TIicsc wrmU an by Tim^ Yu in bii dooipikin oi 

Yen jnktirrr^ The JkUl^ pva tKc Wd. ftiw, b 

iCuiaijT-da'uiUi Juu-^p4* tV. 

^U-tai Chapter tX^ cAiIp, voLV, 

1,3_ Kuanj^h'iijn IIL l* 42^ 43, 

* Liii Su, £zi Ting-diiflg, juthor irf mmt t>doki, MTvrd ^ 

inini^^ itihe bqpnniTEij pFlfecT*lCD-pat> eci (740^7^51* 
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statements by Liu Sn, he writes: **ti is said that 
Cliang S£ng-y u paiutcd the Dttmkm Monk, which 
caused the monks to get together and collect money. 
They asked Yen Li-pfti to paint a cap on the rnonk 
and thus change him into t Taoist — but this is not 
according to teasoiL” 

This note is attached to a short biography of the 
painter Ho Ch'ang-diou, ""who tollowed the sanie 
manner as Fan CK'ang-shou, though he was a httle 
inferioc"'. The two painters cannot have been much 
younger than Yen li-pSti; Fan was a military officer 
ai the heginiiing of the T"ang periods and both are 
clasdiied hy Chang Yen-yuan as "^followers of 


Chang Seng-yu*'. We arc fbxthcrmott told that 

Fan as wdl as Ido did a picture of the Dmakcn 

Taoistp and these were so irnuiiahle that they 

sotnctiuijes were accepted as works by Chaag Sfng- 

yu^ ""which was quite wrong^\ to quote Chang 

Yen-vtmm 

¥ 

These quomtiom anc sigtiificant in so ^ as they 
prove that the motif was quite popular in the Sui 
and early T*ang period; it was tr^ted hy vanom 
paietcTs, meJudiug Yen Lt-pSiip but whether any of 
their compositions liave been presm^cd is difficult 
to idh since no one of die old writers gives an 
amiaJ dcscripnon of due piemre. 


II 

Li Ssii-hsiin W Li Chm^kfo 


It was onJy after die middle oi the seventh century 
in the dme of the emperor Kao-^img (650-^83) 
that the creative foxccs of Tang were brought to 
full cjtpantion also in the held of painting- This was 
accomplished by a long row of highly'^gifted artbii 
born about or shortly after the iTiid<etmiry who 
reached their niaiimty in the halcyon days of the 
emperor Idstian-tsimg (713-750) jusi before the 
political storms wrought havoc also to artistic 
puatrits. The somewhat older painters; like the 
two Yen* who had been active dming the first half 
of die century , were links with the past mher than 
representatives of anew age- 
The earliest representative of th* nevr gmeratiem 
of pamtcrt was Li SsitJisijii^ who was bocn in 631 
and difd 716, He was the foremost of a family 
which included several painters* f .e, his son Li Chao- 
tao, ins hrotiiet Li Ssn-hui^ and the two sons of die 
bmther. li SMbdiizi and U Un-fu, and also a 
nephew of Leo^ called li Ts'ou. To some of these 
younger members of the &mily, like Li lio-fii* who 
were engaged heart and wul in the entmgJcmenEs 


of the politkal diuma, pain ring can hardly have 
been more than a pleasant distisction fitted for men 
of culture and high sodal rank. But as these men 
bdonged to die same Li cbm as the rrigiung house 
of T"ang* they enjoyed protection in high quarters 
and received many tokens of imperial &voiir. Tlie 
old Li was honoured by various appoinmienrs or 
tinccurcs ^nd becajne finally, when the empemr 
Hsuan-tsnng ascended the throne. Senior General 
of the Pai^ Guard and was raked to the rank of 
Duke of F'tog-ch'ing, while Lin^h reached the 
position of a primi: minisier, in which capacitj^ he 
earned an ignominions famc« 

According to lliecary recordsp which natuiaJly are 
abundant m the case of ^ tmu like Li Ssu-hsfin, he 
was not smiply one of the foremost painfers of the 
time aful greatly admired by his cotitcinporarieii but 
also rhe originator of a specific style of kndseape^ 
painting and holds as such a very huportant place m 
the hktoty of this art. 

His individual merit in tins respect, it is true, can 
no lounger be defined on the bads of actual paintings;, 
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bur the ssifis of einoicjir p;ujiters who, according to 
the records, foUiiwetl his lead m hniiscape^ 

painting and whose w^orks may still be seen, form m 
imposing tesctmony to the general naitire rmf! 
diaoctcrisdcs of 1m achicvcincnc as 4 bndscapm. 
The new departures wluch contributed most 
tfieedvdy lo the iame of li Ssu-hsiki's Lmdscapes 
were connected widi his use of ccmin colourSp and 
Jiis piexures are described as th~mg M pai (blutt gfecn 
and white), or eAin pi ihnn-sljui (gold iind green 
landsrapcs)^ whichthowever^ did not exclude the use 
of ocher colours tor certain, details sudi j$ buildings, 
boats and the Utt. The coloim were applied witJi a 
view to the decorat^T the background was 

sometinics sprinkled with gokl’JuJt, and the silk was 
prepared and beaten widi a solimon of cfialk and 
glucose so as to form a perfectly smooth aud glossy 
suri^c lor painting. 

Li SsiHisim's indi^^dnal genius has t^en variously 
estitnaied by crincs of various camp according as 
they leaned tcawards lo-calkd '"Nortkimi” otr 
"Soulhem^' School of kndscape-painttng. This 
lugliiy theoredcal division of Chinetc landscape- 
pain ring mxo two gcnend ichocls or currents of 
fitj'Je w^as not formubted untiJ die beginning of the 
fcvenccentli mitiuy, when Tung Ch‘Mrh'ang made 
it one of die prinapal toico m his exposition of the 
development of paimizig, but is had no 

doubts as a $ort of general backgroond for the 
apprecianom of pamting sLnee artier tones, it 
became, $0 n> speaks codified os a tetrftactTve aesthe- 
rii! doctrine through Tung Chh-chbng^ and it may 
thus be appropriate to quote his focmiiLiiion here* 
even though a furrher discussion of the same must be 
left ftir a later ocorion, U Sblj4isOn^s and Li Chai>- 
taoV historical posirions ore here defined in a 
conHusivc way* though without any diararrtcrixa^ 
rion of their omioJ nmnners of painting. Tung 
Clfi"ch‘ang wrote as follows! 

"In Ch*sEn BtEddhimi there are a Somhem smd a 
Norrhem Stifx^l, which fust separated in the Tang 
period* In paiiuing a iknilar diyiwn mto a Soudicm 
and a Nonhem Schooj was bi>:>ughi about m the 


same period. But the men did nor come from die 
South and the North wapcctiYely. The Northern 
School took its origiii from U Ssii-hsiiir, the fhdier 
and his son, who applied colour to rfieir landscape 
paintings. Thdr manner was ttonmiitted in the Sung 
period by Chao Kan, Cbao Po-ch@* Chao Po-su» 
down to Ua Yuan, Hsia Kuei and Dihers. The 
Southeoj Sclioo! started with MoK:h‘i (Wang WdJ^ 
who used light washes (of ink) instead of sharply 
defining outlines (hookings and cnttinga), and this 
was candnued by Chong Tsao^ Cliing tlao, Kuan 
T'ung, Chii-jan, Kuo Chimg-shii and the two Mi, 
lather and soq* down to the four great masters of die 
Yuan period", etc. 

The ideas expressed in the above quotation were 
nor exactly new, they Itod Wen partly ruggesicd 
ako by carKer critics, though not so definitely 
fomiukted as in the words of Tung Ch‘i-ch'aug. 
T*ang Hdu, who wrote his chronicle Hua Chim hi 
die Ylian period, mokes some appropriate remarks 
about Li Ssu-Jisiin^s manner of painting and hi$ 
following which are worrh quoting: *Ti Sisudisun 
used gold and green in painting his coloured 
landscape:!^ by this he produced brilliant etfccis and 
crcaied Ins own style. HLs son Chao-tao changed the 
style of his faihcr and was even mipre marvelloos, 

“During the petiod of the Five Dynasties Li 
Shengp wdio paimed coloured latidia.pcs, was oho 
called 'The Little GeneralL During the Sung era 
Chao Pc-diii, rzii Ch'ien-li who was a member of 
the imperiaJ firmly, again revived their styb. He 
W'os a pleasant bm superficial persoimiiiy' wothout 
any important (ancient) idegsH, 1 have seen U Ssii- 
listbik paintings of a female ipirit and of due 
Emperor Mmg-hiumg rambling in the imperial park. 
They are both among die best wonkf he ever did. t 
have also sccii Lj ChacHtaok piciwe fepresenring the 
sea-emst The silk of this is much damaged bm rhe 
briUiant colouring b still visible. If we look for the 
origin df their style, it seems that it derived fifom 
Chati Tiu-clfien,*^ 

Tlie lost remark is pardmlody interesting a$ a hint 
about the first impulse or onguj of the IsT puf 
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styk which became die ^>eciaiity of the Li school. 
Bui Ch;m Tzi>^*icn s tame u nowatUys simply a 
matter of craditiem* and it seems probable diai there 
were other painters "who rnfluetiecd Li Ssu-^hsun just 
as much as this old tmsici. Thus, for instance. Chang 
Yen-yuan^ who wrote his Ming^hua rbi only 
about a hmiiirtd yean after Li*s acthhiy. presents a 
rather different idea rcgardifijr Li"s position and 
Hjcrivaiion as a lanttscapc painter in the chapter 
called "A Discussion of Landscape Painting”, where 
tie states thar the new school of Lmiisji^ape “started 
with Wu and was further perfected by the rwo Li*\ 
a statement whicL in spue of its obvious chruno^ 
logical confirdon, smns to imply dial in the Tang 
period Li was nor considered iis the founder of a new 
schiM>I of landscipe-paindiig, but simply as a skilful 
follower or condn tutor of the impetus given by a 
stronger artativc personality. This view may not be, 
stritTtly speaking, in coniradictian to tlie one ex¬ 
pressed by Tung Ch'Lch ang dglic hundred years 
bter^ but it places li Srfi^isijii in a secondary posi¬ 
tion- Chang Yen-yuan *5 appreciation of Li Ssu-ltsiin 
was obviously mucli less than his aiimiradon hn 
Wu Tao-tzij, and this may ^ho have been the simple 
reason why He lays that the new scliool of Luidscapc- 
paintmg “started with Wu" (though he was about 
fitly" years younger tlmi lil- From all that we know 
abcui the two pajiiiets ii is, however, difficult ix> 
hnagme chat there ever was a stylistic rckici<in 
bccis^eai tlicmr their respective imnncrs and 
techtiiml methods reprrsented opposite poles, as will 
become clear after we have alio pud some attention 
to Wu Tao-czfi*i octistic activity. Tliis fiindamefital 
difference js to some extent jUustnnud by die welb 
known anecdote, accoiding to which Li and Wu 
W^cie sene by the emperor Hsiian'-tiiing to the 
country of Shu to make pictures of some famous 
views, an expeditiun from which Li returned wdl 
fiinnsHcd with careftilly prepared sterches. whereas 
Wij hrouglit noihing of the kind back with Huil. He 
did not need it. because he earned "it all in his 
hean^^ — and wIk!ii he finally took up the bruslu in a 
rrinmcnt of inspication, witfahi a day be ooifiplcted a 


most tnagnificoir paintmg embmaug hundreds of 
miles of rhniTS and mountains. 

We thall tiaw occasion to learn more about Wu^s 
miraculous way <if wielding the brush hi a following 
cbapcer+ ami may here Innif ourselves to Li*s oianjici- 
of woridng as tar as it can be asocrtiiincd through 
copies and descfiptioDA by early cnrics. 

Chang Ycn-)Tian only makes some general re¬ 
marks about Li's landscapes and pomts out that they 
trpresent “fuihing waters, winding srreams and the 
vaporous effect of rtjsj' eJouds at sunset, thus rctnind* 
ing one of ilie abodes of the BumortaJs*^' - a simile 
tepcated in many later descriptions of smiilar 
pictures, and which no doubt is diosen with an 
to the romantic atmosphere and illmtrative amtents 
of these landscapes. We know them from more or 
less sutxcisful rcpcrititins; dicy are not views from 
the common world of monuds. ibc insptmrion for 
thmi scenu rsitlier to have been drawn ftoni &iry 
talcs* in which heaven and eanh man like white 
clouds and green moyntaitu, while the sun piinrs a 
golden lining roiutd every foim. 

The motifs arc c:iftcn t|uire va?t m spue of tlie 
small scale oi die paintings: boundless stretchts ol 
water, rugged tnacocssible peaks piercing through 
clouds, deep valleys with clumps of bio^Kstttiug 
PTcci. lofty terraces with open galleries and pa\'i]iom 
on the border of streams spanned by arcliod bridges 
on wiiidi wditary figures stand in cojiceinpla^n- 
Tire decora li ve siydizanon of moimtains and wattTp 
trctTi and huildmgs, bridges anil caracics is sharp and 
clear, transposing die whole thing into a pattern ol 
bright blue and green„ interspersed with white and 
red cones, sometimei outlined with gold- The 
execution is scnsicive and refined, almost as in 
miniatuiTs. and (he wliole scenery is enveloped in 
the traiispafent veil of a poeric vision. 

The style is delicate but tairly coiisistent and 
recogmshlc even in rcLiiivcIy lale and free render¬ 
ings of Li Ssu-hsun's composinons such as, for 
instance, the long handicToU in the Freer Galkry. 
known as A landscape with HnrFr^ifn. k isadioramic 
view of rnouiitaim and water in a light liaae. lofty 
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buildings, Z3g-2iig gulicrks, curving bridges and 
gruvcs of bliiS 30 miiig trees where w^hifc-tobed 
Immonah pass along like (sint echoes from a wrrrid 
of dieatm. The wide sweep of the design .ind die 
lirniinous oaloiiiiig endow the pictorc with a 
smking decorative eflea which, in spite of die 
nicticuloijs exeentian. caused die picture m be 
classified in Iconet dmes as a paragon of 
beauty*^ 

An important picture by the master^ said to have 
existed in the Manezhu T Icimehold coUccdoa, known 
iis Gaily Coloured Lmuscs in die Iniperid Garden,* 
ts described in by Chang 

Oi'oii+ who abo reports some colophons by 
contempomry cridcs regarding ita exceptional 
qualiries. According to this writer, it was painted 
with gold-dusr, deep red and green colam, and 
in refinement surpassed aU common works. Ni 
Tton and Wang Mcng had written poemi on it* but 
these were no longer preserved when Chang Ch*ou 
3UW' it 'm 1617, He quote$i however* two colophoiii. 
one by Wen Chia (i57s)i and another by Wang 
Ch*^ih-£eng, a disnnguished coemoisscur of die same 
pedodp who describo die picture as folh^ws: 

**li containA lofty buildings, temples, bouses, 
screcais, cosmmL-a and U>au with thrir oars. 4I] 
pointed with the utmosi skill and rcfin<mjenc* 
including every detail Jov^-n to the tmoTlcst grass- 
blade. The nioiaattains sand dear and luminous in 
the light of the setting sun: the blilowtng of 

the lake teach fir beyond the limits (of ihe view). 
Red flowers, rushing streams, green trees, soaring 
dotids and ntwandering riven. ... The Tang 
paiurcrs were not very far removed fi'om those of 
ihe Chin dytiaity; the tnidirioiu from Ku ICanchih 
and Lu TarHivd were then still aUve. No brer 
paniters have been able to imiOite diose old masters 
so closdy.^^ 

Tlie last temarL ivlucli no doubt is quite correct 
in regard to 3 tradirioiialist like Li S$ 5 -haua, may 
also concairt a key to his great feme. To an muisual 
extent he itilfilled the Chinese demand for feidifiii- 
ncss ID ancient modcK xnd possessed also the abiliry 


to evoke the impression ot tan?, or ts'migku, by 
which the Chinese signify soiuething not simply 
oldr-fashioned bur also highly originaL Li Ssu-hsun's 
wort was, according do these critics, ilisringuidieJ 
by a kind of perfection thar 00 ocher painter of the 
Tang pentsd could reach. TtLere must indeed have 
been a reason why such a great Tcprcsaitativc of the 
old Chinese culture as Ou^yaiig Hsiu of the Snug 
period calbd iiim '*a peerless artist up to this very 
day'", 

Li Chao-tao, the son of Li Ssu-hsim, ha.i probably 
coiinihuTed mon: than his father to die itnistk fame 
of the femily* became some piincings by him or in 
his inaimtr seem to have survived^ whereas those of 
the older Li are known only through descriptions ot 
very Uie itnitationa. He was commonly called tlie 
Uitlc General Li m concradritinctiDii to his father^ 
the Great General Ui though he probably never liad 
the official ritlc. He lived through the best years uf 
die Tang period until about the middle of Hsuan- 
tsuug's ridgn (r.730) and scems lo have been a 
well-known master, no less appreciated dinn his 
tamo ns lather. 

Chang YcH'-yuan writes that *^he changed the 
imancT of liis father and surp^sed cite brterH He 
served tora while as a tutor of the crown prince and 
was the first to point Wonderful seascapes.*" But the 
artistic activities of th e two Li were not very stricily 
separated hi populaf parlance^ because of their close 
personaJ and artistic relatiwi. It seems, indeed, from 
a chronological viewpoint, more probable that it was 
the younger and not tiit idder Li who was scut 
together with Wu Tao-ezg ro paint some of the 
imposiiig scenery in the country of Shu. 

Our ideas about Li Chao-tao*i art are mainly 
based on three pictures in die former Pabcc Mmeutn, 

^Thti picTUTK [nft i arcd Laufer la die exckmanoia: ''He wht> tui 
thx Hjcn [ii£ wtmdcrfel rnll arnil^UEcd 10 li m fhr 

pAsamion of Mf. frurr, doci RfHIwow what an ii- in 
^ wtil « io tiMiiEiil il?pUi perhaps the grciiat paiiuiiig m 
tfiri tmiT . CkDcelc aiid tizlon fade 4 aro a rriflc bcfbic thii 
gJotioiu mujnznkimt of a dsvmc gsihu, whfrh ir wcPijid fimlr 
to dMttibt in my wnrda." Oj< 4 Ji 43 L Zaisfhr^ EVlir-^lJ, h P-5^ 

^ Jobi C, Fcrgainvii Ohi»» Arinn/n^H p*T^ 
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which may be of the penod and rcprctsoit a tairiy 
honuDgeneom style- Two of diem are reproduced 
in Kt^kung, vols*i7 and ^6^ ;md one in Ku-htng 
j/juJjfi/i cii* Tlie List-meuiioned also ex¬ 

hibited in London is in the shape of an 
album-leaf and represents a budding called Tfir 
Loyang Tower, i highly daiKicicc CDtiitniciion ta 
three stories with gdlcries and winged rooJi which 
11 cxccwixd with the mctioJoui refinement of a 
miniattire paintmg. The trees and rocks arc only 
secondary dements, hardly sufficient to convey the 
character of a landscape. 

The others are large landscapes, one called 
The Ch'ii River^ the other Travellers amidst 
Mountains in Sptmg. They arc both painted with 
colours on silk bvit impressive mainly tJiroiigh thdr 
strongly emphaitzed llncai designs. The pictures 
look as if they were mdsed on metaL the details are 
so dearly defined, that they almost destroy the unity 
of die design; yet it prevails. 

The so-called Ciiu River t-nnheape is the merst 
remarkable (PL8x). The compoaiiion is spread ovier 
a large surfiice {5' 3'x 4'^) and mokef at first 

sight an ahnost bewildering impression. The upper 
portion of it colisists of deeply folded and fissured 
mountains which seem tn be bulging and crawlmg 
one of the misty background. At their foot are two 
arms of a river enclosing a wooded promoucory 
that slopes down and out, an impression which 
becomes yrlll more marked in die lower portion oi 
tile pictnre* which is to a large enttent filled w itii vast 
compounds of terraces, courtyards, pavilions, 
galleries and gateways, all as seen hum ahove and 
placed on a ground tliat slopes dow^] ■cow’^rds the 
river or moar where boats ate ciiuverging on a snull 
harbour. To enumerate all the architoctural details 
would carry us too 1^, and in spite of fficn exact 
dchuftilion they interest us less as iUustmions than 
as integrating elemcairs ta a gnmd design- The pons 
suggested by natuiC:, such as die toweiiug masses of 
humps and boulders with their dumps of trees and 
winding patbs^ raiiind m to some extent oi cor- 
responding elcmcms in the landscapes ascribed to 


Ching Hao and Kuan Tung, even though they are 
rendered in a more uiyopLc mouncr, Li Chan-tao 
was apparently aiming in the sanic direction as the 
great landscapists of the tenth century, but be had 
not as yet found the hw petoria! expression far liis 
rom^tic coucepdous. He remained more thrucUy 
ciescriptivc with stronger Aimchineat to the world 
of men than to die aciual momtams and streams. 
His picture is essentially a compromise in which the 
^parate port ini u or elements of cotnposition ire 
skilful IV tiotLd but not completely blended. 

Tlie other landscape in the sAmc coUcctiou is not 
so targe bur no less remarkable for its design (rL83). 
The mountain-t which screen die background are 
very diin^ sharply cut and. pointed tike tall pieces 
of crystallmc minerals. At their foot arc some plumy 
trees sheltering a gbde wliere 1 company of travclkn 
ate restmg whde their horses rcJl on the ground, and 
OThert ride along, ro continue thrir joirmc}\ The 
picture is entcTuuiiiig as au illustration, owing to the 
vivid presentttitsn of die mm and the horses, but its 
rather unusual dficorarivc dfca is 4 roatier of the 
tkutasDc nxrk-lbmiatiaiis. These arc lio less artificial 
fhan die rocks in the larger pkuire, though, of a 
dirtertm C)^pe. The rw^o picniTes may be. os attri- 
bureiL worki hy die same master; they air both 
eraLeittional products in w^hkh rhe obsert'ations fiom 
nature an: as yet Jess prfi mm mt than die linear 
srylizati™ aud the paimef's delight m pictFirial 
story-telling. 

Pnwticdly die same motif as in the lasr^^iamed 
picture - fo". rravclIcR resting in a glade at the foot 
f>f itcep mountuiO' and then ptoceedmg <hi their 
journey - reappears in 1 horizontal cotnpotirion in 
due former Naonnal Museum m Peking^ posnbly a 
part of a longer scroll, diusttatiug the emperor 
Mijigrhuan^*s journey to Shu. tn the catalogue 
of die Museum tiih picture (id.Si), which has 
aroused muHi tnteresr among Western ariTilstorians 
siiiLie its publicatitm in 1932, is attnbuted to an 
anonymous mrsEer <if the Sung period, but if there 
iff some reason for this attnbuaou the paiiuer niusi 
have worked my fairlifully after an eorlitr original- 
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Tlie style 12 closely rekted to that of Li Cliao-tAo, 
and tlie iT^mpasifion is apparenily based on hh 
picture mcntacincd abtjvc, thou^k die execution 
triay he a little more advanred in a pictorial sense (to 
Judge by rtproducttotis). In oihicr words, the draw¬ 
ing of the ifcmrply siflioiiettcd and deeply split rocki 
as wdl 95 of tile trees and the ligmcs is mueh the 
same as m Lt^s peturr, ytt the effect is differem, 
owing to the shading and modelling m colour. A 
ch>sf:r compirisoii between tliese two related knd- 
scajies is hardly possible without seditg them side by 
side, but the picture of liie former NnnonaJ M useum 
is a stimrwhat ktrt version by a shilfu] perpciuator 
of die Li iiyle. 

Tl»c feagmeutary picture in the Boston Museum, 
w'hich represents the so-cillcd Chiu-ch^&ig pakce 
of die emperor T'aug Tai^ung. seems to be one of 
the lujuiy free copies oc transposkious of fkmoui 
comporidons by Li Chgo-tao made in kter imi«* Iv 
isctiloiiruncally effcccrpc and beautifully rrproJuced 
as a work by Li Gbao-tao in an article by Cha vauucs 
and Petrucci in . 4 s(aiirj. void {1913)- 

Atrioog pktutes aitrihured to Lt Chao-tiio may 
still be mentioned the bandscroll in the Fuitj coJlcc- 
doll (Yuriiitan) caJkd Moimraiin in Spring. It 
IS aceompriicd by a. colopliouwritten about 1457 by 
the poet U Ttmg-yatig and may posuhiy Itavc been 
painted about the samr epoch. The composirion ts 
tradinonal - a niTt-vicw accoiiipanied by craggy 
mouiimns and groups of spare trees - and irudt^ed 
m the greet! and gold colour-^hcnic w^hich is said 
to haw been introduced by dte two Li. 

The fact that the two Li were disEant rekdves of 
die imperial family was iio doubt ofimpottajiee nof 
only for thdr social position, bin also for ihrir 
artistic fame, which ouEshoue that of other con- 
tempirarj- laudicapc^painim. It may* however* be 
recalled that the ctirrcnE of style which ihcy re¬ 
presented was not the ™!y one it the tune. Tlicre 
was also another tradirion, tDOftcuc since pre^T^ang 
rimes, tvhich had proTniacm represcucaavix at the 
beginning of the oglitli corrury. It ■originated from 
Chafig Stfng-yU and was known as the "boneless”-^ 


mannet^ i.r. a broader pictorial style suited for a 
more dccotarivc or xolouristic iuieqiretatiDn of tlie 
modfa. The best-known ncprcscntadvc of this cm'- 
rent m the R'ai-ykiaii epoch (714-741) was Yang 
Sheng, mentioned in an earlier chapter among tlie 
followers of Cliang S^ng-yu. His name is often mci: 
with on landscapes of a definite rype» easily recognk- 
able even tluaugh in relatively mdifTcrcnr kte 
editions. 

The motif IS usually snow'-covered bilk sonitwhac 
S4>ft nr flat, with no visible straduni] divisions, 
appearing like broad si IhouecDcs agamsr a dark winter 
sky. A (exv large Mcs are as a rule pkeed at the foot 
of the motmtains and there is a man on hoTsebadt 
passing over a bridge (r/ tlic picture in die Moore 
colltrcdon). SorLirdmes the motif is extended along a 
scrol! of grey waters, framed by snow-covered lulls 
and TOWS of dark pne-trm^ as may be Srccn m die 
picnire in the fomier Palace Musemn representing 
Abuiiikiit Snow over the along a broad 

river^ A few^ small fishing-boats on the water bring 
a touch ofiniuiaii life tttEo this bleak ’woridofsnow 
and iimdonless grey water. TTic scenery is the same 
1$ in OTIC of WaJig Wd*s famous compositions, but 
dieamiospliOTiscolda^^ (Pl.Kj). 

More mteresimp as a possible work of the period 
under discussiou is die somewhat smaller haiidscroll 
in die former National Miisemu (Wen-hua ticn) in 
Ticking which is dcicnhed lu tiur catalogue as An 
Autumn Landscapr by ait Unknown Faioier ot die 
Tang periocL It w^ould be diifiLulE Eo attach a 
definite artist s naiue to this picture, but its cafty dale 
15 made probable by the boldness of die design and 
the manner oi execution. Tlte ernpltoris is here on 
the structural quality of the forms* whkli stand out 
in strong tclief, cmpltiiizeJ by a very rffeettve 
picuirial treatment, particularly of the ruddy auttmui 
rrces (Pl.ft4), A picttm: like this makes us reahzc 
that certain typc2 of coloured land^pcs of the 
T"ang period were moce akin to European painting 
of relatively ntodem ttnia than of die latefr 
more freely trauscribed mttrpretatiaiis of the motifa 
ajid tnoods oi natuir:- 
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The expansive spirit which wa$ so cluracteristk 
of the itm half of the T'ang dynasty aod which 
found such hriUiant cxprrssiom id. political and 
religious activities duriiig the reigns of the emperofs 
Tai-tsung and Kara-tsutig bnrsl into a brillimt 
dorescence of litcraniie and the figurative ans m 
the dme of the emperor Hsiiaji-^tsuiig (711-75*5)* 
Poetry and painting in particular rose to a level 
neViCr hetore and contributed mote dian 

c^^cr to make this period a "'Golden of 

aesthetic cidtuic comparable to the greatest crearive 
cpf>clu of Greece and Rome* 

This vkw^ often expressed by modem writers on 
Chinese liistory^ has become lanuliar to western 
students through the study of the great poets of the 
time, whc-^ works have hecn made accessible m 
tonslaticiis wlikh reveal something of die apirit of 
the age. Ptiets of numortoi fame like U Po* Tu Fu 
and Po Chu-i have probably been of more im¬ 
portance for the coiitacc beewem the China of 
Tang rimes and die West tiian all the learned 
historians. They have revealed to us the response of 
the huiTiati heart to ritncless values and dius estab- 
lisiicd the background agalnjit winch the cliaractcris- 
tic profiles of die coiitcmpocny' painters stand out 
witli more ui Jess marked individnal ieaturo. 

Bur. alas! The works of these artists which aroused 
the enthuria^ of critici and poets like Su Tiing-p"o 
and Mi Fci^ not to Oictirion tesser mett* are irrepar¬ 
ably tost! We Jenow them only through scanty 
descriptions and feeble imitations, and are inevitably 
forced to dwell more on hierary' records than 
on panuiui^s whkh no longer rast in the 
original, 

* * * 

No Chinese artist has kindled the miapnatioTi and 
cnthurbsni of tiie native critics more than Wu Tan- 
tzu. The tcason for this may have been that he 


himself wa^ a highly imagiimrive individual, eman¬ 
cipated from the habitual limitarions oi artists. Bur 
the ^ecdotts about Wn"s paintings and his itiimir- 
able manner of working arc more abundant than the 
Imiorkd data reg^ding his career, which sre 
reported with dight variadons by Chang Ycn-ytiati 
and Chn Cliiiig-iisuaiL* 

Ajcct^tdimj to these chronicim: Wu Tao-tzu^ 
whose afBoal name later on was changed to Wu 
Tao-lisnan^ was a man of bumble descent from 
Yang-chii {cir Yang-d) nijar Lo-yang in Honan. 
Already in his childhood ai a poor orphan^ lie 
showed extraerrdinar)- genius for pointing, and a 
{ju 3 ck teinptt and fondness for wine, gilts and 
inclinations which evkknily became of derisive 
importance tbc his ftiirhcr Hfc and aedvidcs. There 
ore nil dc&dte records about die date of Im birth and 
his education as a painter (except that he imicoted 
Cliang S&ig*^Ti*s brush-work J, but we have reason 
to assume that, be was bom about 69 q or shortly 
before, and that he started by pracnsing olligraphy 
no less than painting. In this way Ik- reached a 
masEcry of the hrusli which served him well to hb 
capaciry as a painto-. "'He studied the calligraphy of 
Chang Hrii and Ho ChiliHihang”, mo of the ""Eight 
Imm ortals of tlie Wine Cup”, famous for that 
capacity- for drmldng no Id* than for their flowing 
style of w'rtring, hue as he "did not reach perfoction 
in calligraphy«In? wodted (thenceforth] a*a painter”, 
if we Dtay behevc Chang Yen-yiun, Wu hdd % 
minor official post as a young man, though the 
rqjort regarding thb is quite vague* 

* in tirf; Oupirr X jihI mm^-hua ii* 

(whrr? h pbcEil in (hr foTemas. idia-iy Lacer ^?ounb Lii 
Hfinm-ho fn ind aha arc hacd on 

thvic nvfj ruDcLimemai 

*’I%c oi\l fiiscorun »yi nnt tkir Wn ^ayvA a* a minor o&cal 
audi-E WeiSirtV^t, iJici kiirmti at Yin-kmi^ t ^t^-ksawn. 

WitnimEi in lih? tuns of the empFeii Wn; hoL n firw 
lines Liirr be ijrti ''1 Ilk felt ofBciiJ poiiiuMi WAf at 1 niaymiciCe 
Ym^<hau I'tuA-da.'iii tm 
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Wlien the Emperor Hsuar^tsiiiig heard about dm 
c^otaordman' patriter who uicd to ''^ramble about in 
the neighbourhood of the capiral'', he ’was invjted to 
ihc uiiperbiJ court. There He leiwd first as instructor 
lo the ero’wn prince and ’was then ordered to paint 
only itti imperial coiuimnd. "in cornequence of this 
offidal position he became a friend of Prince f^ng" 
(the hrotlier of die emperor), which no doubt 
meant promnrion. 

An event of parucnlar mtercst m the career of 
Wn TaiHi^iJ was Im meeting with geiieral P‘ci Min, 
The sxon^ is reported with some variadons by 
di&rent chroniclers, but its main conteuts are as 
follows: once in the K^ai-yiLm eta (7?^"7421)1^ at the 
time of an inipcTLil visit to Ijo-yang, Wu was 
brought thete to meet general P'ei Mm and die 
secretary Chang Hsu (known %s 'The CKvrnc 
Grassist""), Each of iliese men was exp^ted to 
display his particular talent, Ckaicrat P'ei Min 
offered Wu a quantity of gold and silk ifhe would 
pcTSnmlly execute a picture in the Ticu-kung ssiL 
But Wu refused to accept tbc gold and the silkj and 
told geatuai P"ei tliat he would do the picture only if 
the general wi>illd pctfbtm hi5 $word-dance; that 
would give him all the inspinitinn and tewnrd for 
which be omid \\isii* Chang Yen-}iian refers to 
the same story and grvoi a hint about the tessdtm the 
following wordsr "When Tac^iian saw the 
general performing die swoEd-dance and observed 
hi^w his liie-breath appeared and disappcarecL his 
brush-^work became still more piercingly smong”* 
And he dill his picrure so quickly that it seemed as if 
a god had helped him. He pat on the colours 
iiinascIT and It hecarne a work of incorn parable 
beamy. And ’when the secretary' Chang Ksu added 
3n insetiption cos'^ering a whole wall, die people 
said: *Today wc have wimessed three marvellous 
thiiigs*^ 

Chu Ching-lisihm memtiona fiirtbcrmcirr a 
wondeefol picture by Wxi in Hsdan^y lim rniao repre¬ 
senting five Divine Men (anoent emperors) with a 
iHoiisand officen in ceremonial ouiEt with headgear 
l ike clouds and draigom, w hich aroused tlie admire 


tion of Tu Fu, who said of it that it was '^sbakiug the 
wall". And then he reporrs die characterisrir story 
about how Wu prepared his great landscape- 
paintings: 

"^In the T*icn-paD era {74^-755) the Emperor 
Ming-huang suddenly recalled the waters of the 
Chk-lHig river on the road to Shu and despatched 
W o to make sketches of those iaiidscapeSn When he 
came back and tlie euiptitor asked him to report 
about the ’work, he answered respectlully! *Yoiir 
servam lias made no dtetthes; they are all in his 
heart". Tllcrcupon die emperor ordered hmi co 
execute liis picture in the Ta-t ung Hallj and so he 
painted ^ landscape of three Imndred miles (along 
the CliL3^4iiig river)^ fkiiibing it aU m a da’y/* To 
this^ as a contrast to WuH perfbnmnce, the audior 
adds the following words atKiut Li Ss 64 jsufi*s 
landscape: *'At that rime general Li Ssu-hstm was 
(alsi>) Earnous as a landscape-painter, and the 
emperor ordered liim to execute a picture in 
the Ta-t*ung Hall k took tiim sevcT^ nnmtbs 
to finish it, Mmg-huatig said: ‘Li Ssu-hsiin 
worked several months on liii pjeture; Wu litd 
Ilk tn a Single day. They arc both cxcetsdingly 
wondcrfuJl" 

It xiiun indeed surprising that Chu Chingdisuan, 
who ™ the whole is the best informed of Wu s 
biographers* repeats the story about Wu^s and Li 
Ssu-lisiin^s landscapes firom Shu wiiliout any 
reaciion against the chn2fLolog;ica| d:i5crep^lc^)^J^ k 
tends to show chut lie Eoo, tliou^ vnitmg Less than a 
Kimdrcd years after Wus death, wai satisfied to 
characteriie Wu as a pauiter by rcpcatmg popular 
taic$ without much disrriminarkitiL Yet he offers 
more mformatiou about Wu than s’ny other critic^ 
and is couscquently well worth quoting: 

“ Wu also painted five dragons in one of the palace 
balls: their scales seemed to be mo^Tng anrl iJutteriiig 
and, whenever it ’was going to rain they emanated 
vapemrs and mist. 

"Master Wu ofttn took along (studied) the 
Sntra and used it for meditacion. 

^^In the Tien-pao era (74^-y5S) then: was a painter 
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of equal fame c:allcd YangT^tng-^ktiang,^ wto line* 
ULiicle a skjetcii of Wu^ quite unobserved, whUc 
Wo was taLbing with odter people, flui wbm he 
showed it to Wu, die master was greatly sur¬ 
prised and said to YatJg Ting-kiiangr *1 onian ugly 
old felloWi why do you moke a portrait of me?" 

“It may indeed be said diat his paintings of 
hiimm heing^p Buddlias, gods, demons^ birds, 
anim-iis, landscapes^ temices and buiidijigs, pimts 
and Erces^ were the best trl thr period^ and tlut he 
was the foremost patnter of the present d,)^la5l:\^ 

''Cliaiig MiKii^kuan saidi 'Tao-trii was a cebom 
Chang Seng-yu*; the remark seems romxt,” 

To us it seems less convtnring, the reason being 
tliDt the two old masters arc known to u> only in 
relaavely late and biadequiite copies. Wu^$ de¬ 
pendence cti Chiing may, indeed, iiavc been more 
evident in some of his w'all-paiiiiiDgs rcprcsaitmg 
dragons, dimiom, or stellar divinities^ winch were 
tendered with the same Creedom as those by the 
older niastei. 

According to the same author W'u C3teeuted more 
than throe himdiod paintings in the Buddlnst and 
Taoist lempleviJi the two capitob^ and "not two of 
them were alike" ^ He mentions m prticukr four 
temples, vis, Taag4 ^s irig safi (with pictures mspncd 
by the D/aFTJf^rjd Suirti)^ Tz*u-en ssu (pictures of 
Wcn-diu and P*u-hsien and also the ?tubjtigatiou 
of Mira)t Ching-kung ssu (a scene from Hell and 
tigUTcs of tndra and Brahma), and Yung-shou ssu 
(deities over the middle gate). 

Why the author selected only these ceraplcs and 
pa hi dugs as worth mentioning* is difficult to tclL 
The chapter in ZJ-fdi min^iu 4 thi (til, 4) which 
contoms a list of the “ WaJI-paiuiiiigs m the Buddhist 
and Taoist Temples of the Tw^ 3 Capitah"', ctnitner- 
ates about sbety temples of wluch nearly lialf (he 
number contained wall-paintmgs by Wu, as may be 
M:cn m the appendist to this chapter. Most of the 
pictures represemed ^'^spirits", ■^dcvas'"\ *"demons , 
Buddhas, Bodhisartvas and the like (such as Wet- 
mcMdil), but there were also scenes from Hell, 
dragons and portraits of mouts, md at kait tme 


real kndsi^pe^ but maie of the pktiires b descahed 
in detail. 

Chu Ching-htLlaii muiit, hov^tver^ have seen a 
certain number of Wn'l paintings, bct^iuse he 
states: Whenever I saw a picture by Master Wli^ 
wliaf impressed me particularly was its superior 
brush-work, which is varied and mo^ vigorous . tn 
seme cases the wall-paintings were done only in ink, 
and no one wm considered compctetit to add calcar 
to theinr When he painted the halos he used no 
compass or tbct-measuiT, but completed tliem with 
a smgh: sv^cep of Uic brusk 

"At rhe beginning of tlm Yiiaudio era (Sod-fill)* 
w'licn T went up for eRanimation (to the capiraJ K 1 
stayed m Timg-hstug asu. There was riicu a man 
more tkin eighty years old (called Yin) who mid 
me that when Wu pmted the hdo of ^ god inside 
the middle gate in Hsing-shan ssu all the people 
froju die stiixts aiid market places of Ch'aug-an. old 
and young, learned men and connnon people, came 
in crowds (O svatch liim uiiril they formtal some- 
thing likea vvsill around him. He raised \m brudj ontl 
drew' the kJo in a single iwcqj msk the lores of a 
whirl-wind. And die people said: ‘He muse he aided 
by a godT 

also learned from an old monk in Chmg-yiin 
isu tliflt Master Wu panned some samst from Hell 
in this reruple, and when the butchers and fish¬ 
mongers of tlie cipito] arnic to see tliese pictures, 
they were frightened and cliangcd the evil way-^ of 
dsdr occupadons, and ui many instances devoted 
themselves afterwarcU to gqod works. Everything 
di 3 E he painted bos served as a mode! for later 
gencradom." 

The statcmimt of the hsi two paragraphs may 
seem more imaginarivc iIlui tmthiid, but nothing 
could serve better to illumaxc the frnie of the tmitcr 
who to the common people was something of an 
art-magician. And lik Eune was hardly lessmed by 
the destruction of most of Wu's tcmpJ(>-paindngs 

^ Yaup T'xJl^-klHUg Vfroi a. prtmikcni ^«JlEcr o£ Uuiilftlim sub¬ 
ject; lie II ii i xoi niaititmtil in 1^ lipf pf wallkpaimili:^ itl the 

temifln n ItL a- 
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EARLY CHIKESI PAINTING 


Jurmg tlic rcligioiis pcHccuhom of 841-^5,“ after 
tlm date they were exrrcmdy rare, if we may judge 
by the SEaEements of some of die Sung raticiL Su 
Tung-p^o, who spared no dforB to trace the worts 
ot the greatly adniircd tnasicr, mciicions oijy two 
pictures by "Wu, one in Pu-m£u sifi iti Fcng-hsiaiig, 
which he characterises tti a poem (to be quoted m 
die chapter oti W ang Wei)^ and anoilier in Lung- 
hsing S5U LR Jii-chou (Uon^u), which iras exccutttl 
in a mntt debcatc inauncr.’ 

There wxs, Jiowevcr, no Ijet of paintings which 
passed as worts by Wu* as Testified by Mi Fci- who 
wrote tim although he liad seen only four asithcntk: 
worts by the master (al! with Buddhist modfs)^ he 
w'as acquamted w^tth a great minihec of paintings 
hotionrcti with the nmrerh name. Hb remarks are 
as usual noi quite consisEcnt and perhaps somewhat 
c:taggeratcd, but arc full of critical aramcii and 
wonh quodng m pan. The to! I owing quoiaaons 
from J’/Ui? Shik may be of interest: 

**Thf pictujT re presen ting ihc Heavenly Kings 
(T'ien wongj in die htjusc o£ Li Kinj^-lin (PcHihili) 
is bcaiitifiil and refined^ yet w^eak and Ucking m 
sr^le of life {life-breath )i It is the work of a foUow^er 
(of Wu), Tilt same b mic of most pictures ascribed 
to Wa in noblemm's coIkcEtons, 

^The Fairylaud, or Isle of the Sl^sed (T'lV/i 
m the collection of Chao Lmg-jaug (Ta- 
nien), is a genome picture by W^x TocKtriL 
*TTtc pictunr representing The GraiL Compassfon 
i.e. Kiiinym Bodhisaxtva} m the collection 
of Chou T'ung Qin-diou) is also gen uinir* When 
people nowadays get hold of a picture of Buddha^ 
they call it a Wo Tao-tzu. bur I have never seen a 
genuine one (among these). The T^aug arrists 
regarded the w^ork ot Wu. as a Complete musical 
perfo rm an n py jjid they used his £ices as models. 
Consequently tfidr worts became much alike, and 
it is very diffjriLlt ta identift'' them with cerraiuty. 
My hair is already niming white, but I have never 
seen more than four genuine paintings (by Wu)/^ 
Beddc the two pictures noted above. Mi Fd 
mentions^ howe^'er, tbrer more, two of which, smn 


to have formed 1 pair; tiiey rquxscrucdThr Heavenly 
ICirtg (T^ien wang), *^hcy belong to Wang Fang 
(Yiian-kuci) and both are paintings by Wu Tao-^zu 
of the highest (or divine) class," They were executed 
w'lth masterly brush-strokes iu itrcjug tehef. 

In addition to these Mt Fei menrions a picrutt by 
Wu Tao-csEu in the collection of Su Tung-p'o 
representing Buddha with more than ten attendants* 
"k is very damaged but when one Stands in front of 
it, tile pictcine (ascimtes by its coloimng/' It was 
executed vTthour black ootlinfs^ and the cf&cr 
extremely lifc^iike. 

There was evidently no Uck of pdntings in the 
Sung period honoured with the n^me of Wu Taev 
czu, but smee liii mimeious wiJJ-paintings had been 
destroyed. Mi Fcis opuuou, as stated above, was 
probably not very far from the truth, Ncvcrthclra. 
more than fifty items are cLssifird under Wu Tao- 
izii\ iJiEJTiE in HsUatt-^w and iu addition to 

these there are mt>rc than me hundred in later 
books.^ 

But none of iliesc srans to liavc survh'ed* not 

* The TfiiJ^CRii pcfstcucldEii Ordered by dar eau^ow WiM*img 

wbg wag i fmacit Twin, wtit nuinly dircOed 
jgMTTV the buT niso tfisfi jULcnsin uf oUtcr 

wjirb 9 i NeaiadjciChriimmrjf^ Muikhainktn mA 
and nTDoKlcd 10 bMi: the Wealth and infiq^CT m iW pimifimc 
^widcr^’nai: roFhlei^ dstoiJiaiqn ofproperty. hm Umg t and wozkf 
i?f itt 11 TU mnrr o^iyilctr dLia rvsr befbiic on uniilar ucinsioni^ 
iiid Jst WaTio-EzflS piLdoiidl ed ilirgir ntest ruttiLM<il of 
ituddiusf moak cjf ft pctiilijcd duiinpr these: iitefuJ 

yem, ^45itDS idti of rhr emnt o| thu kni nny jtill be obeuioed 
Bum chapter in U-i^ fh( thproted Ta ' ThcWalJ- 

pamnjip in tlic Budc£hi?£ 411J T^njaf J'fftrlpln’* whivh 
ciimpmcd only two ot ibrcc yeirr. ajicr cbe jbEjvi^tTiciitifHied 
•Jci'Ui ui.ilLjn_ Thf ijitjlKir+ Cluing tniui bid or- 

oMuxi td ftiUow ihsi^venaBunt pctwid obacrmiiCKi, anl nitbf 
iDtioductoty lincj he nota th.u alllnjugh rimI of ifcr will- 
pwntiTigj had b™ dewroyed af the lime of hii ^Ttttng. 
mrau could be irai m rhr poracsucTn of come arc-loverc Hu list 
tiontaini DO dj!»i|idvc aeooum cif iha paimiiigi, |c cenoun 
mnfily of sn ciitittwfisjio-n of the ekurcj of the tctnplcf and the 
tfedtifi of the painxm^ hm. m spue of thu it hai a 

ccstsaictrabJc intcjtii ii nd tj tiicCErfdra connitumc^Ecd ai su 
appendix te thit chaptet in a oondemed rmilatuuL 

* SuTqng-p'e, dtif vdL[%'^ 

^ Alhiiiao tf> the by Mjcnt-itu, Book V, pari E, Ctwptcrs 

i-A, mAxn Ccmhaimu bciimpaTcd ro *'i ociTn|jlL“tc concert". 

* Cf. fe^RKlE* Li-tai vM, l. lOI-UUt 
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ttS. Rutting engraving nf a 4kngn by 

Wu Tao-fzu Tcpicscntbig Thx: BUck Warrior of ihc 
Nortk. 
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TK£ TRADITIONAL AlASTRiiS 


even in LXipid uf sudi merit that tlicy could pass as 
jiLibstimtes for lost n riginais . The most faiththl and 
mteresdng rtprcuiuctiotts of Wo'i composttirms are 
probably certain smiie engravings, which ha%c 
bectimc Idjown thrtiiigb rubbings in black and 
white or red and white. They arc, as a rule, not 
djsfigntcd by any addnions or arbitrary pigments 
and may tiius {iu the best iiumncesjl gK'c a bettet 
idea ot Wu*s designs and manner of drawing than 
pamted copies of doubtful date (Fig.iSJ, 

Most popular among these oagravings after 
designs are the reptesentatioos of Kuanym^ the 
inendfiil Bodhisattva, a modf that Wu treated 
repeatedly in waU-^aiiitings as well as m scrolls. 
There are three ur ftnir vaxialirMii of this figure 
engraved on slabs in the Pei-lin in Sian hesidjes x few 
oihen through rubbings or painted copies, 

!n most of these the Eodhisittva is represented 
standing ou biUov^ing waters^ wearing a tong mantle 
which is blown by the wind, so that the folds take on 
the same movemiznt ai tlic wa vci, and cro^med with 
4 high diadeiTL hi some of the later renderings %kc is 
aoc^jmpanied by a snmll boy inejidanr, thcio-callcd 
Shan Ts*ai, or by her two acolytes,^ as aUo may he 
seen in the tather scrange pictunr of Kuanyin with 
the Fisb-hasket, whiclt may K" a free tnmsposition ol 
WuV dcsigiL Tile same is true of some otlier 
pictures in which the Bodhisairva is seated 
on a balustraded piatfonn ridng out of a lotus pond 
surrounded by flowering durubs and bamboo. The 
weilp^baLmccd compositi™ it possibly based on a 
design by the great master, but the vemons of ii 
whixi have come under my observauan (bi the 
-MctrcFpolitm Museum, New Vort+ and tu a private 
collection in Paris) were apparently not esteented 
betore dir Yuan or early Ming period (Fig. 19)^ 

A dilferem: compositLonii type^ likewise madi- 
tionaUy attributed to Wu Tao-tzu, shows the 
Bodhisattva seated on a diflfby a seashore and lomr 
Worshippers standing at her feet- Itjs kno^Ai'll through 
two versions in Daitokuji in Kyoto* both remark¬ 
able for their elegant execution and decorative dSbet. 
The smaller of the two h oonunonly described as a 
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Japanese paiulmg, while the larger and more 
important Oiie has heetj classified as a Chinese 
picture ftom the latter part of the 5ung or the Yiian 
period. Like so many oilier Buddliist painrings m 
lapan ol' approximaicly the same date, haved lan 
more or Ito famous ile£igiis+ it docs not show a very 
dchnite sry^listLc character. The Bodlusattva m a gold 
embroidered whne i^nneutis sittttig ui the lalitasona 
p[>$tiu:e and there is an impressive note of hieraric 
grandeur about lier^ heightened by the rwo large 
circles forming the halo around the liead and a 
uimbui around die body. Ac the feet of the Bodhi- 
satt\%s are a uumber of leoliitieally ixcated figures 
dinging to the lotusdcavcs on die warer. 

Annther group of stone-cngravuigs Ktid to be 
after the master^s designs consists of kkalixed images 
of Confucius, of which the itiosi Vinous is in the 
memorial temple at CJfii-fii, In die Pei--lin at Sian 
tlierie is a minor representation of Confiiciiis and his 
pupil YeQ’-tzu wallcbig side by side- The former is a 
highly imptessive rendering of a venerable Chinese 
sage, Lc, a type ratlier than on mdividnal. 

The British Museum possesses a rctnarkablc rub- 
bmg of an engraved stnuc said to exist at Ch'Sng'-tu 
in SKchiLuii rcpicseiitiiig a big tortoise encircled by 
a snakci her male coimterpart in Chinese mydiobg)' 
and knowu as the Dark Wamor of the North. It 
bears Wu Taii-tzu"i name, and ii may well be ^id 
that the motif here is treated with a comhmadon of 
plasrijc form aud ornaiuciiia] beauty worthy of a 
great master* 

AiiHtliEr interesting stonc-cngfavnig, which re¬ 
produces a design by Wu rather tiirhfiilly. ii the 
Hving Df'vil on the W'aJI of the terriKC in frtmt 
ofTung-j'&eb muo (or Tao-wang ticn) in Ch’'u- 
yaiig (P1.H5). This hounding Jcvil-likc gmrdkn, 
leaping through the aii with j spear ou his shoulder 
while die wind drives his dothes and iiair into long 

4 Ket Wu TMMeli'i Kuaiyitt KiwttRg oti cbe 

whvb irc to be fuuiiJ m I ing -4^T|r sd tt h»m iii 

Sxcrbtiui (diicsl 1591} arTa-duh koi Lkcwuc m STrrhiun^ 
A chird cjoir will m rhe Cli*!ungTihcn|:lciupk4ii Ta4i in* Yihjnm^ 
acc, W LuaifT in Oeiaiid*. voiX, p45^ Hie rubbing btre 

ficpEotitifcd ii frtHn ail at Un-ko litJtL 
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fluttering penn^nt^, it permeated with tJvrt porulbr 
whiriittp movenieot -which^ to judge by die old 
dt“KTipdpii3 aflus works, must have bcai ojie of the 
mosr chaiicceristki features of Wu'j manner. The 
figure ii Tcpcated m engravuigs^ one on earb 
side of die broad staircase wdiidi leads up to the 
terrace. The older ooc. on the west side, imy be of 
die sevetLCeendi century; it bcart the following 
jnsEmpdou: *^Wu Tao-tzu’s bretshi Hie magis[ia.te 
Chao Tai from Tung-lu (Shantiiijg) had this stone 
cngravcdL Po Hdng» a spirit of the Hfiig Moimiiiiri, 
6\Tiig down like a white devil with a spear. SA^afr at 
die wuid lie descends from the clouds to tlU imd to 
strike. :m agciit erf Heaven, who deals out putush- 
nient and rlcanr up ictmv ^ diar the c<mntry and 
the pctjplc may be peaceful for ever.” Ttiere is an 
adiilkional inscripaon of djiukr contents by 

a magistrate of Ch^ii^yaug. 

The engraviiig on the oppoutc side oi: the rtair- 
case was executed in 1847* when die earlier iHie had 
begun to show signs ot deierrciratioii. but the design 
seems to be copied from one of the figures in the 
great wall-painriiig iu the main hall of the temple 
which is also trailitiunally ascribed to Wll It 
rqrrcscms a Heavmly Kmg with 3 long retinue 
descending on clouds, and may he a free rendcmig 
of a compodrion by Wu, 

Several other pictures tradiuoiially honoured with 
the name of Wu Tao-crii might be uiemioneii lietc^ 
bur none of them can be said to have monc than a 
distant oomiexson with the master. Most fanious 
among the Bud dh ist pirarres is the triptych in 
Tofiikuji tn KyiiJto. represenluig 5 akyainum be¬ 
tween die Botlhifiaitvas Mailjusri and Ransantah- 
hadra- Tlie frgiues arc jnipresave <swing ro their 
Large size and a cettain bnlihicsi in tltc hmah-svork 
which, however, docs not reveal a gicat master's 
ha»ci The technical method Avith its corubmaUem of 
mfc and onaaments in gold iridkares that the pictures 
were executed in Japan, probably in the fourteentli 
emeury^ and not tn Chinau 

Ano ther tcmplc-^pittttre m Japan thac may be 
mctiticmcd here has served »s the cemrc^-picce in a 


smaller triptych belonging to Kotev-in in Chitokuji 
in Kyoto^ [t is a malr version of Kuanyin with 
moustache and diadem, clod in a long wavy gar- 
mmt, vvliile tlie side-pieces are two cjureUcnr land¬ 
scapes, nowadays tcci^gnizcd as works by Li T'ang, 
which will occupy ta in a Liter chapter. The centre- 
piece is probably a picturir of the same period (i.r. 
early twelfth centurythough executed after a son 
Lif Wu Tao-mi dedgii, discernible in the diaracieri- 
ration of the liodhisattva as a man auJ iu the 
billowing folds of die long garment. 1: seems to 
rcdcirt the idea of Wu Tao-l2u\ style that was 
prevalent in the Lie SiiJig and Yiiati periods. 

Other pictores honoured with the master's name 
which have come under my ohsen^aticin teem to he 
orLter od|rij], e\'ai thuugh thc^' may represciir lus 
comporitions ax least in part, flie best known among 
these is die liandscrtdi m die fottnet Abe collection 
(now 111 the Osaka MiKtiimJ rcpreseuiin^ cettatn 
miraculous events in connexion witli the birth and 
presentanoii of the last human Buddha (T'tivr Witnq 
Smi^ r^tljp The Imtasric inrerpretaiiou ofthr mutifi 
in "which tliDdu divinities, such as Shiva and the 
Heavctily Rulrr^ take prominent places King 
Suddliodana and Maya^ the mother of ^akyam rmi ^ 
may be denved friim sonic pa hiring by Wu Tao- 
nfi* but the actual execution fcveals no traces of the 
hon's tneide. The lines may have somedimg of dit 
wavy quality that "was signifirant of Wrfs style, but 
iti^ more fluent, m a calUgraphic sense* rhati expres¬ 
sive of stnmgth or vitality. Sudi a thing could hardly 
have been paiiited hefore die Yuan-Ming period, an 
impress on ako ctm finned b"y some of the Iremale 
types {Pls.86, 87). 

Problems of a cortespundmg nature are offered by 
the fifty large ink drawings, united m an alburn,^ now 
in Mr. Junkiuig's culicction m Chicago,, which 
according to art tnscriptioji of tRd 9 are mastjerpieccs 
hy Wu TatHcziL Half thcimmher of tlie$c drawings 

^ Tliii iUiinn of jELfrjr dxxfrin^ wia puLtlulicd in tii£ int tacsinnlr 
reptHidliaiaiia uniiei dac title: Zif^rfffnjnjjp^ nxh 4*i* 

Jrr GiJfifcr hriJ CftilWi Hjerauigegdaetj vno F_ R. 

Marun, MOocitrn r^l. 






Flctru 17. Rubting of 1 stone etigraving after 
Wu Tao-E2^'t KufiovTTi at LiiT 4 aa^tii£i. 
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THE GftEAl TftAJ>niaNAL MASTEHS 


represent so-oIlcdT^icn W;nig^ Hcavcady Riilm 
of vations kinils, most o£ diem in full armour^ 
standing oti rolling dou£±Si whereas an dimost cqml 
number iliustrsite Scenes from Hell, inwhicb Kuman 
sbnets arc Im^ught bcfrite Y«t 4 o wang, die judge 
of the dead, do receive thear sentences and punish- 
meni. Coinpoiitiom of this kind formerly enjoyed 
great popularity in China and could be seen in Taoist 
as well ^ Buddhist temples and, if t remember 
rightly^ some of these honontod with die name 
of Wu TacKtzu, even though executed ordy in the 
Ming pcritxL No name has been more tenaciously 
connected wirh rcbgious paindngs m China, Tlie 
drawings^ which are done by a very able draughts¬ 
man, may indeed have served ^ preparatory studies 
for waU-pain tings* and their highly-finished character 
makes it quite probable that they were copied after 
earlier models. To w'faat extent these tepteseuEed 
Wn’s style and bu^h-work is not for us to decide» 
hut they may indeed have contained elcinents of his 
art vvlikh the master of diese drawnigs aUt^ rrtiincd 
and transmitted with hLs subtle hmsk Their 
historical interest is based ruaiuiy on the typiiial 
character of the comptmtinns and not deptfndent on 
the period of execution. 

The earliest liescriptiou of WuN manner of 
painting is otfcred by Chang Ycn-yHiai] in his 
^*Disrussioii of die Bniih-tnanner of Ku K ai-rhih, 
Lu T"an-w'd, Chang Seng-ytJ and Ww Tao-hriian" 
in Li-t.^1 ikt j|Cli3pt,ll)r It has served as a 

guide and basis tbr the discussions of tlic uaie 
subject by later writers and may therefore, in so far as 
it refirs to Wu* be quoied here in tmtsiaiion: 

Wli TaoJiriian of the present dynasry stood ahovc 
all oihm of ancient and modem dmes. Among liis 
predecessors not even Ku (iCai-chih) and Lu Tan^ 
wei can be considered his equals, and aftm him 
there havi! been no succcsson. He learned his bru^ 
method from Chaug Hsii; and from this it niay again 
be realized that tlie use s)f the brmli is the same in 
wriring and pointing. As Chang was rdcknainc^ the 
Cra^v Calligraphist, Wu ^b^nTd be called the Sage 
of Paiuring, When a man avails himself of the 
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creative power of Hcavco* tbere ii no limit to hu 
geiitus. 

“While cornTtnm people frx tlieir attendon on ihc 
(complete) ourliues, he splii and scattered the dots 
™d Strokes, and while oiiicrs ohaerve die likeness of 
the shapes most carefuliyp he did not cotisidcr such 
vulgar points. In paintmg curves, lines straight as a 
lajice{?), standing pillan. and connctmtig beaimH Wu 
did not make use of ruler or ibot-mcasinc. He 
painted the curly beard and the fbi>t4ong tufts wav¬ 
ing and fluttering at the temples {of the figures) with 
fuch an exeat of that the hairs were 

detaching themselves from the flesh. He must have 
been tn pos^ssion of a great secret, wh i c h no one 
now nn demands. He could ftart a picturcp some 
eight teet hi^, either from the arras or from the 
fect^ and then make of it a strange and marvcUotis 
figure v,itb blood drculatmg under the skin, sur¬ 
passing by such Omig Smg-yn, 

“Someone ajked me: 'How is it possible that 
Master Wu could dow enrves .ind arc:s+ lines straight 
as a Uticc^ wthoul usiug fnler and foot-measure?" 
To whkh T answered: 'He held last to the spirit: and 
roncrptxaied du it, blmding (himself) with the 
creanvc forces oi Nature, which setaned to work 
through Master Wa s brush". As said before^ the 
ideas were present Eiefore the brush; when the 
picture was fioishcd tt contained them alL 

not this true of everything when it reaches 
perfection and not onlv of pamring? ‘nms worked 
the carver, whose knifr wxmed always ftcsJi 
from the whetstoiie,-^ and the scone mason from 
Ying/ whn fcnCTV h ow to wield the axe. But she who 
imitared the knitted eyebrows^ beat foe breast in 
vain, and he who chops die meat (Instcid of cutting) 

^ Printz Hui^i coaL. who Vept hii ciK^ppcr ffir niattistn yesn as 
diimigh tTnli fmm tl|c wkcfflndtc bccatue he klltfW huw CO Wock 
m a^Txit^izdfr ivtih Tud at ihi Iswi of Ndxurt::. Q. Ciki, 

* A mm from Yiug wlw Ind hh n«t tn^TTcd with 4 hard i£ab. 

rMiiiikkrrduamiirV wiDgr 9011 foriuoDcjn^iKK. 
a off wilhniH hiTrring the tioSFr Gilo, p,3 

^ Thf ^inujiii buuey Hii^ihth kuiucJ hez bruwiL An 
Eidjcd m ri ttio tt^ bet; the remit war t^Jif cv^Erybody 
tdiij btT.. Giki-. Te4i p. 1 







will wouttii im haixtU* His zhdughts art coniiiseJ niid 
tip is tiip sLivc of cxEerior diiiigs^ how coukl such i 
person <lr2w n dtck wiik his Itfe hand while paint¬ 
ing 3 square with his right liond? Whoevtt docs this 
wUh die help of ruler anil fbot^-measurc produces a 
dead picTTirc:^ w'hilc he ^■'hti holds fast to the spirit 
and concentrates on it produces a true pktujc. Dead 
pictures covering i wall ate worse than commott 
plaster. A single ^stroke of real painting reveals die 
breath of life. 

"He who ponders tn dioughr and moves the 
brush intent upon doing a piciure misaes itill more 
(the more he tries) the art of pabitmg^ -while he who 
cognates i^tid moves bis brush without aiiv iuteniion, 
attains the art ofpamemg. His hands do nni get fdffl 
Im lieart does not congeal and without knowing 
huw^ hcacarntplidics it . Tliough making curves and 
arcs, lines straight as lances4 i^tandmg pillars and 
cotmccmig beams, what use lias he for ruler and 
foot-mcasum? 

"My interrogator s-iid forth cmiore! ‘Those who 
ponder rn thought deeply and carefidly make 
pictures w hich are refined and thorough, bur v^hac 
about dii»c- who work in a Ira complete ladiion? 

'*To this 1 answered; *Ru"s and Lu*s divine quality 
caunoi be observed m the oudines:, yet their brush- 
work 1$ thorough aud fine. The wonderful an of 
Chang (Sfittg-^yu) and Wu (Tao-tzu] is to complete 
die picture with one or tw'o strokes. Hie iphiring 
and scattering of die dors and strokes make thar 
ptctuiTS seem quite rough and toose^ and their 
brush-work not thorough, yet they expressed the 
completely. You must know that there arc two 
kinds of painring» shu (i\e. scatrcriitg and open) and 
mi fine and dense)^ When you know this, you 
can discuss pamting/ My interrogator nodded and 
w'ciic away." 

Chang Ven-yiian^ chaiactierization of Wu Tao- 
tzu"^s genius is furtlier elaborated by critics ol die 
Suiig period^ lurdi as Ktto Jo-hsti. Su Tuiig-p*o, and 
Tung Yu, and these critics, who still bad some 
opportunity of seeint; genuine works by the mascert 
jornctimcs refer to more definite individual features 


wiiidi serve to give us a clearer idea of Wu*5 
artistic personabty* The following insmption by 
Su lTuig-p*i> on a picture by Wud ^ in this respect 
pertinent: 

mm who ptisscssed tnow^Iedge. invented 
things. Those who were skiiful transmitred them; it 
Hvas not all done by one mao. The scholars pmniomd 
It (fie* culture) by their study^ and the workmen by 
dieir skilL The evolution went on from the (ancient) 
Thrci' Dynasties throngh the Han up to the T*ang 
period. Thus poetry was perfocred by Tu Fu, 
litetaturrhiy Han Yu, calligraphy by Yen Lu^kung* 
and painting by Wn Tao-tzu. AH the efforts of 
ancieut Jinl modem times were brought to com¬ 
pletion by these men. 

“TaO“tzu pauited his figures like shadows pro¬ 
duced by a lamp. They moved fimvard and inward; 
when seen from the side, they seemed to be k-iumg 
out, Wlien placed be hind cadi orher (crisSKTO^is), 
they formed an even pbuc and by relative iricrease 
and dixrc:a5C each one received its natural degree 
(shajie). Not the leasr detail was wrong, 

"He tbimcd new rules of calcLilatton in art and 
followed mysterious principies even in hh most 
inipossiaued worksn as expressed by the saying: 
"■Room foi: the blade to move and to spare;* die 
totaderm of the hatirlict moke the wind^ He was 
really unique among ondeat ami nioJcm pointors. 

"I may not ied. quite certain, about the manners of 
other painters, but when 1 see a picture by Wn Tao- 
tzii I kui-ns" ar a gLmce wdictlirr ft is genuine or not. 
But nowadays tlierc arc very few' geomne ones^ 
Duiing sny whole bfe I have only once or twice seen 
one like diose in thr possession of Shili Ch‘uan-shu." 
(Written in 1085 bv Su Tuiig-p\>,) 

Su Ttmg-pVs description of Wu Tao-^S jtiyle 

^ Ttmg;^‘ fi cJi'udn-tAi, Tnli?o. 

^\cn Qkcn-ch'iiig (TPii-rS;), t|tc grat it3Eciii3itn aa 4 patriot 
iiHiwR lot liu rTpprmH^n to Aii Lu-sbiui wvd hia icnipestiiom 
K3I<C&, hf W3i aim (HkE p? the ^7l»LCst ^allig^phtiO liwr nnH. 

* Q. Giles* Qimrmqry, No. 0453 . ‘The cKpx«sicni ta lued of # 
pcmim *licrtc wofkx mm a mere vitihTi pky tP htm." It TiTmto 
Chuui^tzil'i itorv jibocit Prmre HtiTs maiyrHouj prc- 

VKUuJy Tiimiiancii 
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tn^ikes us realize tkat the great admiralion evoked by 
the master's works did not depend simply cm his 
impemoiis way of wielding the brush, but also on 
the &ct chat he had mastered ccmiti meatis of 
represeniing space* movement and cubic Wume in 
a liithcrto unknown dcgrcK. His pictures must have 
possessed an excraordinary power of illusion in 
regard to form as wtD to toovemenr. The figures 
moved in them freely in every direction, and whc:ti 
they stood hehtnd each odier there wiis no crowding; 
they seemed to recede into the background as 
iiatuTAlly as jf they had been spread over a perfectly 
horizon cal pLmc- The third dimension was rendered 
in a more oanvmdng way than by the earlier 
ma s ters, and the figures were distinguialicd by a 
remarkable degree of cubic !orm. 

This quohey ofW u\ pamted figures is also praised 
ui some -wriEings by Tnng Yvl who forcherniore 
gives ilic most cottcise description of his firm 
strutrtiira! drawing and inccs:tantly srutving and 
balding hrudi-strokes:^ "Wn^s paintings arc like 
day setdpturrs. His figures have projcctuig chim* 
large curving noses, prominent eyes and sunken 
faces. It caimoT be said that he used die ink thktly, 
yet the Uces and the eyes look quite real, not otber- 
than in clay sculpEures, hi ordinary paintings 
these parts arc usuaJjy put <m with tliick Lyeo of 
colour, but the eyes, the iiose^ the chcck-boncs and 
the forehead are not sepamted^ 

^^Yang Hni-chih. an<1 Wu Tao-tzn botli came to 
the fore in the K^al-yuiEii era (713-742)* bux the 
former did not succeed in lits smdies: conseqnenrly 
he dunged from painting to clay sculpture Me 
foimd ii ciisicr to make scidpmrcs in clay, which he 
coloured, than to execute paintings on silk, wliidii^ 
mmt difficuk. Wti painted liis figures like clay 
sculptures; they cximJd be seen frt^m all sides, itt the 
romiiT good on aU four sides. The strokes of his 
brush are curving and as fine as coiling copper wire, 
How^ever thidc the colours may be, one can always 
peiccfve the bony structure and die modelliiig ot die 
ilesh underneath. All the difTetent parts arc propetLy 
rendcrett As I was afraid that for bdiolder would 


not be able to find it out for himself I have added 
tins about the colouring. The present picture has 
quite small figures, hni the is exceedingly 

bold and free.” 

The relation lietwccn Wn\ paintings and con- 
temponiry sculptuie was evidently a point that 
aroused speda! mtcf e$t among die critics. He is said 
CO have himself exDcciued figures in cUy, and among 
hi^ assi'iciates and pupils were some who turned to 
scidptun: when diey did not succeed paiiuen^ 
Cliang Yen-ylian mennons not only Y ang Huir-chih* 
bur aUo other pupiU such as Clmig Ai-crb, Yihn 
Ming and Ch^eng Chin, who idso became known 
for their works in day and stoncn* None of thek 
works has been identified, but among still existing 
BuddJiist sculptures may be observed figures wluch 
by thde virile cypci and the mmiieir in which the 
billowing mantle folds arc arranged, remind us of 
the mbhings of Wu Tao-ezu^s designs,^ 

h may also be re r nembered that there 4re 5til] 
examples of stone relic?ti made :iftcr dra^dngs by 
Wu Ta^v-tzu, for iustance a Kuanyiit wifri a 
willowvbmich seated by the scaihote. represented 
within a dreukr field on a itoue slab (in the Freer 
Galkry)..According to the inscriptioii ic was made 
by a man called WcMuin fram Po-yong in the year 
ti07, after a work by Wu Tao-CEU. 

W^ii s extraordimrv quolidcs as a figuie pain iet 
arc thru more or less made langible through the 
descriptions of the old cnucs and through lomr of 
the rethhiugs of liis engraved designs^ But as to his 
landscapes we have no iufbmiation whatSDCVcr that 
would make it p4>ssiblc to foiiii an idea beyond pure 
conjeetures, Chang Ym-yCkn (as quoted in a pre¬ 
ceding chapter) says that he fornied a style of hts 
own in landsope painting, but gives no utdicariLin 
of its special meriK, In hjs ^‘Discussion ofLandscape- 
painting" he writesr '^Wu Tao-hsiian was endowed 

^ Li^ minima tHup. X; irt the end nf the fxi Wu. 

C/. I^Uiau mr eUL Tooiag Pjp^ 

pp.73.7l. 

A (wrfr Chinnz Ait, iii fSculpniirJp. PI1.WJ, 8^, 
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by HeaTcn with a vigorous brnsk From his youth 
up hcWboured a mystcriDus spirit. He often painteid 
strange stnnej and cmmblitig river banks on rfic 
walb of the temples in a free miimetr so that one 
codd fed tfcetn with the liand. He also went lo Shu 
to paint some landscapes. This was the fagginning of 
a clvms^c in landscape pamdng. It stiTted with Wu 
and was further accomplished by the two Ll"" 

The comhinarioa of Wu with the rwo Li whose 
actiWties betemged to a somewhat earlicT epoch, 
deprives the passage of most of its historical value* 
Um Chang Yen-yuan may have fck char Wu*3 
masterly way of rcpteseniiiig stones and otlier things 
of lamre as almost freestanding and convincingiy 
rtal could a good ceaion. also for proclaimiiig 
him too K a forcmnnci in kndscape^ainring* even 
th{^Ligh somewhat later than Lt Ssu-hslin. The two 
masters tepresenffid different altitudes - the one 
transposing naiurc mro legendary dlustrattom^ the 
other recasting tr with eapressionistic freedom mto 
composidons of moTiUnicnral $weep - but boch 
ocendsed a deemve mducncc cjn the tollovving 
evolutim, 

Wu's prodiicrivit)' inusc have been enormous, and 
it greatly imprssed Ins contemp^rariei. To m ~U 
becomes cvidcnr through the literary records and 
parricularly through the long list of the wall-piint- 
tngs which he executed in the Taoist and Buddhist 
temples in the two capilak. They were not only 
uumetom hut also extrnstvcj i.c* wmpodtionjt 
spread ovci Ia 4 :ge wall-spaces, probably executed 
with the lieip of a number of aMkcanis who, as told 
by Chang Yen-yuan, filled out the deigns with 
eolouti and ornamoltal details ami thereby often 
spoiled therm Chang moition^ some of them in an 
addirional paragraph to tlie life of Wu as follaw's: 
“When Ww wa3 doing some Urge paintings he 
often simply started the work and then wrcnc away, 
leaving it ti> Cliai Yea and Chang Ts'ang to finish it 
W(th colours. ipC. the thick and the thtii (the light and 
heavy tofici). which they did correctly"^. 

These two seem to have been Wifs tuDsi trusted 
afMi^tnnr^ iud highly trained^ Chaiig reports about 


Chang Ts'ang: "His designs were somewhat rough 
and ^tetchy, but liis thoug^its were like bubbiiug 
wells. He CQuid cover the walls of ten cemple halls 
within ten days* but in regard to the Six Principles^ 
he was much below hb teacher*" 

Another interesring pupil of Wu mentioned by 
Chang was Lu Ung-chin, "His works were like 
those of Wu but his talent and strcaigdi wetc mote 
limiretL He could painr ijuite well in a fine manner* 
representing mthin a square foot a vast landscape 
with many clear and liisdnguidied figures. He 
specialized in Buddhisr sutra paintings. 

“When Wu painted over some gates in Tstmg- 
ch^ih ssfi in the capital he received a great reward. 
La Letig-^jhia (who knev,' this) did some paintings 
seaedy over three gausin Chuang-ytn ssu, exert¬ 
ing himself to the utmost, and thus accomplishing 
something woiidcrfuL One day master Wu liap- 
pened to sec the psciuixs and was greatly impressed 
by them. He saidt 'The strength of rhis tuan^s bnisli 
was as a rule nor as good as mine, biit here he is of die 
same cliss as myself; he lias really put his whole soul 
into it*. A incMith bter, Lcng-chia passed away/* 
Lu liug-duas name is also attachixi to some 
interesting minor painmigs of Arhats, which by 
their deugns iUustxatc the Wu Tao-tzu cradition 
even though probably executed later. The piciurs 
formed parts of on alburti, Containing originally 
sneteen Arhatpairitmgs, which a few ycajiS ago W'as 
found under the cushion of ^ dirone seat, in the 
Peking palace. AIdse of the leaves of tins album were 
practically destroyed by mildew, only three of them 
could be exhibired in Tai-ho ticii. and these roo arc 
from well preserved (l^l.SjjJ, 

The Arhats are not ricprescnted isolated, bin 
accompanied bv one or two scrvatits and receiving 
the liornagc of worshippers or exercising their 
superhuman faculties in tarmug the dragon or otlier 
animab. Each picture [las a strongly emphasized 
dramatic purport brought our by the contraposition 
of the powerful Chineae^Iookmg Arhats and the 
Khotinese or Indian worshippen represented on a 
minor scale. Whether seared, kncding or moving* 
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they all express i state of ematioml taision or 
control ^iiich conmbutes to make these small 
piemres truly i^ gttlfiranr as illiistradons:, but a closet 
e^aminatioii of die brush-work gave me the impress 
sLdh that they probably had been executed in the 
Sung rather than in the Tang period. 

* # 

These few notes about piipU^ of Wa may be 
sufiidmt. To follow hitiher the influence of bis art, 
the iiTur^rions of his compositiom and his tecbnical 
manner, would carry iis not only to the Ycrf end of 
ihc TWg but far into the Sung ajid Yuan periods. 
We shall have occasion to observe ^>mc of this 
influence in the works of a few later pamcers. But to 


up 

say just how closely any of diem actually succeeded 
in imitatbig tnaster Wu is no longer possible* His 
works perished, but the traditions aboni his creative 
vigouTp the compelling strciigth of his bmsh and 
inexhaustible fA'j ym hreame a vital cunent in 
Chinese painting. He imparted a new tneanmg to 
the craditioTial raotifi, painting with equal succcs 
Buddhas andBodhisatxvas, T soist Immortals^ dragons 
and devils, ptirtraits and landscapes, making dicm 
all live, because he knew how to blend bis own 
creative force wkh that of Heaven* to use the words 
of Chang Yen-yuan. Pamting was to him an act of 
nugir:* like great miisic, or great poetry'; die brush a. 
tool by which the fire of die gods could be brouglit 
down to eartln 


APPENDIX TO TH-E CflAPTEK ON WU TAO-TZO 


A CONDENSED translation of ChapiJII, 4, in U-iai 
jrrm^-fcitET f/ii winch is called '^Notes on Wall-poiridngs in 
the Buddhisr and Taoist Tetnplea of the Two Capitals'*. 
U contains infm-marirtim tirvt cmly about a large number ^ 
Wii Tao-ctn's waU-paidtmgs, but also rcgaiding uinilar 
worts by contcmporaiy and earlier painters partly 
mrudaned ebewhrrc in this book. 

It has not teen possible m include here wry < ~H i ric a l 
notes or commetirary lo the suconct records of fSiang 
YerwyTmi* but students who arc inircested in this source 
material and its implicatiom will linJ exceUent historical 
and Unguistic commeneirie* to the test in 'William R. fl. 
Acker*s volume Sctite Viitsg atul JV^T^iw^ Texii cn 
CJiifiw (Leiden t954)- My translation, made 

sc^^eral years ago^ lias been araended in &ome places with 
the help of Adwr^j interpTetanons, but 1 have left out 
many details in regard ro the bnililkigs and the location 
of ihe paimitigs which no longer have any imporuTice 
for die identificatiaTi or djacripiion of the picture, Wtien 
Chang Ycn-yQan composed hia Ust (S49) most of the 
temples and rheir parniingt had already been destroyed 
{8453; he wrote from memory and with the support of 
older Accounts sueb as F'ei Hiu Di, and 

some of hb local indications aie far from Edeat* but t|ie 
information that he coutribuccs tegarding the works of 
Wu Tao-ufi and some conteniporatics setms to warrant 
the tncJimon of the following list: 


PA AT 1; TKl WeSiTBEN CAPITAL, CtfANOAN 

Trm-ch*m^ In die hall , a portntir of Lao-mlp cm 
silk, by Wn Tao-iriL 

Chia^H srf. At both sides of the gate of Clrmj-f'u 
ygifft. I* lire Land piedoct pictures by Wii jeprcsrni- 
tug dhTnitics and demam. On the sand] side, a 
dragon above the head of 1 diviiitty. It is wonderful 
hi the filan of the Western cloister a Vrniala- 
kirtiby Wn. 

In the Lii (Vinaya court) of the norrhem clonscef. 

Paintings by Chang Tsao and Pi Hung. 

Paintings on the east w'alt widuu the Buddhi Hall and 
[he circiiTm m fa uiarmg mcFiiki under the portiro. ore 
urdmislLed works by Wn. 

jsn. Wall-paintiiigs in the haD. According to 
P'ci Htiao-ynm^s Hua Lu they are painted by liu Yen; 
whidiis prohably right. 

On its southwesti She-ti Pagoda* Pictnres by Ts^ao, 
and on the west waif pictures by Tm tin. 

The daifti cmirt cm the osL Pictures by Wn leprescnt- 
ing divnihks; damaged bi mnunting,. 

^n-rscrrrp yiMfi. (The Tripiuka Court) Wondetful 
pictures; the name of die painteris lost 

stii, Lu the pgodo^ pionrcs by Ym Lnt On the 
west walk i Bodhisatm teiicd on a lion (MaqidEi), 
On the cast walk a Bodhipim seaced on an clo 
phant (Saniaiflabludrah 
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P^gcxiii, grouful floor- In thr soulhccd gati: undtst the 
pagoiia poineing? by Wd-ch'ifa l-£^g.Thcpuiitii3gon 
the westetu wall represents MaijuM, likewkc by 
Wd-ct'ihl^ig. 

On die northcni tnd souibi^rti gajn and the idjoinbg 
Walls pklurrt by Wu, whh iliscdptlQns by biTn . 

The Iiall north of die pagoda^ berween the windows, a 
Hodhiutrva by Wu. 

Scenes from a sOtn painted fay YangT'mg-huang; the 
cx^iauts axe damaged. 

Maui haD: north wall of the eastern poreko, an 
tnifmkhed paiitdng. According to rcadidnfi Ir h by 
Wii, but if esne looks it k careftiU^, thh does nor 
Appear to be correct. 

Rest court CO the oast of die main ball Fictmes bv 

* 

Cli^ug Ch'ien, Pi Hung and Wang Wd in outline 

[pWl 

Courtyanl; nordi walb s piccure of two spirits^ very 
hne but the name of the painter had been lost 
On the wal] spacesf of tw^o dde-cloisters paimiiigs by 
Yen (Lf-pfn)* In the westeni dobter paiiitmgs of 
dreumambukung ruooks by Li Kuo-fiu. 

South-east of the pagoda, outside middle gate, scenes 
from heU bj' Chang Huao-duh, The a1^1olJ^s arc filling 
off Pine-tree* by Wei Luan. 

Great Buddha Half on the east wall, fine paiiidrjgs, 
but painter's name lost. 

On the sides of the triple gate, picaires by Yin Lin 
fcpcesmtiiig diviniue*, 

JtNdft. Ptetures wirhm the maiii emrano; by 
Wn reptesenlitig divimrics. They are beginning m 
frUoBT. 

b the main half on the ean wall, scenei from the 
Silira by WtL 

On the second gate at the north iidev {riettnes in. pai 
hiid byTnngO. 

T^an^-sfft m!- At the bottom cf the pagoda, pictures: fay 
Yin Lm jmd LtCb^. 

In the half ml the west wali, a landscape bj' Chn ^hm 
Kstatig-chiti «fi. In tlte castnan Buddha Coun^ Wall- 
pictures by Wei-ch'ih l-sSng, represenring descending 

dt-mriTK jitvd OthcES, 

b the main hail. Pimire* by Wii| Yang Ting-kuang: 
also Yin linY painring rcprcseniiiig the Western 
E'aradise. 

kiidn. In the hall, on the throne of Idiiian 


Yuan {Lao-tzu) dreiniries by Ch'&i Chm^bsin. 
Other piemret inside and oursidc the hall by Ch'^ng 
Ya and Ch^^n Chmg-hrin. 

Tzv-jA^j^ rjM. haar of the central triple gate, between 
the windows^ paintiiig* by T"an Chang. 

On the nonh and soudi side of the central triple gate, 
portraits of prominent monfc.5 by WtL 
On the cast and south waUa by the triple gatt, scenes 
from iLioas by Yao Ching^isien. 

On the onisidc wall of the svesimi court, scenes from 
surras by Vang T*iiig-tuang. 

In the iVf-yuon pagoda, Bodhisarmu painted on silk 
by ti Chm and Yin lin. 

Pdo-ch^assu. South side of the Buddha Hali, picnires by 
Yang Chi-tan, Tepresentittg Buddha’s Nirra^ 
(According to P^d'a Hua Lu, therr wrur also paintmg* 
by Ch^g Fa-sliih+ bur no mate tn be seen.) In the 
w'csTcin porrico, pictures of hcU by Ch^cn Ching-ycn 
and also picture* by Yang T’ing-tuang^ 

Beneath the tower of die rriple gate, 
pictutes of divinities by Wn. 

Easteni yuntf^ landscape by Yan^ 'Ttng-kuang 

and QtlieT pamtmgs by liim. 

In the westcfn courtyard^ a portrait qf the Great 
Master I-hsiiig by Han Xan, with a eulogy by Hsu 
HaO. Also pictures on silt by Wu and Cho n pang 
Inside the middle bripic gate* wall-pictures by WH- 
ch"ih E-^g. 

In the galleries on the east side of the hall* wall- 
pictures by Wu. 

yijidn. Pictiircs by Tung O, Yin tin* Ying 
YCian and YangCk'iam 

In die cotifiy-ard, cic.^ wal^pairiiings bv Wo* rc- 
prcseiitmg scenes from the CWn-femjf (""DhtuiaTid"') 
stiirsi, spciilcd by workmen W'lio put on the colour- 
In the southtm pomcDp a s^nc from the Cbitf^tan^ 
sutra as w cU as ponraic of the empress Hsi. and other* 
psunted by Wll, with his ujscriptkm- 
In ihe small bail air walt-painrings by Wu represent- 
iiig Bodhisamra* India and SulhaFari (the ‘'West"). 

In the soiith-easicm comer, scenea from die CAin-l?dJi;f 
sucra painced by Li Sheng, a pupil of Wu. 

In the Lecture Hall, pictum by Yang Tingiuang. 

P*u-r I sji#* In the Buddha Hall, on the cast and west 
Walb, pictures tepresenong diviniric* jpd demons bv 
Wu; die wcstctii wall wk cokiitirti by workmen and 
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spoilt. AlsrO plwn pictures pd hua hy Vaug T*ttig^ 
kmng. 

Oil die north, ea5[ and west walk of the Plain hall, 
paipnngi by "Wu- On the east wall diere is a Bodhi- 
sattva lA'ko tums bii eyes to look at people... also 
spoiled when coloptecl by artisans. 

On the cast a painting by Ttmg O, representing 
senna offorpicr Hves. 

On the haliistxadr of this half pictnres of aquatic 
oitiinids by K£pg Ch'ang-yctL 
Within this iBuddha Halh on the east wall» is also a 
painting by Yang Ting-knang. According to die 

cAfp there were also paintLngs by Cheng Ra-^dlt. 
bin they have now disappeared. 

iwiiJi. On the north waJh etc^ a landscape by 
Li Chai>-tao. 

Ching-yu JsiJ* According to P*d Haa-ythin^s Him Litt 
there were paintings by ^inn Shang-^rzu, but ihcy arc 
no more to be seen, 

yiim. On the cast wall of the Sainiikh 
yuan are soents from bell by Chang HdacHshih, m%d i 
tablet with uiscription by Tn Hnai-liaiig. 

Inside and outside the gate, pictnres rcptcseiuifig 
diviiiides and demons by Wang Shaevying, the 
insiTipcion on the board by Wang Shib* 

mL Ea st e rn cloister comdor, ^utb wall^ a. 
row of memkx who turn their eyes to Itxjk at people. 
East of the middle gate^ a pictmr of beli painted by 
Wu, with kb mscriphon, 

luuilc the western gate, on the west wall, a pic to re 
representing India, by Wu, with hit tnscripdomi In 
the Knithcnt portico^ are (more) pictones b)' Wu, 
hmde the triple gate^ on the cast and west walls* 
wtmderbJ pictures^ but artisfs name has been lost. 
CAh'n^tf#^ ijil In the courtyard, ouisidc the triple 
gate, east and west walh-piindngs by Wang Shao- 
ring. 

jj^. In the courtyaid^ tviro walhpamiiii^ 
feprcscntoig divinities by Wn^ also walf-painiingE of 
the emperor Wn of Liang and his empress Mn, by 
Wu, irijhhhhiscriptiom. 

losdc and ontode the onall hall of Chif^yu^t wall- 
paiiirings by Wm 

In the fiist oQurtyard, at the wcstHncJoistier ., w^alh 
paintmgs rcprcKnting lirahman and [ndm by Yang 


The Itidra pktur» to the east and west of the ctipk 
gate by Wa; were spoiled by the workmen who 
coloured them. 

In the pagoda in the courtpr J of die Dhaima Master, 
beyond and the east pdfrico, pktujcs by Wd-ch"ih 
I*sSiig and Wii* 

In rhe Buddha tiall two divuiidea on the enist and 
west walls painted by Wu; spoiled by workmen %viio 
applied die colours. 

fn the BndiQu Hall a fcenenf Wei-mo (ViTnalaktrti), 
by Wu. 

At ihe notth-eastem corucr, a representatton of 
Buddha'^ Nirvana by Yang Tiug^kuang. 

On the west wall, a pkmre of "The "Wcstcin Region”* 
by Wtt* spoiled by die workmen who coloured it. 

Ots dl£rsM>Ltth wall, a picture representing Buddha, by 
Wu' Ilghrly coloured, 

K^iSi~ymin WalLpamtnlgs illu^tntdiig cbe 

chiin pnir^-r/ieiisucca, all by Yang T"jj>g-kuaRg. Above 
and below the w&ieni waidov^i* pictures by Yang 
Hsicn-iih^iatf. 

Yiiii4riia ssu. Ici tbc small Enddha tdail pioidies re¬ 
presenting die "Pure Land" (CAVn^^u) by Chax> 
Wu-nuii. 

Above the gate to the Dorthcoi conrtyafrL a wall- 
painting by Wang Chilb-sh^ 

Paying Ji*L Many fnetUTH by Kmi Kmi* raeHtdrthciii 
m pin fmitt some li^dy colountd- 
In die Buddha Hall on the east and west snla Bodhi- 
lattvas painted by Han Kan. Tlicy wcie spoded by 
workmen who puloined ilietiL 
In the mtaU hall of die soiith-wsTem cDurryarcl, land¬ 
scapes by Chang Tsao. 

Ou^ide the ^oinhetu guc of the souih-wcstimi courr- 
yard, a VaRcava^ilevanija painted by Idin Kan. 
tu the cmntyard at the fbm af the watrai pagoda, 
Peonies pointed by Picn Luan. 

Hn'rnW limn. Two wait piimnes at the triple gate and the 
pktum in the estem and wtitrm portkos^ by Wu. 
In die main haH,^ between die vrmilows^ pEctkifeo of 
Taobt immortals by Wu. 

In front of the lialh th^ two Jiritiitks in the east and 
west by ChichCh'kn. Courtyard in front n£the nmn 
hall Wahr-paintmgs reproendng divinities by Wu and 
Yang T^ing-kuacig. Wait-paindngs betwem the 
windowi» and portraits of the emperor Ming^mang 
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(rfTang) and of priiuDcssci urm tbdr way to worsMp 
Buddha^ by Ck‘^ Hung. 

ywff;f-jA<JW ASM. WithiJ^ tin- triple ^te. wali-paiDtingi 
repexntttig Jivmitw, by Wu. 

CJi'ffR^ siv- The imoe on the frmiul tablet wm 
written by the Court-lady Chaojemg, There wete 
two stnue tablets outside tic niple gate; one coiitam- 
ing die ShSng fJfijm hsut compewd by the einpcfor 
T*aj Tsnng* writtEn in ibc srylc of Wang Hsi-cluk» the 
other war Ezalled Iriin-yrn^, and the wrldng was 

tn tfar prednrt of the cutE^m pagoda, Buddha^s 
Nirv^a and demons and drnnmcs painted by Yang 
Hai“duh_ bisideand outside the gate and oti ihe wall 
paintings in biack and white of demons and divinities 
by Yang T'mg-fcuang. 

Prednet of the wcsirrn pagoda, a hontal tablet 
written by the emperor Hsiian-tsimg [713^743), 

In the fL*>rtheni gallery^ portraits of the grat Ch'an 
ma^cf NiUir-yfteh Chih-i, icvcn paniarebs of the 
Fa-hiia sdiool, and rheir disaptes, etc., probably by 
llan Kan . In die pagoda^ along the staircK were 
pqitraits of ihe Twenry^biir Disciples^ probably by 
Han Kan and Lu Imide ihr pagoda^ 

pictures of divinities by Wu, Nonh of the pagoda, 
pktutes representing the Bodhisatts^i P'ti-liaioi (Sam- 
antahhddra}, dimiam and diviiiidei which look lik? 
wwka by Yin lin. but according to tradidem dtry 
wtue by Yang Ting^uang. On the gates m the 
courryard of the jiagoda thete are pictures of de m n m 
and diTinines by Wti, and also an Indra. All very fine. 
In tbr western gallery of the pagoda yard, a portrait of 
the T*Lcn-ihih (the Taorsr adept] by Han Kan. The 
Fainpm Pagoda (Tong t*a) wai hiijjE by the ordirt of 
the empcrtir HsOan^ung in accordance with bis 
dreani, 

The portrait of the monk C 3 i*u-chin, by Wu^ A scene 
of Majtrej'mdesccttdmgiiitoiDcaiTiaiion, by Han Kan 
(HiitimeraiiEiEi of a number of ftone tablets and some 
sccunilary pa intin gs.) 

(^hi*ung-Ji* £su. In the western loom are landscapes by 
Ntu Chao and Wang T*o-ezil. 

In the payilkdi on the Eastmi HrU.^ Undscapa by Liu 
Cbaig, 

Uitciidc the wottan g^ie, wall-paintings by Wu^ wiik 
his owtE insctiptioui. 



Hu&hu jsa!. Pictures by Vang T^Hig4;«ang and Yang 
Hsicn-cii^iao^ illustzatiiig the fo pfu fijdng sdira. Also 
tcetiH hom bcU by lu L5ng"<hia. Now mostly 
dratroyctL 

jsil. In Cfrifljf-fii court, pictmes by Yin liUi 
tmide the triple gate, demons and divinirie& by Wu. 
By the south and north windows divinities; artas/s 
name is lost. 


Tif^kui A frontal name board, written by Wang 
Hu-duh. In the main lulf pictiiri^ of two divinities 
and three rigurcs represeutiug [ndra^ all by Chang 
S&ig-yu, They were trausported here from Shang- 
yuan hsien (Kiangsu). Furthermore, seven diviiuties 
and the siiiaE Jivtuittes^ all by Bsieh Ch'ien. 
tu the main liall, on the east wall, a Wei Mixdii 
(Ymulakirri) by Sun SlumgH3:u, On the screen at the 
back, copies of old painrings and oalligtaphics, all 
excdlent 

fn ihr wall spates at the cenirc, paintiugs by Sun. 
Sliang-su. The pictures on ihc cast w'aU arc not by 
Kim, hut very fine. 

Palnrings on the cast and west walls and over the gate 
look as if tlicy ivcre by Cbati (Tai 5 -<li icn)^ They are 
excellent The halos seem to come our of the wall* 
The Bodlusarcvas between the windows also fane. 

±fif. Jn riie western comtysrd outside the triple 
gate, pictures by Wd-ch^ili 1 -slflg repr-smdlig kings 
and noyerncQ from Ins own country* 

Tlie Email picturea ii ndfr the pa-gpda are al-ta by 
Wci-cb'ih, This iiicmasmry was origitially the houie 
of Wei-di'it 

X-Mpj^/uiKjf ssH. In ihc Buddha Halt are pictures by 
Ch^ng Far-lttn. 

rrilii Divinines in ihr sfKond storey of the great 
triple gate and scenes from fJiu-ycir sutra aste all very 
fine, in the corridoj: to the west of die triple gate are 
landscapes; by Cb"^ Ching-yuL 
Thr pictures in die grear hall an: excellent, but the 
artist*^s luirie lost. 


sytfi Tn the small ball of die norria^wfstfm 

ctnjTtyarxi, - pictures of ckcumantbulating motilcs 

by Wang Ting, and also a Bodbisatrva. 

Outride ibe triple gare* divinities and an Indra by 
Yang Hrien-ch'iao. 

Jn the southcm emridor to the north of the triple gate^ 
pictures by Yin Lba, 
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In chr souibeuteni courryant, whete thft pAgodi 
stood, a pkcuit of WatiT-Mouih^Baiiiljoo-KijaTiyin, 
by Chou Fang. The protecting screen, the bamboo 
atid the halo weDefinhbrd in colour by I in Chciig. 
Jiijri-^frinig 5^5* On the$outh wall at the western gate, two 
pictutiK of divinities by Yang Ting-kuiiig. Spoiled in 
colouring. 

To tbc cast of the eastern porcifo, portraits of 
Ttansmittcr^i of etc Law (Patriarchs) with eulogios 
ill the handwriting of Chii iSm-bang and Ort-yang 
Tung. 

To the cast of the nmnastcry k the wall of Ts*iitig-fu 
ssu, svith landscape by Cb'oi Chi-shan. 

Chinj^d iSM. Behind the main hall, aw scenes fioin hell 
by Cliang RsLicHihik On die cast wall, pkmjre by Fan 
Ch*ang-ihou; also meniiorjefl in Pa 
f/HU Lit. The picture on the west wall also fine, hut 
the artistV name is lost. 

ssu^ Originally the private chapel of Chou 
Shih-tsun. The door ptetura of the main ball by 
Yuan TzD^g. There are also the so-called Three 
Excellence*, 3 pcarock and two diagnns. 
Ch'utt^hitfg In the west hall, plcmres by Tung 
PoF-jen, 

In the cast h a if pictures by Chan Trih-ch^ien; they are 
referred to in the fh*i Ln of P^d Hsiao-yfcm. In the 
north-wcsteni halL picrorcs by Cheng T^w§il 
H jiri3>iT-fu huuin. bi the rnnin ball pktuio by Fan 
Ch'ang-shcru. 

Hia^hiieA jotI, Imide the triple gate, pictura by Wang 
5hao-ying. In front of the smali half figures by Tung 
Po-jen, 

To ibc west of Pagoda, pkmres by Chan 

Tzo-ch'ien, Behind the pagoda, picture said to be by 
Cheng ht-shih. Very fine. 

Norrdi of the gate of the wuth-wesnan cotim^arif wall- 
piccure, diviiiiiies wonderfully dnm:. The aoisfi 
name lost, but they ire said to be by Chhsg Fa-sbib. 

srw, fn die mam hall are some wonderfiJ 
pictures, but the arnst^s name hst. 

CAMetff) aw. In the small hall of the west Ch^an court, 
pictures by Cb£ng Fa4nn; mnjzh damaged. 

siiS. A-t the bach of the main ball, -pamtiiigs 

which look juiTby Wsxig Ting. 

On die Wat wd] of the Buddha. Hall k a Nu^^aru 
picture by LuL^ng-chla, wiihliii own instripnou- 


Within the hall of the vi^eatcrn Ch'an court, pLctuin 
by Tu Ching-hflang and Wang Yuan-^hiiu 

nil. lusuh' the so-called Ch^i-f^nyy pagoda 
builc by the empemr Wert-ti of Siu (5S9—604), 
pictmes of lean horses, hnman figures and lents, all 
painted by Feng T'i-chia| now much damaged. On 
the and north widh, piemrrs by Cheng Fs- 1 iiil 
O n the west wall, a pkxnrr by Tien S^gdkng. 

On the outside walls are pLcturcs by Vang Ch"i-tan, 
reprcsefiting the sOtm^ and a pair of 

"^rnagic ej'es*' that follow the spectator. 

In Stfiwhic/i kmder die window, picture of a 
desolate bridscape with wild auiinaK which seem m 
be by Cliang HsiacMliLls. 

To die south-west, in the Ckifig^'u yUan |oine very 
fine wall-picntra of rnonis, but artisft mme lorst 
ViirijM'di' ifH. Main hall and western porrico, pkmres of 
Buddhist sages by Li Ya 
Bdstem portico, pkiures by Yang ChTtan. 

In die to die cast a pieniTc represenring the 

midi rii Nirvana (?j by Ch&ng Fa-shih. 

Tsung-fh'ih Jtnl, Pastietii and western wall* outride the 
gatr, paintmgi by Wu. Spoilt by colouring. 

In the buddha Hall, on the cast waU, picTum by Snn 
Shaiig-tzQ. 

In the small Buddha hall of Tripi^a court 

juoft, four Walls of painting* by Yin Lin and Li 

Ch^ang. 

In die chapeh ii pottraic of the Great Master 6n. by 
li Cb*tm^^li'ang. 

Citi*aJi^yen jsfl, Qunidr the grrai south gate, watl- 
paincings icprcscnting foredgn divinities, by Yin Lio. 
Outside the middle gate Co the ca^ atifl west, painimg 
by Lu Lhcig-chia. 

The walls arc very Luge. 

Picture of cranes by the secretary Hisidi Ch^t, widi 
poetic insciiptkin by Hn Chib-chang. Pk>eiiiKO by 
Liang Yu 4 mg on the pillar* of the Calligraphy i^vv 
lion. They arc uncompleted and not wotrfi looking aL 
Foancriy there were al^ small landscapes, but they 
have disapparOfh In the rmdi llc (office?) liaD of the 
Cemor*, landscapes by Wu. bm Judgifig from rhe 
works (of the master) the)' are not by Wu. Abo 
landscapes by Hsiao Yu, the prefect of Kudrcbou and 
by Liu dicng, and tn the rear office of the Director of 
Sacrificial Worship bndscipcs by Lung tisiiL 
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ssiL According to ?'ct Hsko-ydanS Hua Lu, 
tfacn; wrrr pitturcs by Clf^ii Sbath-chierj. 

JTM. According to P'd lisiio-yilM]. tticrc were 
p^dngi by Sim Slimg-^izu, 

K"ai~yth isfl According to P'd's llm Ln* dicre were 
paintings by T^'ao CburigrlaT U Ya, Yang Ch^i-tan 
and Chclig Fa-sltlh. 

AccofdLng Eo PWi Hm Lu, there were 
paintbigs by Chdig Fm-ihih. 

Y^ 4 jsmg J5i'u According to P^ei^s Hua Lu^ tiizzc were 
paintmgi by Cbftig Fa-stiiti and Li Ya. 

PAKT Ti: THE EASTJ&ftH tAHTAI.4 tOTANf? 

jjff. In ^kJn-cAich yUm^ scenes &iim hell* by "Wu, 
and "pestiknee dragons^*, which ire very fine. 

Ar both oida of the tripk gate, painemgs whieh look 
like Wn s’worlc. 

ssM. In the triple gate, pkrttrci by Wn, 
rqproefirttig ’"cipdling evil". Two Bodhhanvai by 
Cliang Sd^g-yn, which were nicyml there firora 
Clikng-iiian. 

In&tde the gur, die two walli to ihe 
east and the west have demoni and davtnMe$ by Wn. 
The drojinambnbctng mcnlu in the pordies of the 
Buddha f lull are alw by Wil 

[d the ViliiLra of the vegetable garden^ pictaics by- 
Wang Shao^-^ing. 

Chin^i istl. In the Bmldha Hall a clay scaiije of the 
Bo dbkjm ^A Miiirej'a untier the Bodhi tree, made 
according to dye mode (of j drawing) brought by 
Wang from the 'Wejtern ceginn$ in the 

»xond year of the ting-t^ ff a (a.d.66jJ* 

(Scvctal other d^y statues of BodhiMitvt*. and 
gimrdkm by prominent iithrs) . . In die main liall* 
on the eastern and western wolb, piciura sketched by 
Uu Knng-ch'cti and fiiibhed m coLourt by Chao 
K'an, rcpresenliiig V itTialalcI ni and Vairocma- Abo A 
hnliua T^ai-izti* by Liu Mao-t?, son of Liu fMng- 
2nd 1 piemrr representing Buddhist divitiitics 
AS^Lcnibting in the “ Westtm Lmd'', d^tdied by Chao 
Wii-tinm. The Satmi Subjects tor Mcditaiion and a 
scene of King Yama* iketched by LJti A-tsu. 
in yuan,, on the nonh waLL scenes from the 

Hwif-ym iDtn, sketched by Chang Fa^nu; on the 
fiordi wall, a Buddinst assembly and a ktidscape, 
sketched by Ho Ch'angrihnu. There arc also hiTmaii 


figures sketched by Chang Fa-dioii and oomplctcd by 
Chao K^an. On the eastern ant) western walls, 
pctiites of Maitma and of monks perfanning the 
prcMdak^a ceretnony, sketched by Wang Shao-ying 
and ootupleted by Ttnig Chung. Iti the wesmm 
gallery* a waU-painring done hi the tenth year of the 
K'ai-yQan era (A.D.723) by Wn Tao-tzG and iiuisbcd 
with colours hy Chai Yea. In the JuLOof thf THUg-eh^mt 
yuan paindngs of the Tm Dryhioru of HeU, sketched 
by Wu ChiagH3*ang and finished witt colours by 
Ch*eiL Ch*irtg-tzu. Qn the east waU* pictures of ifie 
"Weiicrn Lmd“^', rkndird liy Su Ssu-idintig ami 

.complctjcd by' Ch^CT Cb^ing-^ajL The pictuie of a 
Badhisaizva and pointings cm the lower wall of die 
inner gallery, skcDched by Wu Ching^B^ang and 
complcrcd by Ch*^n Ch'tng-tziL .. . In the main 
comTyard, walt-piccures of cbctmutitbukiing monks 
and divtnjiies, skerched by Chao Wu-tuaii* Liu 
Hs!ng“ch*'^n, ShiJj Nu, Liu Ho Ch*ang-stoii. 

elc_, ami com plered hy Ch"en Shu-ren and othm. ,, 
In the piccuj;cs illustrating ihe fih~fsanx tum and 
che VFiieh-rtflfJ^ silcm thcr* att "peftflence dragons", 
winch arc even better tk.tn rhotsc in Fu-hsicn ssti [in 
Ch'ang-cm), ^ , 

ssa. In the Western Ch'ari preoncE; cast end 
of the lull* a pictnre representing the Eight Kings 
ihviding therelks of the Buddlia* by Chan Tzu-ch'ien- 

Tir-yHit isu. East of the gate, nvo waiJ-piemra of 
demons and divmictes as well ai the sis BodhiBamaJ 
and scoacs from die sEtra of the Pure Land cm the 
RuddluHall and a Wind-god on the paviUoii am all 
the wort of Wei-ch^ilL The yeDow dog and the 
fdcon arc very^ fine, 

Hutrg-ikenj fja* Ficiutt^ by Ch"^ Ching-ycii and 
CJinftg Chih, 

ChuiwiiVHg Esil. On the tmow hlmd^i in the western 
poiticp, are picturta Uluitrating thr Hfi-yii rW 
(Record of W«lcm Rcgicma) by Yang Ting- 4 mang. 
Under (he triple ^te, picrures <rf two divine guardians 
by Chang Tsun-li. In the hall, ptcnrrcAof the Pi ire Land 
( AmitSb ha*) Pajadiic?) and Bhoitajyaguni*! Paradise 
by diengHstiti. 

Shing-tz u sjfl- In the norih-westetfi Ch^au prodner, 
pictures by Ch'Sng Hsiin, representing scenes from 
the sutra. Pimircs of Yimalakifti and oriiEri 

by Y mg T'mg-Jtiiaiig. 
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lluan^ap kmn. The picture of tlic Tuttg-Jhig (sacrLBcing 
to the eastern holy {mniniani?) is bfy Wu. The 
Li^n^-^hing chi (Description of the Two Capitak) is 
wrong in ttitmg that it is not a picaire by a famous 
mastCTH Tbetc h also a painting ty Wu XacHCzhiu die 
LaoHdiQn shrine north of the dtyp and a poem hy Tu 
Fu in whichbcaays’ 

'The Hve Saget stand togecher in dragan's robes; 
The diamond officen like wild gtese tn flight. 

When pai n te n Consider time men who went bcfbrcp 
Then Wp Tao-tzu a) one is master of thefield'^ 
ss^ PaincijLgs by Tung 

TVrft-mJ ssH. Pamlings by Cliait Tza-di'icn. They am 
not to beseennow. 

POSTSCRIPTUM 

l>s TifjE fifth year of the Plui-ch^ang eta Emperor Wn- 
(Sung ordered the destruction of the Buddhist temples 
and pagodas. Only two or three of them were preserred 
ill both capitals, and only a few of the funom 
pamtmgs tfi ihc temptes were sared. Ai the time rh^T 
were some coUectars -who had taken them olwaj and had 
them placed -uit the walls of their hnnseSk but only v^Ery 


few of those that have heen described above luive been 
preserved. Ecforc thai rime, however, die prime 
minister li when he was governor ot Ch&Jfii 

(ChefciangJ, had ordcrod the crecrion tsf the Kan4u «iL, 
and drb temple the only one that was not demoyed. 

Then he cDok all the wall-painrings from die lemples in 
hia distriet and placed them tn this temple. The fallow- 
ing are the most ttnpOitaEii: 

Ktj fCtii-Lkih VimAlakTftL 
T 4 j AfHaff: Mai^juM. 

Til A Bodhisatrva. 

HsfeA Six. Bodhisattvas. 

CArtPif Sfng-^y^- ADiTinkj^ 
id^: A Divimry. 
id- Ten Bodhisattvas (?) 
id.: Bodhjsoft^'as and Dlvuuties. 

CAdri Two Bodhmttvas (?^ 

Han Khfi: Four Groups ofdrcumanihsiktmg Monks. 

Lu Vim: Four Groups of drcumarrkb ttimng Monks. 

Wu TtftWs'u; Two Mouks.^ 

Ti^tf Demon and Divinities- 

FFiffljif TV-czil.' The Mauntain Summi at the Set. 


IV 

IT nmT (TW foUowm 


U'aj^g Wri was a lomcwbat younger cpntcm- 
porar)*- of Wu Tao“tzH, but die two painters 
probably never met and had nothing m cointnoti. 
He is rcpresaitoi by the Chinese hlrtoriani as the 
perfect gcndcmaji-painter to whom painring was 
never of greater impomjice than Im other arascic 
orrnparions, tcmriCr poetryi cailigiaph Vi and gatden- 
tng. in all of which he attained a degree of perfection* 
It may even be aifdy assnmed that Wang Wei 
^ould never have become so ftimous with posicricy 
if he had been active only as a pariii^r Pidnres are 
sooner lost or forgoUoi than poems, particularly in 
an eminently literary nadoii, whidi h one of dit 
reasons^ at noted befcrCt why Id Po and Ta Fu are so 
much better known than any of the pamters. Wang 
Wei^a lyrical poems are srih counted amemg the 
gems of Chinese liTeratuxe and have been enmsiated 
into various kngnagcsi tvlicreas no fiiDy aurhetni- 


cattd speometts of hk hmdi mrvivev We are 
resnicted mainly to more or lest tdiiblc copia or 
miitations after bts famous compositions and to the 
testiniriTtiei of Uctraty recatdi in our ittcmpti to 
obrnn some knowlMlgc about Wwig Wei^s im- 
pormnee aa a painter, 

Brausc of his established postrioo m the literary 
bistor}’' of China. Wang Wd's personal life has been 
well recorded. We Jenow the dates ofhts birth 
of his rArii sfiih degree, and of his appoininitncs 
fiot as 3 minor local o&idal in Sbatirimg and dicn as 
a junior censor at the coon. It is fiirtfaei tecorded 
that he lost hh mS: m 730 ami thenceforth spent 
most of his time in ^litudc, or with Buddhtir 
friends at Ins country home. Wang-di^uaii* m 
Shetm, and that at dte death of hk nai>ther he tunitd 
his place into a BuddMst monastery. The deep 
teligiom bent of his nature seems to have become 
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moxc and more mmiftijT tiow^els itie «rtid of hk life. 
He W23. to use die word^L oi Cliang Yen- 

■yiiaQ* **i iKsblc-mindcd tiniii who dcccjited the 
Buddhist tcachmgs". 

The momentous tvcaits which took place in 75^1 
when the impeml court was scattered and the 
palaoes of the capioJ tacketl by the soldim of An 
Ln-sWu bconghc abo a sudden diange in the life of 
Wang Wd. Alter a v nm attempt to save hmiself hy 
flighty he was forced by An Lu-shan to accept du? 
position of a censor at the rebers couiTp an event 
which Tivas cnimictl as a black ^poi on his ofhdal 
record when die imperial house was re-established a 
lew months later. Wang Wd was again imprisoned 
and would haw met die same fate as other febeh, 
liad not Iiis brother, who then stood in favour at 
CQtnt, been able to save him. 

iha at boct^sm unshakoi futhfulncss m the 
hnpcml Kouse was also c?:prcssed in a famous poem. 
The Frozen Pearf which readied the cars of the 
CitipCfor and lielpcd ti> save Him. He given an 
offidal charge in the household of the crown prince; 
bm he had then only a couple of years more to live; 
his death occurred in 759* 

Wang Wd's picTom! activity was evidenlly 
snrmgly coloured by his rdigiaps and poetic 
interests* The main part of Itis iEum comisted of 
Buddhist pictoTcs and of laudw^pes widi a poetic 
inidcrcnncuL He made several rcprevcniatiiins of 
VimalakiitJ. the legendary ascetic who according to 
a popuhir tradition had been staying in China long 
before the hicroducdoTi ot Buddhism* and who was 
paitkulady venerated by the painters for his 
unsullied puiicy of life and thought. Wang Wei's 
^'stylc name Mcs-ch^i, was coenposed after the 
name of this Buddhist teacher^ Wei Mo-ch'j, the 
Chinese ecjurvalcnt for VimaUkim. No less than 
four Viimiakirri piaufcs by Wang Wd are men- 
Uoned in die catalogue of the emperor Hiii-tsung s 
colleedcn; they indicate hii pirddccticm for the 
tnodf, even if nor all were cFitginals. Mi Pd trjeu- 
doiLS a picture of a Pratycka Buddha by Wang Wei, 
in whidi the painter had rnttodneed himself wearing 


a yellow mantle and 3 peacli coloured cap at dir 
Buddha's feet. 

Another of Wang Wei's figure painrings which 
may be recalled in this connedon rq^rcfsoitcd Fu 
Sbeng, a famous scholar of the third century 
who b said to have preserved certain s^rions of Shu- 
chin^ fTltc Book of I-iistory) from die burning of 
the hooks under Ck'in Shih Htuug-ri. This picture, 
which is mtmtioncd m the Hsiida-h^ und 

other c^ly books* has been identified with a small 
handscroii in the former Abe coJlecuon (Osaka 
Museum) (Pl.go). Tlie old emaciated man m scant 
clothing is shown seated on a straw^ mat at a low 
table* holding a scroll in his thin hinds. The figure is 
diown in lialf profile and die table is placed 
obii ciudy. but there ri no mdicatjon of a horuiontal 
plane except by the mat, it ii now \u a rather 
decrepit concliiion, the silk being full of crads^ but 
it is apparciiiiy not tmich restored. One may still 
observ'c the fine ink4mcs, and the sensitive charac- 
tm^adoti of the thin face bespeaks sympathy and 
close observation* The piemre is provided with a 
ntunber of imperial seals of die Sung period and also 
with impt>rtaiit cobphonf written by the emperor 
Kao-miug and some prominent artists, such as Shen 
Chom It has evidendy, at least siiice ilie Sung period, 
been accepted as a gmtiinc work by Wang Wd, but 
a closei examination has convinced me that tt is 
mnre Bkdy to be ^ carefully executed copy, prob^ 
ably from the very beginning of die Sung period. 

Wang Wei also executed some wall-paintings in 
Buddhist temptes in Ch'ang-an, for instance in Tar*u- 
-&L ssu and Ching^yOan ssu, and ako in the K"ai- 
ytkn tpnple in F^ng-hsiatigi ar some dbtgnce 
furtber westward, not far fixim liis country home at 
Wang-ch^uan. This was the place where Su Timg- 
p'o (m 1060) was so deeply fmpicssed by die I^tic 
beaucy of Wang WeiV work and tried to define it in 
contradbtmction tn a picture by die great Wu Tao- 
tzu m die same temple, Tung-p‘o"s poem has served 
more than any other rtcordi to iminortalizr die 
characteristic manners of the two Tang-painters, 
but btfijte wc quote the Sung poet we shoald like to 
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recall die cfearacterizaaons by the [cadiiig T*ajig 
critics of Wang Wd ai a landsc^pe-paiiits- and bh 
relatjcin to Wu TatMm They aie more restjained 
and cooler in tone. 

Chu Cbmg-hfiimn^i words in 'f* 

/iiiii In do not reveal any particnLiT acIjnii:ation for 
tlie mastor. He places Wang Wd in the second, or 
so called wonderful, class together with Li Chao-cao 
and wmc Irss-fcnown mm and writes: "^His lancL 
scapes and his paindngs of pmes and rocks were 
painted like tho!te by Master Wn, bm were oui- 
scanding for their sober style*'* The infdcmce $ecm9 
to be cha^^ Wang Wei followed Wo Tao-tzii as a 
Undscape-paiineft though his maimer of pain mg 
was somewhat neater and more refined, 

Chang Yen-yOaii‘s remarks seem to be based on 
more mthmtc obseryanons, yci they oiote 
critical' he wrote in Li-^ar wifig-hua f/ib Ghapt.X: 
'*Waiig Wa painted landscapes m a ityle which 
cotiiicctEd the old with the niodeem Many £ it these, 
now in hmily coUections, are pictures ralAurcd by 
workmen imd^r the dircchtM. of Yu-ch'ofig* Open 
miirshlands and dumps of trees hi ilie dhmjfci^ he 
painted in an excccduigly sketchy and blunt finlrion, 
and <m the otlinr LiaiiiL when he tried tt> vcozk in a 
more subtle atid refined TTrarmof^ he was still tiirthcr 
removed from the truth/* 

Whatever Chang Yen-yuan meant by qualifj'- 
mg words^ they certainly suggest a irtservc in 
regard to Wang WciV gcnins as a Undicapbtp wliicli 
IS no longer to be felt in che words ol la&r critics 
such as Su Timg-p^o and Tung Ch^i-ebang- To 
them he was one of the greatest masters of liis age 
the originator of all that was best and puicst in 
Cbinese landscape-painting and the founder s>f the 
“Southern Schoor*. The significance of this ciasri- 
fixation has ahcaJy been cough! y indicated m nut 
discussion of Li SsuTmin's posmon as foe foiiido of 
the *'Northern School”, and foe LmplicutioTti wiil 
gradually become more evident du ri n g auf sniidy of 
landscape painters of later periods. 

More important fiutu 2 psychologic^] and iirsfoe^ 
OC pomt of view- arCi however, the rematts mated 


down by the congenial Su Tung-p'o after his -visit to 
the temples in Feng-haiang where lie was conftonted 
wiili some fitpcrb creations by Wu Tao-tzii and 
Wang Wci. They contain in condensed poetic form 
the fimdanicntal ideas which have served as guidance 
for later critics in dicir aitcnipts to charactcritc foe 
iwo masters- Timg-p"o wTote {Shih chi, lV) t 
' When I went to see die pictures by Wn in foe P'u- 
m^n and K^aj-yiian temples where - at the castcni 
pagoda of K'ai-yuait — M-onfo*! also Imd left some 
traces of his hmslifc I saw among foetn rwo painimgs 
qum: imsurpassed.Ta<H^ indeed, was bold and ft ee; 
grand as the colling waves of the seai his hand moved 
as gwiFrly^a^thcw-md and the rain; dicrv was life even 
in the places where the btxcsh had not reached. 

'"The brilliinit halo {of the Buddha) rose above 
die peaks and die dense trees, like the sun in foe cast. 
Tlic wise man (ij-* Buddha) was (represented) 
lipeakma alx^ut silence and cstincoon (NLrva^). 
Those who imdcrstoud were wailing and weeping, 
while those who were only slightly touched placed 
cbor hands on ihcir heaxB- The batbarian diicfi and 
numberless devils were ruslnug forward* pushmg 
out their heads like sca^tmilcs* 

"'But Mo-ch'i, w'ho was 3 horn poet, carried the 
tragrant Iris* ai his waist [as he said tu ^ poemj. 
Today 1 hit painong on foe wall; it is like his 
posrmi, pure and rineere. All the pupils (of the 
Buiidha) in the Jetavana garden ate as thin as ama¬ 
in dieir hearts foe passions art as dead as asbes and 
cannot be rekindled. In ftont of tlte gate dine are 
two clumps of bamboo; foeir snowy^ stettu art 
attached to frosthoiJml wou. MoKrhT r^^hed 
beyond die shapes. Her had die wings of an Im¬ 
mortal to $uar ibo\T die cage. 

'1 sa w the twoi berth were dirindiy beaurifol - but 
as to Wang Wcj, I tcurc m silmcc, without a word." 

Wang Wd"$ picture in foe K"ai-yiian temple 
muse ludeed have been soraefoing quite out of the 
conimonHi hui it may be doubted whedicr it ever 
appeared morcsO foanin foe pt>c:tic interprcEaiicrti uf 

1 Thr Chih^o™: Acowdang to Ga^ fl&a4> ifnjjfsrafTJitf, riie 
rottofwlliilh SI rased Ai 1 corminalivir. 
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Sti Ttmg-p^o, who like Wang Wei was a ptit-r as 
^vrli as a painter. No one lias haxtt imclmtoocl tlie 
geiiiusof Wartg Wd tJian hc^or berter csplabicd it to 
postent}^ Hr ctid it several times but most suoanedv 
in the often ijuoti^d words: "When enjoying myself 
v^ith Mo-ehl's poems I find piciures in diem: when 
looking at Mo-JiTs piemn:^^ i findin them poeIlls‘^ 
To illustrate or support this idea he quoted Wang 
Was poem cm the picture reprefcmtmg ^^Mist-rain 
at Laii-t^ien*\ which rcijitained the following lines; 

“From the Blue itiver white stones project; 

Ou the waters of jade a tew rod 
On the moimrain paths no rain as yet^ 

But the air is moisty ami w^ct£ the clothes.^^ 
Tills is Mixh*i*s poem, diongh some one objected 
and laid that an amateur had arhlftrl ic on 
piemre.^ However that may have been, it must be 
admitted that die poem contained die vision for a 
picraie. 

Later appranatious of Wang Wei by the **gentle- 
uran painters^pOr represeutames cf the JiiiLii 

arc more or Inss in die same vriup smd they reach a 
culmination in the wtirings h\ Tung Ch'Hcii*atig, 
Jri liii colophons he has coutrihuEcd imny ititcTcsr- 
ing remarks aboiii Wang Wefs manner of pamtuig 
and favourite motifs, as for instaiire die following:* 
“Yu-ch"faig (Wang Wd) conrspondi among the 
painters to YtHchim (Wang Hsi-cMi) among the 
calligraphjsts: there have been such men in the 

^ Sti Tmij^'aV colpfiliQii iv qixutad bt jia'a, jnA 

iiJ 111 * t, vihh. rtiincu ^liffETcaacicv 

^ Fruii3> Tiifi^ Ijbn iijun^cEj in JjbiFAjwfJi 

bfirs-jinp lU^ U lit 

* Ttif If 'iwt fm Tticn fD ihc tiljrrflLii'nil^ Xh^ WVmJkiicf^ llif 
JsiKiL-ctlil uf X which SCT™* tO luiUg JaiJf Ulf ^UU 
or riiif lexELitr of iioiief, rodtr. ntocutijnj, trcMiPiH^. or other 
denpQiia Id a Lmdsrafic. bi=cn vxihjm^v cbmfied 

uurbf 26 ikTii-Fipfivs-waniR by ubinrja,' aiidlnn 

and Ming timn, l‘Mcr|irtE«3 In Eii|i|iuFl hy S. Tiki (TJirtr 
m Onmii! Pmn!\nj(^ pp 47 ^+ii) and hfv Hkigoimt! 

Trrmf Olvn? Piditwif}. Thje thK-rumed atithdr 
giTci the IhUiTwiitg li«: 1. (hirmp-^&hrr wTiiikks)^ 

a. Lkitrh-tifjM ts'idri i^coniued hemp luitci). tCMlW (liiDC the 

vttfu at lotiE Ipivh), jp_ ifini i}\kz rwun of ropc^p 

VctiMW (hkfcrai^od dxmJf QTihimiJcr 6. C^A- 

mn if'm <tikc iKiratiiii iM£t}. 7 , jj'w fEkc the hair of 

fl. !riu*-hi^i> n*iwi (MUfttibhnp the cddki. of water), g. Vii- 


wodd. Some years ago 1 saw a Hsuck'^hian^ 
(Snow on the River) in the posj^esdoti of the great 
scholar Hsiang Yiian-pien in Chla^hsing. It had no 
painted "wrinkles' hut only contours. The itniia- 
lions made of it in later dmes^ such as Wang Shu- 
ming’s C/aiejj-Jtu f‘w (The Chioi-ko Pass)p arc in 
regard to hrudi-wtiik and ideas rather like Li 
Chiing-shcr's (Chao-tao^s) wort* and 1 doubt didr 
Eiidifiilnesi to Wang Wd^i style. Then* in Cli'ang- 
au, I acquired Chao Ta-nien's copy of Waug Wei's 
Hit-dinmig (isttig-iuu (Tilt Wdkgc at dijc Lake 
on a Btiglii Summer Day), and this too had no Sne 
wriukitrs like the HsHeh^hian^ scroll of the liiang 
family. It seemed to me that this copy Vi-as not quite 
so effective as Yu“ch*cng^s picnire, became the great 
maiter^s 'divine* works arc very rcmarkahle Ibr 
their wrinkles. Although Chao Ta^en was able 
and rehned, he did nor take pains iu making 
wriuklei, and consequctitly something was lacking 
m his brmh-wock: he grasped only one aspect of 
Yo-rh^eng^s art. 

“Finally I also acquired Kuo Chung-shffs draw¬ 
ing after the Wang-dfuan scroU whirb showed a 
lor of fine "wrinkles*. According to iradidon the 
ongmaJ picture w-as in Wu-liu (al [Lmgehou), and 
since it was said to be a tiadug, it conld not be very 
far cenioved (notn the origiiiaL Yet, tlie pcturo f saw 
was a common thing and not suffident to enable me 
to feum an opinierp aUiur his styde of pajndng/'* 

titn H'tiTT ifllkx' tmia drnpi}* fu, £444r?-sii'^jit tj*Kn [rx^nfiiicd 
W€JO(tS. II- fi'im piktf lumpi- of alum), ix f€*rrtt 

(like wraik^ on ■ fade). ii_ 7^ rM-p"i (ran made by 

i bg Mt). 14 , Hna\\fv-pUu‘un [oiti ofi hu^ m), ij. Mj-ya 
jCiw fUtc bnriet" terrh), frt. (ItkeiLc luEiia of a bdt)* 

Bill ibcrc Emc, Jkl SEEjid aiboirC, djO Vn ^^irTT iri* bjhI fSUlilidAUUtl^ to 
thia list: No-S h ^<jni,cUmn4Kllkd CVludri-j'iifi fenn wAutni or 

rcJliii^ ctoudi)^ No. TO Ei pncT3caIiy tticr same as ff'iw 

freKtiibiiiij^h iiam ud}. Other Inrmi <if"ifcTiiiklripT:qnrwcd in iht 
Sang fterbeJ aei 7'citf-fcw h'wi (liiLc rvna halv» ftf j spEt bom) , 
Mi Fd had 3 f^ckl ^ckEtiiit^ incthod ciJini iCiitt. Tsdiertju 
Yen Wcfi-jcaei luctf u'hji ^iponncd tticMm-like^fDkca) znd 
rztuxng 4 WTt Qt coutbroKl inEibnd described oi 

h'lin CELdl-i pnJkd iip fromUTiid), Hie wrinkki and bnuh- 
stfidcei oTTang Ym lonicrimKdesoibcd m T*irh-ksim rj’vtf 
^likf iron wre»), The study nf tfit ts^un^fa bccjunc lo ibc cnnci j 
kind df gio^lialagy: they «w m tbfiH liir cncisr tangible exprw- 
UUUi aT tbe rajpectivc painrcti" Endividliil Style ami (cmperxmea^iL 
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In the contuiD^dcm of this tij^scxiptioii of Wang 
Wci$ painiings Timg Ch'ir^^ang mcDtioas a small 
snow scene by Chao Mcng-fiiT iti thr po^sirssiciii of 
general Yang Kau-yu* ^^ramrkabie for its tranquil 
diiirance and limpid light" whicht according to the 
writer, showed dose dq^endence on Wang Wci in rhe 
brush-work and the manner of the wrinkles. Tuiig^s 
cririca! acuTnen seems have been direcEod piind- 
pally cowards the '‘wnnkles'" in tlic landscapes oi ilie 
old. mastcisj and he says definitely that Wang Wd 
was tlie first to use thk kind ol fmislimg and 
modelling bnish- 5 Tr<.?ko in order to render the 
texture of tlie soil and the entstv characcer ot stones 
and jnoimditis. “From Wang Wd omvardt^^ he. 
writes^ "^the poimers starred to use wrinkles 
and die Sowing ink (or rimed wash) metkoJ 
yli). He dianged the luetliDd of painting 
Just as Wang Hsi-chih changed the maiiuer of 
Chung-yu. It was as marvellom and admirable as 
the soaring of chc fetig and the huang/* 

Tung Ch*i’<h*ang, who (Londdered Wang Wd as 
his amstic ancestor, the head of the Simthera 
School^ iiad no doubt as good a knowledge of the 
rnaster^s ait as w'^s^ittamable in the Ming period, but 
to what Extent this was based OJi pictures of unques- 
rionablc anthmtidty' b dilfiruk n-ll. Same of 
Timg*!? colophons are attached to pictures W'hick are 
more like early ctipies thrm like origtmkH yet, on rhe 
other hand, it must be admitted rliat %vc arc indebted 
to him for mi>fE nf the knowledge abtnir Wang 
Wei^s arr that is snll avpilablc. sliaE have 
occasion to temnj to him severd rimes. 

Most famous among Waug Wd*i great bud- 
Scapes was apparently — to judge by the uumber of 
copies still exisieui - the so-alkd Wang-ch^mn 
scroll id which the paiuurc liad given u detailed 
illustrari VC presiaitatiaii of hb country-boiue at Lan- 
t^itn near Feng-bsii^jig ui Shen^id It has been 
rcprodiKed repeatedly m pahniiigs aa Well a5 in 
stone cngraviDgs; the Lttcr weir CKecutcd, at least iti 
part, on the very spot of the former W aiig hcnxic ai a 
kind of historical remrd or mcmcml to the great 
painter through whose aermry the logdity had 


gained its tame and become i place ol pilgrimage: 
for poets and actdoveis. The cngrivtngs were 
supplemented by u chmnidc, liir r ft i/s, 

containing biographical intbriiiadon about 'Wing 
Wei and a list of other amstt and poets who had 
been active diere (PL 91). 

Tlie original piemrer, whidi b said to have been 
bequeathed by ihe paiufcr to tbi; temple at Wang- 
rh hian may have been lost at a cuutpamrively early 
period, bm its £ime spread wide, and rite compiisi' 
noil became knoiMi thrcsuglt a timnber of copies 
amoiig which die one made by Kuo CJnmg-dn-i at 
the beginning of the tenth century seems to have 
been die most imporcint. It served for die reproduc¬ 
tions in 5tciae cugraviugs and probably also for 
painted copies of the Sung and early Yilan periods. 

The mmi complete id ea of the general Jedgn and 
the vanons nttJtifi mcltided in ir is offered by the 
•aigrav^iugs wHiich^ however, on the odier liand, arc 
cut!rely devoid of pictorial atmosphere. The idea of 
die painter seems lt> liave heeu to give a dioramic 
prescntaeiDn of Jiis esptc, which ciuetided along the 
baiiki of the Wang river. The urufying dements of 
the dedgn arc the winding river, wliich appears and 
disappears ai various places, and the mountains 
whichibmi a conrinututi range in the tiackgroimiL 
Between these and divided mio sections by trauv 
versa! liiilockSp he spreads out the groves and or-^ 
diarJs, gardens an dculrivated fiekbandthe biiililmg 
compounds enclosed by high faiccs. Everyrhing is 
pul down writh an. accuracy Iwml on dose obsen^a- 
tioii of nanirc and rcficccuig a kind qf inrimacji' that 
must have been inspired b)' ^ cleq> attachment to the 
place. It ri not a portrait landscape in tlie western 
of the term. The fonmtions of nature tiave 
been urihzcd ratlicr ficelyai a fmuic by svhich the 
buildings and the gardens, etc, are set off In orher 
wi^ttls, the paiurcr hat w oven Iris drcairu onJ 
on the warp of actuui obscrvarioris, or hr hat steeped 

t fiQrr hisTmcj} infiirmaDiici k rh r W/^ang—A'mo iicmU jimI ifi 
irpixiductioi] in ue 1 jiiirrN jrticllf Lei 

Z^tfdnjR^ I, AddiCloaa] mfctiiijtjoa hf}. C. RigiWHi 

m iJi£ Htiit review, m. p. 5 !*i 
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tlicsc m dic atmosphere: of a tircA'ing visioiL The 
jirmdc transpC’Sition i\ quite free within the limits of 
the prcvailini; fomial condinDm. The relative pro- 
porrion between the various clcmctits such ^ 
moiintaimf trees, bmldiiig^, heats and the like is 
arhitiarv, and their juxtiposittoti js liilluenceJ ty 
tllnstridve tadier than pictorial ideas. 

In the cariicr painted copies, which may date from 
die btter parr of the Sung dynast)\ u\d\ os the 
pictures belonging to l^rofraor Kobayashi and to 
ProJresaor Kabuka m Kyoto, we may notke dir 
shading or tnotkliing of the nifumtain ercvfm with 
p*wijd the wmikleifcsemblmg spread-out hemp 
fibres^ and also ail attempt to suggest by graditiems 
of light and shade an enveloping amiospherc and 
something of an aerial petspecdvc- These pictorial 
suggestions are almost conipJeteiy missing in the 
ktcT ttprodncdoiis whkli^ however (ininost: cases)| 
have the advantage of greatrr compkttam^. Among 
these may he recorded ihe [ong scroll m tlie 
Seattle Art Museum, probably troni the begimiing 
of die Ming penod^ and iwo larcr more sehematk 
vcTsinm in die Preo: Gallery, not to mentian one ur 
two in pnvatc posscssiopK 

III dbe early copif?s the coloumig in rather slight, 
consisting mostly of yellowisli, greenish and 
brovvnidi Lints* whereas the heavier colotmi^g in 
bter <Hie 3 serves lu emphasize die ckoonitive rfitCT. 

Aiiotlier piemre by Wang Wd which lias called 
forth much praise and diiois&ion and many imito^ 
timis, is the Chimi^,4um h^kh^iti f\ Clearii^ 
after Snowfall on the MouiTtnms along a River. 
Thb picrure is, however^ not mendoned in the 
Chinese reentdi before the latter parr of the Ming 
pcritidt by Timg Ch‘i-di ang and Cliang Clf ou* 
The picture seeuas , as a matter of fact, to ha ve been 
imnirtliing of a discovery by Timg, if wt may 
bciicvc hts own words expressed in colophons and 
reported in Hua-yeu, as hallows:* 

"In the autumn of this year 1 heard that Wang Wd s 
Cbiaiiq-shtisi ksiielxiji scroll was in the possession 
of Feng Kung-sbtL [ immediately asked a Iziend to 
go to Wu-hn (Hangchou) lo borrow k. Kung-shu 


conddered the piemre as predous as his head, his 
eyes, or his braiii, but when he learned about ruy 
passion for Yn-di*cng he made an exception to meet 
my desire^ 1 Eisted for three days; then J unrolled u 
and saw at once that it really was in the same style as 
the little Chao M&ig-fii (previously mentioned)^ Lt 
made nic very happy. Yu~^"£ng said about lum- 
self: Tn diis life [ am a vagrant nonsen deal poet, in a 
foriutT life I was certainly a paiuter\ I liad never 
Kxn a genuine work by him. but imly thoughr of 
such in my heart. Now 1 found that the picture of 
my thoiigiits corresponded lo reality, h it possible 
that in a former life t entered Yu^K'eng^s studio and 
saw bmi scared ai liis woik and that tlic impressions 
of former ways have nor been forgotten?'*® 

Tung dieii wrote a colophon to die painting, in 
which he said omotig odicf things that ^^alrhoiigh 
there were many great painters before Wang Wei, 
skilled hi every branch of tlieir art, they could not 
express a spiritual quality in tbcir landscapes^\ 

The actml discovery of the picture was rtLimd in 
another colophon by its ovmer, Feng Kiing^^hiu 
According to him, it had been lost for a long time^ 
because it was hidden in a lacquered bamboo tnbe 
that scr^red as a diHir bolt in an oLd house near 
Hou-tsai mm (in Wudiu). C5iie day thii tube 
broke into picce^i and out of it dropped three scrolls, 
one of them bring die picture. '"At hrsc 1 did not 
believe in ir, huC alter looking at it several umes my 
spirit w^as oroiisccL I dosed my door^ huntjeJ incense 
and made myself &ee from all other things, and then 
1 felt the spirit of the mountains, die hesimess of tbe 
streams, and ifac mist over die spring garden/" Re 
describes the refinement of the execution bv means 

4 

of iOmc metaphors and says finally; "h was really 
Mo-d/i^s refined spirit, fiiscd into ivarer and ink, 
which produced this precious dung"'. 

Does this piemre w^lucb aroused such a high 
degree of enthusiami m connoisseurs like FSng 
Kung-shu and Tung Ch*i-d:i‘aiig still exist? Some 

*■ Some miiirjr vuiatioTti hi ttu* tsset uxiit in iLs teprima In 
SW-fcuj/imj, ITT, and ftji^Hyirr. IH. |x:i7. 

■ From /Jud ym in 111. 17- 
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ftuikiits think thac the i^ucsuon diould be answered 
in the aftmianve, but others are more doubtful. In 
any case, there ate $ciU some intefcsdng versions of 
the puctare, two of th^ foTmcil yin the possession ot 
the well-kj3owTi Chinese coMector Lo Ch&n^yo, who 
did not hesiraie to declare them hoih as originals by 
Waug Wei. T flaw the one in 1922 m Lo Ch 5 n-yfi*s 
house in Tientnn (but I do nut know where it b 
now), whereas the orher had been acquired a year 
or two earlier by Professor Ch. Ogaw'a of Kyoto, 
now also a maji of the past (Pk.934 9j and 94—9ft)- 

This pjctuiv represents only pare of the whole 
eomposirion^ bur k is aprompauied by colopJicHii by 
T imp Ch*i-th^aiig and Feng Kiing-shu {feom which 
quotations were communicated above) and by 
iater men* It ccnisiscs of a long expanse of quiet, grey 
w^ter out of which creviced stones and split redes 
lift their mr^W'-covered liiimps. Spare trees grow on 
spits of land jutdng out from rocks and in the 
cracks bemeen the humps. On tlie opposite side of 
tlie w'atCT a moimtatit range is silhouetted m white 
and greyish tones against 4 darker tky\ rcpeding at 
some places into soniechuig mvisiblc - an infinite 
space enveloped by die liare of evaporating smow 
- m atmosphere of deep repose. 

This poetic, not to say <'onjl , appeal reveals the 
t3f>iLdi ot thought of a great tnasLcr, though the 
pictoFial expression ia m some respects nnpecfecr.^ 
The bhmt outlining of the uTinkles and contours of 
the rocks ^ dasnirbuig; it makes them look like sacks 
or bohteit roddng on the water. Tlic trees in the 
foreground are also delimsited in a hard and dry 
manner, whereas other dements, sudi as the few 
small figures and the sailmg-boar^ are sctiiirivdy 
drawn. The same tnequality may also be observed 
in the eentotmi ot the mountain range in the back- 
gnrniud: they arc at some places very delicate and at 
other places exccssjvdy accentuated. This incon¬ 
sistency li^tU inevitably to the condnnon that die 
original picture has been subjected to a posterior 
"'rrstorariun^^ when mmi of the brusb-lincs were 
retraced in a way dctrimenfal 10 the chanicrcr of ibc 
original picture. 


i}i 

It is thus under present con^dom not easy to 
doddc when the somewhat disfigured picture 
actually was executed. If wc accept the venikts of 
Tung Ch*Hdi*aiig and ftiig Kung-shu expressed in 
tlie above-meniiottcd colophons, the picture should 
be dasrified ai of the Tang pedod - a possibility 
difficulc ro accept or 10 disprove owing to the 
deforming tcistoraticm, which may Jtave taken place 
after the composition of the encomiums; bnt the 
best preserved parts of it give the impression of a 
work executed before the Sung periotL 

Tlie otiici picture mentioned above is more than 
twice a^ long the Ogawa scroll and coinprisesi a 
more complete rendering of the some motif - die 
snuvv ni dimg on mckv shores and on distant 
rnpimtimis along a over* or the mood of an early 
spniig day - such as may be experienreJ in Hang¬ 
chou in February — when after an abundant snow- 
fail the air is liraw With moismre and everv fotm 

* r 

mvdoped hi a liazy mist. The effect b suixessfijlly 
rendered lu tbepicEure by a prevailing4oftgo:y rone 
which is also observable m die reproducrioii. The 
raccimoTi i$ iKumdvcly tmified* there are no traces of 
retouebes or repairs, ^nd the w mikf rs of the rocks 
and mountain slopes are cendeied according m lire 
pattern known as "fibres ol lotus leaves*" 

The picrurc is evidendy uai of the same period 
nor by the same hand as the scroll described above. 
Tr is altogether a bener imified pictorial ittidcriiig of 
the chjiractciistie motif which Iterc has bcoi 
interpreted with a touch which reniindi us of Yuan 
rather than of Tang pametng. 

The picture in the Pabcc Musesnn called Snow 
Scene in Moontains. which also was shown in tltir 
Lonilon exhibirirm of 19j 5 (PL98}, trprvicnts 
mounums TTsing in sucrroiw tfersi the one behind 
and above the other, die last teaching almost to the 
upper liorderJ Tlie pointed peaks are accenuiated 
by white snow and stand oui: m concra&r to the dark 
sky. The mountains have 2 green tint, but the bare 
trees and the small houses ait drawn in ink and 
^ wM, 
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iuxctimatal with white. The whole thing seems to 
hive darkeoed and consei^ucaily now tmija a duller 
jtapttssion than origmallvi but it has still a dehnite 
exprcssionistic appeal apart from its deccjmtive 
efieOn The anpciur Chlcn-limg praises it in an 
inscripnon as a work of ie period which, 

atrording to tlie SAiWft'if should be ascribed 

TO Wang Wd. 

Somewhat related to tins, though morn incimate, 
ik the large album leaf tortiTtrly m the (danchu 
household collection which is known as Snow on 
the River (Jfme/t-iFisi fu) or Snow Du the Ford. Hie 
pieturc seems to have h^n cut our of a larger 
eotiiposidon and reutounted jti die Sung period^ 
when the emperTn: Fliii-tsong wrote the title on its 
tuargin for, has the sfrip with the writing been 
KraiLsTerred from anmher picture?) In ifiai Tung 
Ch^i-chang added a tolophou in which he says that 
a niintber of experts examined rhe picture in his 
studio and agreed that iz was painied by Wang Wei. 
Ttic same opimoji is repeated by the emperor 
Ch"icn-lmig (Ph97)i 

On the rocks in the cetmc of the composuion arc 
some low biiildings and leaflet tteea^ A hruTsedx^at 
ts bemg pokd across the soctti, and on the turther 
sliorc some snowy roofs stand out agaimt the sty^ 
Tlic niDist atmosphere tliat iollow^im an abimdanr 
mowfdl envelops the whole scene in a tone of grey 
mist. The is somewhat smiiiaf to that of the 
CliLoiij^SituTn tisTirlf-chi f*ii, but rendered in a more 
primitive wisty*Tlie snow lies heavily on the grotind 
as well as on the housa* the ttees and the figures in 
the boat; it is die pnimpd cleoienr of the pictorial 
expression and it has btcu utilized with great skill to 
aeceiituate die forms as well as the wide expanse of 
grey water between the undulating diote hues. The 
piemre may be described as a eolmiristtc essay m 
grey and white* ^ippculing through its economy of 
tncatis. But not knowing the ottginaJ* we must 
abstain from expressing any opinion as to Its period 
of execution. 

The pictures described above form a ^ly 
homogeneous group and though most of them soetn 


to have been exEcuted after the T"ang periodr they 
may be accepted as more or les characteristic of a 
typeof landscipc that originated with Wang Wei. ft 
was said by one of die old writers that Wang Wet 
“bridged the old with the ncw"\ a statement which^ 
tightly tuterpreied:, may be said to mdicaie his 
intermediate position in the history of Chinese 
iandsLUptspainriDg, His compositions are still to a 
large extent based on illustrative dements = dosdy 
observed and readereJ with great exactness ~ but 
these axe not simply strung h jgeth^ or displayed in 
more or less decorative conibioations^ but form 
mtcgcated parts of a larger moot, ^ complete scene 
rvhich Jm not only a formal but also a pictorial 
unity. The various dements arc cn-ordhiated in a 
unified rpace (or on a dioramic stage) and steeped in 
an atmosphere suggested by pictorial means. The 
vision of the painter has a wider range than that of 
the earlier masters-, he penetrates deeper into nature 
and transmits his observations or txpcncncc$ w^tth 
individual accenti, 

Nothmg seems ttJ have given him grater enjoy- 
ment or made a stronger appeal to his cieauvc 
imaginariofi tlian new fdloi stio-w — that very light 
and fugitive, and yet so powcrfiil medium which 
within a few mometits can diange the whole aspect 
of 3 landscape. Snow docs away with all distracting 
features and aceentuatrs tlie essential forms, bringing 
unity into a view like the brush of a great master. 
Wang Wci returacd to the motif over and over 
again, as appears from the lists of bis works; and, as 
far as we may |iidge frcmi the picnires mcncLoned 
above, hr understood how to tnmmiit its reposeful 
harmony. 

Anmng tile forty pictures ascribed to tiie painter 
in Hsuan^io huiir-p\t at least a dozen are siow^ 
scenes and thr^c arc others mentioned elsewhere.^ To 
quote all the rides would be of little because 
diey are not very infottnarive; some arc empty 
views such as Snow on a Thousand Peaks^ Snow 
by a River* Mountain Cottage in Snow, etc.. 

^ fmgi rn, 17 md Fergumn, tp, 
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while others have a ceatralizsrig human motiC as for 
itumnec, Angling m Snow. Bkhhng Riteweli in 
Snow, Passing the Ford in Snow, T}ie Pa 
Bridge in a Sno^s'SCOon, presuimbly a more 
dramadc scene, not co niennoD the much discussed 
picture called A Bamna in Snow, which svai 
enddaed by some of the philisdtics for its Appiarent 
neglect of the proper seasonal charactcrisrics. It 
becamCj, at a matter of het^ a habit in the Sung 
peuod and later to call every old-tashioned snow 
Lmdscape Wang WcL Critici pointed our that the 
signatures were often forged in order to give the 
piciures liigher valuci in die market; and Mi Fei had 
good Tcasuii for his rcroarh:: “Painrings of snow 
scenes Ijy Chimg-^ian artiste in a style reseniblmg 
iliac of Wang Wd art mtially hailed as the masrerV 
works". 

The shmlariiy bctwtsn the binding effect of snow 
and th at of the brush^w'ork of a great master noted a 
few lines above may, imieed^ be more than a fanciful 
cornpaiison. It n possible that Wang W<n\ use of 
snow, a niatctial iactor^ to unify liis pictures, paved 
the way to the gcnml vogue of motiochrcnnc, 
winch IS sajd to have followed in the ivakc of his art. 

It is troc that Wang Wei alsti paintol other moiift, 
other moods of Nature, such at garckn scenct of 
spring and summer, or die barv svmd-swqjt trees of 
mtimm, but die rmgt of his coucs:pt 5 watnot very 
wide. Tike the great poets of hn dme he returned 
over and over again to ceruin favourite sccnesp 
«pressing them with ternarfcablc sensiti veness and a 
rraliTarion of their evoarive signiflcajice. His art 
reflected the keenness of his obserying eye as well as 
the respond of his sotih and it made him beloved as 
only a true poet can be. No printer has bem hailed 
with more mspiiiog words than tho$c wriTten by Su 
Tung-p‘o on Wang Wd; they arc worth rcpeaiiDg: 
^'Mo-ch^ reached beyond the slupei He had the 
wmgt ol an Immoml to soar above th* cage. 

It is surp^htng to find that none of the pictnrd by 
or alter Wang Wd which have survived is executed 


atcordmg to the so-called or the pV m0 

ttxhnique* f c. with a broad brush and fiedy flowing 
tnk, because tbis manner of painting is said to have 
been preferably employed by the later adherents of 
the saxutlcd Suuchem Schi^Kil* We shall have 
occasion to rctum lo it repeatedly in disciisstng 
certain printers of the Sung and Yimt periods. The 
traditional statement that this kind of ink-printing 
started with Wang Wei fiinb support also in 
the Essay on Landscape Painting which hjis often 
been included among W^ng Wds wntings, 
though ir ts obxionsly not compi>icd by the master 
but by 4 Uter representadve of tlic Southern SchooL 
In view of the mditian and the fact that dir ideas 
CTprossed m ihe essay perpetuate Wang Wefs 
amtude to Imdscape-prinung, we will quote here a 
few extracts from the firvt s^on called ''Secrets of 
Landscape**, which mav serve t<j give some idea 
about the general ijfmd of this essay.* 

"‘In die art of pamtmg ink is the foremost; by it 
the characteristics of uanirc may be pertecied and 
the creator's works completed* In a pictnte of a few 
inches may thus be represented the sccncty of a 
tboimnd IL East, west, soudi and north appear 
before the eye; springs summer^ autumn, wnter art 
bom under the btush. 

"‘One should start the oudines of the water 

^ Tlic tc 3 t of Jjjja-riiirA li baduikd b 6c coUccicd 

works oTWang Wcki^icii by Cijt> Tim-cb'crifi (t,i737) iind in 
vnnntu Jlfcil. In tlic pTctc* lO ihi* cdricm 6 e «ljt€C staler 
ihn miiir pair m ihc tnt wa* cat^jwri d.«ir tahkla 
Ku£tw6nng Hr taprcsicf, bowevet, ihr opiiiHin that 

nbcilc: thing WM die oornipvdtuib of t latci mnn who 
''bcHTAwed tbt mme of Yivrii^aig*^ fWwg WaJ; ihc lEuon 
whif be iiifludfi n irmrng Wang wEMkik the £u.t 

ihit it has bcni mo- "ottni cfuoted Yii—wotlii^ fFKl hjw- 

served ji* ^ piictr fb(r painicCL It wooid he i Ica-Tc 
Tb= K£xt u ETziiienrU wifh varistifini' m iiilTl.iijat 

r^irintx Midi A ^/Wr-hufl kiii-k'dH. and vehm 

li hflj btu^ EESisldTcd bun ibrc-li^j htre 

most of these iimiliWia tax tnoomi^v:, fbr miiancr^ EHio&hlkt 

AJtrTCl^r''l mmiirif iti mid A’lUKj-ITT, jntbluihed ID f-l'Ael^lt I^fU; 

P^eKkasdr S. Eh^ctf^s In Revue da AfU Adah^^ l^tT, 

Mrt GrustbaniY pEiiphtct tTel. Pii/fi^guar, j^ta; 

CrniMi iTaiulsii^ by A. irotf Hcrdicr m .Slnoi i^ijo mil (6e 
icomd hilf wf the iMyJ br JiiTnrv l‘lefitr in Ojleniaf, ^nrkr., 
Tnirwir r-rtni't^ uvcTc Fcodi^ed ItSlO En^lbh by Coki and 
Whaley. 
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md avoid making mountakts BoAhiig Thfti 

one ihoiild lay out the branching roadi and. tjot 
mntf fi them into nuc oDntumous big road. The mam 
pcik must be made very high and lofty, the simlJar 
moimtarns should ^treceb forward and impress the 
spat where a lienmt a hut u wtuaici Some hmnani 
dwcUiiip should be placed on the banks of the 
water. Around the vdlagc there should be numerous 
trees to term a grov?, and their bnnch» should 
embrace their tnmts. Tlie mountains should be 
made steep and the water rusliing right dowut it 
should not be made ninnmg about m confusion 
firom the springs. Tlic lerry poet should be qmet 
The walking men should be frw. The rowing-boi^fs 
and the bridges on poles should be high md lofty, 
but the beats in whkh the fidicrmm are angling 
should be flat so that they do not meet with 
obftTuctiom. 

"Between the overhanging dangerous clife some 
strange trees may be placei and diere sbouid be no 
passages wherr the mountain sides are steep and the 
peaks predpicous. The far suminks abouljl reach the 
clouds and dbappear in the hrey tone of the distant 
sky^ The place where the water com« out in 
abundance shtmlJ be enclosed by dear tnountains. 
Palisaded roads should be made at places where 
passages are Jangerotis, On die low groimd may be 
high terraced buildings and nearby large willows 
shading the dwellmgs of miem The BudilhisL and 
Taoist temples on the ^mous mountidm dtouJd be 
mdicaLcd by strange pmc-ticcs and ornamental 
towers. 

"When the hand beetjmes aojuamted with die 
brush and the ink-stoue, it somedmes happeni that 
it mova about as in play wTihout any artachmeut, 
trying to explore the hidden secrets, while the years 
and tnenths become as long as ttOTiir>'. The 
finest realizadon does not consist in many words; 
the best method of Study is to return to the guiding 
prinaplc?/* 

* ^ iF 

Wang Wci*5 importance as a preomor of the 
fffp tedmique is emphasized by the stories and 


traditions regarding some of his followers who 
hccamc femom in this mode of pluming. Some of 
them revelled in ink and applied it not only with the 
brush but also Vp^dt the fingers md even with the 
hair, as Wang Mo did, while Chang Tsao smeared 
the ink ynih the flat of Im ImuL Their cccenmdries 
have no doubt contrihated to secure them prominent 
places in Chmere m-histoty^ chough ivorks by 
these painters have siiryived. 

Chang Tsao cticcrcd public HCrvice some tune 
after the middle of the eighlli century under the 
protection of die femous uiinkccr liu Yen. 
but apparcjidy more successful as a painter than 
as an adinmistrator. The notes about him in 7^ 
ck'up lu as well as in U-tiii mmg-4iua chi 

are too ocrensive to be quoted in extetasOp but a 
few points shoulil be recaUecL* "Th? painted pines 
and rocks, and hts bndscapes were highly piired in 
thdr day, but it was only m his pine^c^ that he 
surpassed all other painters ancient as well as Tnoderm 
He was a master m handling die brush. Once he 
took two brii 2 £beii in his hands and used dieiu 
riTtrnlrancoiraly, pamting WTth the otic a dead and 
with the other a live brmdi. The vital sprit (rfiV) of 
ilie tree bum our through mke and haze* its forte- 
fulness defied wind and tain . ^ . The live branches 
were ftcih with the sap of spring, thir deid ones 
withered under autumn's blight. * . Hjs cliffs wTre 
so ibatply pointed (projecting) that they seemed to 
be (ailing down, and one could hear the roaring of 
the riishiug waters**, etc. 

If wc may judge by there descriptions, Chang 
Tsao^s brush-work, mint have possessed the over¬ 
whelming miperiis of a gushing spring. He defied 
all nadjffonaJ methods and struck onE in a new 
directioii. In the U-iai ming-hua dif we are told 
that when Pi Hung, an older landscape painter, 
saw Chang Tiao*s picmres, '*he was gteady un- 
pressed and also surprired to find that Chang ttsed 

* Gile^ up, eiiti bn milKcd thac scurt^ ^odj t 

bLograpMcal atftnmt of Chmg Tian'i A mPfc cuct. 

Campktc of the ticiAS of 4 ninj^u«i fu in 

miuli.QUii. Boili pahlicuh^E have hem coniiihexi, 
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only stumpy bm^s or liis bacre bands for spreading 
tbe inlc on the alk. Therefore lie adeed Change &oni 
whom he hitd Jearned {to paint), to which the 
pauLtcT answered ^ ‘ExtcitiaJly nature Jias been my 
tcaditt. but mtermlly I have followed the springs of 
inspiration in the heart*- When Fi Hung heard this> 
he laid doiMi his brush/^ 

h seems as if everj'body w^ho saw Chang Tsao’s 
paintings found them irrcimibk; they were done in 
:m csttttmdy bold and impetuous manner, some- 
nines too bold for a brush. Then he used his fmgcts 
or liis whoic hand , and diu$ LcCame the origiiiator 
of the method known as 'Tmger pamnng*'. He was 
pankulirly esteemed as a painter of large fedding 
screens decorated with gnarled pines and rugged 
cliffs, modfi which ttturu <aght or oinc himdred 
years later on Japanese screens and fosumas.^ 

Wang Hsia^ cLitniuonly called Wang Mo (hik 
Wang)^ was i slighdy younger painier who worked 
in another p*$ whj manner.* There were many 
^tringr stories drnikting about hint, and Chang 
Yen-yuan heard some of these frum Im cousin 
(Hou), who wa^i a triend of Wang Mo. The 
artist was apparmtly no less eccentric in Im personal 
life than in his way of widding the brush, Chang 
characimzahunaf "acozy fellovr. mad on wine", 
and writes fartbci-: "He painud pine-trees, stones 
and landscapes, though not of a ’txrj' noble and 
superior Lind; yee much appreciated by the com- 
moil people". Thev were apparently tcx> rough for 
the T*»ing critic, who adds: “1 do not tlimk that 
Mo's piaures are wonderful”. 

The desenpriot) of how Wang Mo cJtccutcd 
these ptctuiT^ sounds also mcFTC tantastic than 
convincing. It is said that when he got drunk he 
used to soak his long hair in a pail of ink md thm 
fling or flop the mk oa the silk, forming londscapra 
and figures that seemed to emerge out of clouds and 
mist- 

hi liis early years he hveiliiiT*a^chou (Clidtiang?) 
and studied with Cbing Ch^iciti another B^jhetnim 


artist, who was fbnd of wine and music and was a 
couipanion ot Ll Fo and Tu Fu. But his fimie as a 
laiidscape^pamtcT ituist also have been considerable, 
Ixrcause die emperor Hmaii-tscmg wrote of him 
that 'Tie was pofect in die three arts”,.* But as he 
was indijced to hold on office imdcT An Lu-shiD, he 
was degraded and imprisoned (like Wang Wet) on 
the return of the imperial house. His cottipanionsbip 
with Wang Mo must have been of a Uter date. 

AjjQthcT artist friend of Wang Mo was Em 
Huangs Pu-wang, known for his humorous and 
erradc wTiys as well as for his poett}' and painting. 
When Ku served as a recording officer in the navy 
at Hsni-t*kig, Waug Mo applied for the post of 
a pairol offcer- When asked tfic reason why he 
wanted the post, he answered: '*1 want an opportu- 
uity to observe tlic huuiscapc^ of die sea". He did not 
keep K> die position for more than half a year, but 
after this period brtlda-wock became wonder- 
ftilfy expn^ve". 

h seems indeed to have bccu the personality and 
die: sroTige w*ays of Wiing Mo ntlicr than liif art 
that aroused the interest of his contanponmci. The 
anecdotirs leave us with the impression that he was 
somctlmig of an imprisoned gemus. When final ly 
he passed away^ in S03 or 4, inJim-chou (Kiong-su), 
it was found tliac liii cofHo was so light that it 
seemed etuptv. And die people said: "He w^as 
tramfigureck now lie is gone"* No cxplanarioas 
w^ere given, nor any asked for; nothing could havT 
been more fitting for a genius wlio dunng bis life as 
a poor painter in his iTwn crazy wzy struggled for 
liberation. 

^ iJiit. X, Two large cighi-fokkd KT«m, dccui- 

H-rPfl Wllll lil£ulscapC 3 . piOC-TTI^C^ ’Pul 

mA m tkii niLmbti 

of hit painted ncicai^ afe in pcivsit: collcciicam . 

* The rx|iTTSj|ri?ii |iV me lefktdutlg Wan^; Wci'i nrantitx of 

paintiiic nuv be tranUated ai ^ 01k**, whcfm 

rile lamt ’wnnm ¥fith jikhIiei rhsrartnf, fetcmiig to 

Wxtig Hnt'i braitHwcHrk, nwy be ifmikted n 'Hpluh ink^*. 

* A ition biDirrapby of Cheng Qi'ien m rJii^ X. 





Painters of Horses and Buffaloes 

F/rt« Kmi, Ch*ht Hung^ Han Huang and Tai Sung 


TH:e BiviDiNC hhe beewiteo figtirc-pamcmgs and 
porti^r$ Pti our liand and animal and bird- 
pamiings on the other, which has cxis-ted hi 
European an ever snee die Rcnaissniice, never had 
the same im|KTrTatu:e in the Far Ease These difSmmt 
of modis were in China inntc closely reiafed 
than in the West, because to the Chinese they were 
all expressions or synibob of the tmit flow of life* 
though in different stags of evoluriDm The 
hum ins were not accorded the privileged portion 
above Di outsLiie thr rest of Natore that they have 
held in the West; they were mfrely iarcgiating 
parts of a universal organistn. 

h h true that in the Chinese catalogues the 
pamtmgs of ajumals were listed to a special class, 
called TjcxNi shou^ Quadrupeds^ but this U usually 
placed above the class of Shift idf^ which comprises 
dae pictures cdT ladies an d children. In other words^ 
(^nadnipexls oBcred modfs of no fess impomnee 
flun ladies, it may wdt be admitted that lorn^ of 
the great attrits who devoted themselves to Auinid- 
painting in parttcuW, carried dus to a bud of 
perfecdon that has hardly been reached elseu-]tcte» 
Chinese horses and watcr-htiffidoes are not neces¬ 
sarily better chuaeteracd than coircapondiug ani¬ 
mals m Eoropean art, hut they are alive widi a 
dillcTcnt spttii, more akin to that of their ereabors 
(jxat as die mulct and muleteers in Cluna often 
appear mrpnsmgly alike m tetnpetamcntl* 

Horses were as a rule represaitcd pasturitig or 
ficolicking, or caparisoned with beautifut saddles, htn 
seldom hamesied to vehicles. The ChmcK idea of a 
hocK was that of a free and proud creaiuope esHrying 


the rider with ease and elegance, or playmg with its 
mates as inidligtndy as any human being. Some of 
the horse-pamtmgs arc explained by the Chinese 
oitics in a symbolic sctisc; it it said of the steeds that 
they are proud and elegant in their Tmnners like 
nohie dukes and courtibes, or happy and carefree (on 
the pEHture) like offidaU free front their dail}'' 
routine. 

Some of the early haise-paintiDgs were also imde 
as records of the magnifreent tributes which were 
scni from various countries of Cental Mid Western 
Asia to the Chinese emperijr, and the^ horses were 
all ridmg-^amTiiab, dijcy were counted among the 
most cherished pos^esriom of the great empecors^. 
This biterest in horses developed into a veritable 
trtize in the reig^ of the empeuxst Hsuiu-tsnng* who 
is said ro have had over 40^000 costly steeds in hb 
(tables, some of them being crimed for regular emeus 
performaners; Horses performed posturing dances; 
were skilled at climbing s|eps*^ write* Tu 

Ses'exal artists are mentioned in the records of the 
Tmg period as specialists of hors^piintoig, but 
only two among them reached the highest class: 
Ts*ao and Han Kan. Tlie former is nowadays 
Iiardly more thiti a great uaine. immortaliEKl by Tu 
Fu md mendoned by die old critics in conuexiofi 
with portraits and hmac^pamtmgs^ btu no work of 
his has survived even in a copy. 

If wc may ermi Tang Hoil, who wrote hia essay 
Hii^t fWiTff at the beginning of the fourteentb cen¬ 
tury, diere selU existed at that time soQije authende 

^ noHtuK Aysicmigb. Ty Fu^ ^ Autcb^itfihf ^4 Chinese 
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pictures by Ts'ao Pa, He mentions of tliem iind 
says that the “style of tlie master iras deep mi 
impressive tlitoiigh its liivine sploiiiotir and vital 
movemoit”. He writes furthennore: “I have seen m 
my lifi: four genuine works by hinn One is a 
picture representing a groom examming 3 horse * ^ 
the other rqjresents die tramtng of 1 horse. Both 
paiiitmgs have coiophons and seals by the emperor 
ELao-tsinig of the Sung dynasty/* He furdiefmorc 
mentions a picture representing hotses at due man¬ 
ger, and a founh picture, in his own coIlcctioiL 
representing men and hom»: "One groom mth 
beautiful whiskers who wears a red gartneiit leads a 
jadc-fiicc bay liorscT ^hik a eunuch^ dressed in 
green. leads a mghi^low (gleaming) white horse. 
The srj'Le and divine spliaitlour arc the same here as 
in the other three paintings. Cliao Meng-fu Im 
written a colophon in which, he saysT 'The l*"ang 
painters who excelled in paiudug hotscs were 
niimrrous, but Ts'ao Pa and Hati Kan are the most 
fan LOUS. Their principles were unble mid iilJ and 
they did ooi seek formal likeness. It h for this 
reason that they turpasserl die commoti crowd of 
artisans. This scroll is beyond doubt a work by 
Ts'ao Pa- The grooms and servants in the stable have 
a peculiar cqrttitsion on thrir &ces svhiclr cmntrt be 
rendered by vulgar pcopk/ " 

Njitr Kan ii likewise highly praised by T ang Hou, 
just as by the earlier i.'ridcs. “In painting horses he 
grasped thsnr bones JTT^l^ firdi, and in liis way of 
rendering thar pu>p<Trticms he was equal to Ts*ao 
Pa." Fortunately we may stiD obtain some idea of 
Han Kan^i art imr nnl v friom the descriptions of the 
old writers, blit also frum existing piintings^ wliether 
originals of faithful renderings of his [deas. His 
name Im become an alniosr generic appellation for a 
certun type of horse-paintingi, ofteti repeated in 
bter times. 

According to m early tiradiEiDn, he worked as a 
hoy in the shop of a wine-rnetchant, "where Wang 
Wd and his brothers often bonghx wine on credir 
for their picnics. When die boy came to collect die 
money at Wang Wd'i house* he scmctimcs atmised 


himself by drawing figures and hor^ in the sand* 
Wang Wei wa^ startled by die talent and interest (of 
the ^y) and gave him a yearly ailowanec of 
20^000 cash and directed his studies m painting for 
over tm yeirs."^ 

This record of Han Kan's beginnings as a painter 
h supplemented by the account in F'ljfif-cfe'ao 
fnrrig-/i™ whert it ii said that Han Kan was 
called to the court about the middle of the T*Lcn- 
pao eta (742-756), and ordered to ^rudy horse- 
paincing under Cb^dn flnng. Bur as the emperesr 
fismud that he was piuting in a fadiioii eutirely 
different Srom that of diis official couTt-psincer, he 
asked how that wai postiblCt to which Hau Kao 
replied: ^'Your Majesty^ servant fm hh own 
teadiers; they are all the horses in Your Majcit )'*5 
scabies". This often quoted reply has, no doubt, 
contributed 10 establish Han Kan's fame as the 
forrmosi horse-painter, or origtiiator of a new type 
of liorBC-painring based on scudiK of naruie rather 
out die repetition of tradiboftai models^ but the 
records make it clear that he wts no less femous as a 
figure pamter* Most of his hor^-paintings aho 
incUidcd tiicir himiou tnastm, such aj the princes 
otid the emperor, hunting, riding or cxaminirig the 
horsei, oiul beside these he pointed for the temples tii 
the capital a mmibcr of peutraits of famnua priests 
and as well as BodJusattvas and legendary 

figures. Chong Yen-yuan, in parucuior, in hit Im of 
" Wall-paintiii^ in the Buddhist and Taoist Temples 
in the two Capitals"^ menrioiii Hsnig-fang ssii, 
PaLu-ybg su and Hsi-ta yibii* to which rriay be 
added Ttii-dietig ssu (minitioncd m 
ming-bu 4 /u), where Han Km painted twenty-four 
saints. But all these wall-pamtktgs penshod as told 
htforc in 845* whereas odifr “paintings by him of 
high prirsts, saddle-hones* Bodhisattvos and demons 
and deities were still tn existence" wiicn the abovc- 
mcmioned treatise was vntitten. 

Chang Yeii-yiiim on the other hand, dwells 
almEwt cxdutivcly on Han Kan s importance os a 

* Cy. ikki-Aiw 

* U-Aiii jnlnr^rvd tin. Ciu{j|vr iV. 
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tjoFsc-pimtcr. He refers to Tu Fw's poem ^Houl 
Ti"ao tke great pteckcrasor of Him Katii in 
wliich the poet said that "Han Kan painted only the 
fleshp not die bones Ts'ao Pa did)^ \^'lucb tnmdr 
tiishorsesIcjoktame and dull". Thb chajaeicnzanon^ 
ho%vc\'cr, according to Chang Ycn^yika, was quire 
wrongs because die remarkable thing about Hon 
K_aji*s horses was therr mtetise 
They actually did jimice to the ciuperor's wonder- 
fill steeds, wdikh as a marter of fact are more closdy 
dtscTtbcd than the paintings* \Vc arc told Ui>w the 
horses sent as nibntes to the emperor from Ferghana 
and other Western oooums were collected in large 
grasdng camps^ hrro" they were tiaiued m every 
possible way so as to become not only **5trong 
oiough to dute die wind" hut alio like 'Saises of 
the Stable Manger* ^ 

Fifry-cwo of Han Kau"s pictures — mainly liorscs 
4 nd hunting scenes - are tncticioned in the catalogue 
of the Hsfiaiidio coilccdon. Some of them were no 
doubt mpieSj udiers may liave been originab. One 
of the fomiet kmd may have been die picture now 
in the FrocT <^Ucry wTih an inscription in the mjjir- 
ncF of the imperial coIIcccoe^ Ic is a short scroQ 
rTpresenting several tnen of a Central AsiaJi tj-pc, 
leading tiurc richly capariioned noble henses. Tht: 
pictiue is executed ^itli great skill in rich colours^ 
heightened with gold* "Hie dcrafrative efloct b 
striking and the exeenuon cardtil but not of very 
early date, ft it typical ol a ninnher of titnihr 
CL}ii]pii5idoiis represenring western men with oncn 
two or several tribute horses. 

Anodier type ofhiirsiC-paumiigs described among 
the works of Hao Kao rcpresoited them widiout 
saddles or trappings, frolicking and enjoying thent- 
selves in complete freedom. Su Tung-p o describes 
two fuch pictum, one of fourteen hor^ die oilier 
with four horses. The kutcf was cermposed as 
follows; "One horse stood on Lmd with raised head 
and its mane disordered ai if looking for ioinjeriihtg^ 
ttainpijig with its hoofi and neighing. Another was 
on the point of stepping into ilic water, die liind^ 
part up and jrs head down, biu bending round and 


hesiLiriiig before completing the stqi. Two more 
horses wetir already standing m the water, one of 
tiicm looking back as if speaking tlirough Jts 
nut?Hr, but the one behind was not answering 
because it drinking and consequently tnimobile. 
Tliey' were like ^tabWiorscs^ though without the 
lestniinr of bridles or whip, and at the same tiiue like 
wild horses w'lth their sharply cut cj’es and cars 
pricked up with excitemmi, strotig chests and fine 
tails. Their behaviour was as fi n e as that of worthy 
offitriji and noble dukes when they meet and salute 
each oilier ceremotiiously*\* 

As said before, such grazing horses w'ete often 
fnterpreted by die Chinese as symbols for noble 
men and high officiais when freed frem the cares of 
thar offidai duties. But no boise^pdntmg of the 
kind by iian Xau has to our knowledge survivecL 
Thi; noly picture nowadays generally accepted as 
a w^ork by tbe master is the small mk-pinting on 
paper is cm.J formerly belonging to the 

Kttng family in Pckmgp bur smee more than 
twenty years in the collection of Sir Pcrchral Paytd 
in London. The quahty of the picture is such that 
even the most critical comiui^urs Iiavc been 
indined to sec in it a work of the Tang period 
(Pls.99,100). According to the insimptiori it rc^ 
presents the emperor MiJig-huang^» finioui horse, 
Tlsc Shining Light of rhe Ntghr (Chao-yeh po), 
Tlie horse is a sliort riding-^tced of the Mongolian 
pony type, widiout a saddle. It is haltered 10 a pok 
by a rope and tnaktng a vioJent effort to get away” 
its liwfr stamping, its mane flaming, its liead lifted 
as if aieighing sharply. The whole animal seems to be 
quivering with resrlcss cneargy. But k h only the 
fotc^-part, the head and the neck, diat transmits chis 
impressioti; the back and the tegs arc weaker, prob¬ 
ably bccaim of so me wear and retouching, and the 
tail is missing,. The structuial quality of die broadly 
iyTithestzed fonn Jm^ however* not been obliterated, 
and die sensirivc life of muscles and the tve may 
still be enjoyed. Theltcad remindi ns of ihe finest 

* ThB fnlaphrwi Su Timg-p'o li Tf^ortcd III jAw* 
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horse-licstils in cky &om the fifdi or suitli century: 
it has the quality uf grtat sculpmxiil iirt. 

The earliest inscription on ihe picture is by ihc 
emperor U Hon-chu (917-978) the Soudiem 
T'ang statc^ but it is aho itiscrihed with the names 
‘Tfen-yiian** and *^Fei"\ which, however, mujcnot 
be interpreted as sigiiatmes of Cliang Yen-yQan (the 
ccidc of the ninth century) and of Mi Fci of Simg^ 
There an: other inscriptions by Hsiang Tsi-yen 
(dated 1138) and Wu Shuo (Wu Fu--p^g)Jiktwise 
of the Southcni Sung perioi At die side of the 
painmig ate several colophons by lirerad ut die 
Yiian period; and the emperor Chletirdinig Im 
provided it wjdi an autograph, in which he says that 
die picture was formerly in the Ilstkitdio coUccrion 
and that he acquired it in the year 1741. In tire mean^ 
time, according to Chang Ch*ou* it had belonged 10 
the academichm Han Ts*iin 4 iang and to the W&i 
fnnily. It has also been cclcbrited in an allegorical 
poem by Wang Yen (12^7^1304). 

hi consequence of all these literary records, in- 
scTiptioiis and sedsf wliid> have been scrutTtnTed by 
some of China's best connobseurs of aiicknc 
painiiugs (^d abu by Japanese cndcs}i the picture 
has acquired great fame as a work by Han Kan, To 
c^ccidemal students for wliom inscrrptioiis and 
literary record* have less wrlght. it must recnain 
iTjorc of a problem* But this, as said before* may be 
due to the &ct that it is no longer in a pmdue stare 
of preser\'ation. 

Another aniall picture possibly likewise an ongmal 
by Han Kan (if We may judge by the repioduction) 
svas until rccenxly iu the Manchu Household 
collccdou (PLidi)^ li teprcsiTita cwn horses, a 
dark one in front, and a wjiite one behind, bcdi 
caparisonrd widi fine bridle* and saddles and 
testnined to 3 short walking pace by a itotit* 
bearded groom who is seated on the white horse. 
Tlic antmAh arr OOt as fiery or resrlci* iis the 
"Shuiiug Light of the Night**, hut ebaractenzed by 
slender leg>* high arched necks ami wdJ-propor- 
tioned Beshy bodies* in other wiirds, esceUent 
specimens of those ^'Sages of the Stable Mutger 


which Cjiang Yeu'^yuan m cations and which were 
sent to China from *'Western countries*^ Ix^youd the 
desert such 3$ Ferghana and Sogdiatp. The emperor 
Simg Huintsimg Iras provided the picture with Jus 
sed arid a bcaii^uJ inscription in whicli lie calls it a 
true work of Hon Kan- It could he enlarged into a 
great wall-painttiig without losing its arrisric 
significance. 

Small picturta suck as the mo Ust were, certainly 
not coumed among Han Kan's more impottaut 
w<irks; yet they trausraii unprcsaiotis of structnee 
and life and of a degree of tactilfr beauty which niiike 
ii$ reali^ that they must have been painted by a 
superior majtct. Aruf as said above, Hail Kan was 
by no means only a horse-paid ter, he was also an 
excdloit figute-^Mintei, os may be obsm'ed.in the 
unpressivcly ugly gri^om on die white horse* 

* * * 

r!K*An Hung, a thou from Kuei-chj in Chekiang, 
must have been a little older dun Hon Kan. He wat 
introduced at court in the K*ai-yuan epoch { 713 - 7 ^)* 
and his arrisiic p>!iition tnusi luve been svdl estab¬ 
lished when Ron Kan*a great talent was recognized, 
because the emperor advised the younger pamicr to 
take the older one as his teacher, an order which, 
however, was not m accorthmcc svJth Han Kaifs 
oMTi mclinatioTis. Wc iJtc told that Ch m Hiaig 
pLUiited poittaits of scholars and ladies, as wdi as 
horses and other animals, and that lie several times 
was called upon to pamt the august countemner of 
the emperors Hsiiau-tsmig and Su-tsimg (7S<^7^3j- 
Chang Yeu-jiian says thai ''ail the imperial piir- 
troics which he was commissicincd to do wTte the 
bt5t of die timeHis *'hrush-work was vigoroui 
and Buent. his style bnlhant and oogiiml^h he was 
acconluig to Chong ^'the only one after Yen 
Lj-pen". Among his pictmcii are msitionrd Ming* 
huan^ Sacrifictng on T*aL^haii, and Mnig-huang 
Himdng Wild Boor, Dccfi Hares and Wild Geese, 
ere. But he aho did paintings repnesendng dancing 
figures, and rcHgiom subjects, Buddhist laiitEs 
and Taoist doctors. He w'os vvhat might be called 
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3 cburacicT paiattT* not cxnoly a portrakisr^ m 
the modem raise of the word, but m artist who 
could transmit die character of his models tlirough 
tlirir types as wrJ! as tliTough their gc5Tun:s and 
attmides, not to mennon derails of coscuiTie and 
attributes. 

Gh^fin Hung% subtle art may still ;o sothc extent 
be perceived in a piemre in the Nedson Gallery at 
Kansas City whicli, in spite of its rather worn and 
damaged condiann, transmits the impre^ion of an 
early work. It is a short scrt^ll puintod in rich colours 
DTI silk* wliich originally represented Eight Meri¬ 
torious Officials (four civil and four militaiy), but as 
two militar y men have been tost, only sis figures 
remain. Tlicy are ihowu m three-<|aartet view^ 
standing nr walkitig, but ditrc is rio connexion 
bee ween the figures: each one foims a separate 
pictOTC and the charaerenzatiDJi of the sittgk figures 
is siiggesrivCp in spite of the prevailing imifoirniry in 
thrir positions (ELroj). 

The gcticcaJ impression of this scroll i$ otu- iif 
remarkable dccomavc beaut^^ owing to its rich 
cDKiuriug and refined cxccutkni which, in spite of 
considerable retouches, Rzminds us in places of 
precious old kossu^ 

Three a>laphoas have been attached to the pk- 
tiire^ The first one is wrriEteii by tlic welWmown 
painter Wen Chia and is dated 1579, blc refers to the 
itiformarion about Ch"en Hung in ima^p*u 

and- points out that very few portrait paintings of the 
Tang period hjivc bom preserved. He is not Me to 
idenrify the figures. The second colophon is written 
by Chang Fcng 4 i m 1596^ who says that Ch‘£a 
Hung may be compared %vith Yen li-pcn. ttc.- and 
adds some obiervatiom about the motifi besides 
high pmse of the painter’s briash^work. The iliird 
colophon h signed by the wcU-tnowu writer and 
cormohsenr Yuan YiLm (17^4^1849)1 who together 
with six other aJiolars examnied the picture at the 
TM[um<tf the emperor. Thdr mam cemeem seems 
to hive been the idenrificanon of the figtuxs. but 
they arrived at nr* definite amcltistom, 

A alighdy younger man who may be said lo have 


belonged to the Han K;ifi following was Han 
Huong, mi T'ainrJi^ung (725-787)* His life is quite 
extensively reported in T*anj^k'da hi 

and aho^ though more briefly, in 
chiy because of his prommenc official career. He 
seriL'cd as governor of Chekiang, as prime minritec 
under the emperor Te-esung and as president of the 
Grand Secretariat, not to mention other posts, and 
was created Duke of Chin. But these variom 
official occiipatioili did not prevent Jtmi from 
devoting much dine to calligraphy and pahuing and 
boconimg famous in both arts. In the firsE-named of 
thr abovc-msntitmed chraitkles he is pitikiikrly 
pnuseti as a "depkter of famihouscs, popuhr 
scenes, secular figures and watar-buflaloes*"* It is 
stated that the Duke of Chin was an imsurpasscd 
master m representing oxen and asses j m other 
words, lie enjoyed illustrating the life ofthcoovnuTy- 
sidc and the domcsac aiumals, which he represenred 
with sympaihf tic imdenscanding. 

The hmdsanJl known as liWini* (The Rve 
Oxen), whidi has hecn discussed in the literature 
but, Oi my kiiowicdgc. nerer reproduced, h an 
iniere^dug example of tins kind of nisuc animal 
painting, J. C. Ferguson (GAwicie pp.7^. 

77) mmdons it twice* first as a work by Han Huan^ 
and then as a picture by Tai Sung and Ato giva die 
name dF its present owner in Hongkong, To say 
dcfimtdy whcdicr jt ihould be called a Han Huang 
or Tai Sung may not be possible or necessary, nor 
am I prepared lo classify it among audiciitic works 
of die pmod because I had only a hasty glam^e on it 
a few ycati ago. The five waier-dDuffiilocs are 
represented in various p^sirions^ seen from the 
frimt, in focealiorremng, in full side vieWp or tvclin- 
mg. Each animal is a pictiirc, or a separate itudy of 
the same animal in diftcrent postures^ and the whole 
scroll a soinewliaL coarse tcaJisric reprcsenrattoii 
of the bovine motifi 

The pkriitt is executed widi bfc and light colours 
on 1 very unusual kind of rough hcinp(?) paper 
whidi server to emphasize the genend impressi™ of 
nisrictcy- Another version of thir same picture is 
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preserved in a privaa* eollcciksn in jap^n, but as 
tar as on be seen iu a photograph, ir is of brer 
date. 

The most important among the pictures tradidou- 
ally ascribed to Idaii Huang is, hoivever^ of a differ¬ 
ent type. It h called and represents 

Four Scholars m a garden dbenssing some old 
^v^dags. [t is a purdoti of a icioU or a large album 
leaf on wliich the emperor Hui-^img los written 
die title, the name Hm Huang and ths date 1107, 
This verdict of the imperial connotssctir has been 
accepted by many krer experts and the picture has 
repeatedly been reproduced under the name of Han 
Huang an the emperot^s autlionty. We have no 
means of eiiher confirDimg nr correcting dm 
opinion even after renewed exaimnanons of this 
mtcicseing piece in Hui-ina kuan iii Peking, ’wheie 
it was cxhtbired m 1934 (Pl.iio^)^ 

Tire motif as suidi is a favountc one in diinese art; 
it has been treated by scveml projuinciiT painters, 
but rarely with so much dignity as we find in this 
tcTolL The composition is divided by a bcnduig pine 
uico two groups, the one consisting of two. scholars 
occiipfed in ocamining a scroll of wriring, while the 
other IS made up of rwo standing nicn^ the one 
leaning against the tree-trunt, the other against a 
rockety* The modf reminds ns of Yen Li-pM's 
picture Collating the Books, but it ts represented 
with more iiuistcnce on the individual figutes. Tiic 
Tree and the rockeries tniismit the atmospheric at an 
old ganku, and the picture may thy^ be called a 
scholarly counterparr ro Chou pang’s fadies in a 
Garden, at Listening to Mitsir-, The oompoiinon 
seems ako to Itave appealed iti pamcular to a paititor 
like Chou W&i-chC, who reproduced tr as parr of ;i 
Scroll tepresenting scholars in conversatioo ividi a 
monk, fje. die Lht-U-t'tifij^ jhi formerly in the 
Ti P*iiig-taai collectioo {{f. Chmig-hi^t 

Other pictures by Han mentioned foi 

imtance by Tang Hou, represented Village-boys 
PlajTiig with AntSj Drunken Scholars^ Men rvtth 
Big Bellies, A Drunken Guest, ctc.^ bcndcs Water- 
buffaloes in various situations. It was said that his 
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human hgures were derived from Ku K’ai-chjb and 
Lu T‘an-’wci, but he miist have been a taihei 
independent artist with a keen eye for the actml 
world around him and kj fmbltsses huminin^s which 
he illustrated with some degree of hmnour. Yet his 
most uumediate influenca? made itself felt iu the field 
of bidfeio-painnng. His successor hen; wasTai Siinig, 
the unsinpassed modei of all later pamters who 
devoted themselves to this no less exciting than 
substantial suhjccL 

In describing Tai Suug^f artistic licvclopment 
Chang Ycn-ytian writies:* "When the Duke of 
Ch'in (i,e. H;iii Huang) waa milkaiy governor of 
Chfkuugfc Tai Sung served as a local magistrate (or^ 
according to other reports, pecsooaJ scerntary) and 
iKcmcd to paint fiom the Duke* He was ikiifed only 
in painting wattr-bnlFaloes. fiirmh(iii$cs and manh- 
laud views." Tlu^ report is somew^hat enlarged by 
Tang Hou,* who writes that Taj Sung "surpased 
Krt maarer *as blue tiirpaises indigo". He did itol 
paint only cattle but also wofuderful pictino of 
rivers and itrc arns rrees and rocks, dicphcrds and 
woodcutters. 1 have seen akogether seven gamine 
works by him; the one which is in the house of 
Ssu Tf-yting in Yang-^ou and repraaits two 
hiiifaloes fighting is excitmg and terrifying. An¬ 
other, wlikh belongs to a scholar in Ssy-mirigT, 
represents a cow with its call ami is very temorkable. 

I liave ako seen chc pkture of three buf&locs crossing 
the watet:^ and die picture of a buffalo returning with 
the herd-kiy; they are all cxccUenr watks. People of 
former rimes said that (pierurrs oi) domestic auimak 
arc not pure and cuioyahle things for refined collcc- 
dons, but iu these (the pictures mentioned) die 
pictorijil intcrpnctanon (bnish-tdcii} is Tctuicd and 
smcKith, When our opens die scrolh die (old) ideas 
are suddenly there, and one feels the atmasphefe of 
^ms and rustic camps. [ am very fond of Tai 
Sung." 

Tang Hou, who was an excxllcnt cunuoisscur* 
had no Jaubl good reasons to be fond of Tai Sung's 

^ U-ioi (Ai, CiupKrX. 

* ill Hua jAiffli p-^. afii- S&i-jJiw If UJ, Aa. 
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in which the robust ojiiitmts were repre¬ 
sented in their proper surrriLjjrdmgaK wilh a. penetrat¬ 
ing realkm that made the belioider fel even the 
smell ut due muntryside. Iriis appreoatjon based on 
bis own observations cotainty is more valuabiethan 
the popular anecdotes about Tai Suug^s iimustic 
skill which made it possible for him to depict the 
rcflectiati of the Iicind-boy m die eyes of die buflaio 
and vkc versa. Tung Yu rcfiii« the story most 
decidedly in cue of his colophons;^ 

^*Tai Suug‘s pictures of Tvater-buf&Iocs are lull of 
life and charactei. In Hua In ic is said that the eye? of 
the cow cedect the herd-btjy and also that the herd- 
boy 4 cyt* reflect the diape of the biiSalo. Whm 
they are dninking or ^fading one can sec the reflect 
non of the m the -water, w:berc its lips and 

moTzle join -with those of die image. I liavc seen 
several of Sung's paintings but no one like those 
mentioned in the Hua Lm. Coimdenng the dze df a 
buifalo and of a boy and dint the pupils of tlieir eyes 
air no larger chon graim of seed, haw could they 
contain the forms of a buiFaJo and a boy? 

"SuugV paindngi irnin-ihr forms of tlie aniiruk 
wondcrfiilly* but they are not exceptional in other 
respectiv He painted the mnzzles moist and shiny, au 
extraordinarr feat which fif> one die Im been able 
to acconiplish; nor has anyone else equalled him in 
representing the swiftness of thdr movecnnits. 
Therefore Sung is said lo have reached perfection m 
3 Jt. He was noE au ordinary^ workman hut originally 
'A scholar -who hdd the post of a magismitc m 
western ClidtiangK*' 

The only picture which here may be ijnnted as m 
example of Tai Snug's art as a buJbpaintcr is of very 
small dimensLOiu - a dinit ictoll or large albinrl leaf 
- but gives dje impression of a genuine work (ar least 
tn the reprodiKlion in U-tal nimg-jiti s'/ai-Wx} 
(PLTC14).. The picture represenca two magnificent 
water-budaloei fiirkpudy fighting. Tlie vioIcn( 
movement of the charging hull is ccaivinfliigiy 
mterpreted: an extraordinary impetus seems tu 
dnw through die fong^ elastic body and find 


its outlet, so to speak, in the sharp points of the 
curving horns. Tlie other btjlJ, which ti wounded in 
the bind legp is an equally excellent representative of 
bovine energy and pain. The picture licso W'hat 
seems to be an authentic signature and two uiscnp^ 
tiotm by the emperor Ck'ietL-ltuigj who in tbit case 
may be quite right bl his confirimtion of the 
traditional attributioiL It must be admitted thar dus 
little picture corresponds wdl to what the above 
quoted criacs had to say about Tai Suiig^s master- 
ihip in interpreting the nanitt of buffaloes. 

The painting of horses and catde evidentiy 
achieved great popularity towaith the Old of tJie 
T'ang periodL, and rhctc -were a number of skilhd 
painters who devoted their best energies to these sub¬ 
jects. Several of thetu ate recorded in 

and also in Hua Chten^ but as no 
tracts of their work cemaiti, we will add only one 
more name to complete our account of animal- 
painriiii2_ 

Wd YcUp who spedalkcd in hooc-paincmg, iwas 
appaimEly somethiiig nf a wizard in his art; with 
mrdess tweepv i>|- a worn-out brush he could mike 
the hrxff-h'pi horses of Mu wang appear alive ori the 
waff if we may believe Tu Ftj^s exclamadoii. Chu 
Ching-hsiiixn al$a characterises his maimer as excoxl- 
ingly ffec. his ideas as lofty and lus nature as sditary, 
while T*aiig Hou exprascs a timilar apptedatioii of 
the master in describing one of Ins borse-painungs; 
"'The brush-work is vigomus and full of force, the 
hairs of the horse's rail can be counted^ It looks like 
Ym Ln-kutig s calligriphy. When h$i year Hticn- 
yu Po-chi saw this picture, Ibt was deeply impressed 
and admired it for several davs^ Tlijcii he wrote ther 
following lines of poctiy' on k: "The marshy land 
produces dragons as well as horses; Wei Yen s way 
of painting horses it like his way of paindng pinra'. 
A striking comment which may have been fitting 
for the work of this strange ptinter. 

* hu\i-pi\f tV, p.lST^cdit. hua-yitdn. 

® CC A1c 5L C. SiJfHfr'i miinilitjetn df in 

tht 4iTAiV?cr 6f iht Ofifu jifT 5«iffv tf/ vqLTV, 





Figure-paiiiters and Portraitists 

Ckan^ Chou Fang ami U Chm 


The FULL-aLOWN bcatity and dignity of die 
mature jfigure-art of tfae T*ang period, known to us 
6om sotDc cr^llctJt Buddhist aculptus-es and tomb 
6gumies as well as tlimugli the wali-pabtkigs in the 
Hory Sji Kondo md the cavc“t]cmple$ at Tun-hnatJg,. 
arc rarely fomui in still existing seeular figure 
paindiigii, except as scattered glimpses or faint 
shadows, Tliere was. however, no lack of able 
painters who ^miticd to fiimc by partndts of 
cuipercir^ and dukes or by illii^tfrarinn^ of noble 
ladies md die gay advcncum of youtii rather dum 
by repccseiitmg Buddhist div iniri pa. hut their works^ 
which were djone on sOk or pstper, have pn>vcd less 
durable than the paintings on die walls of die cave-^ 
tenipleSv Very litde of the source tmtmaJ fot the 
itudy of secular figure paituing remains todayi and 
wc arc obliged to txmi to copies and literary rocords 
svhen wc try obtaiu an idea of certain leading 
miistcrs in dm field Yet m spite of the msuflkicncy 
of die material, we get impressions of ^ definite 
figUTiNSTylc nrtlike that of any other epoch, espresn 
sivc of idcik which never before or after dominated 
die pLctorLd art of China to the sanie extent. We 
may no longer be able to apprfxziate fully their 
significance, or the human background in whkh 
grandeur and nrbexy were strangely mixed, but we 
may still pkk om a fow notes or featines which 
ceved glimpses of Tang culture m ptrtorial 
transibrmatiom 

The best known among the figuie-pamtew of thw 
penod who, so t» spedc* gave final shape to the 
types and matm en of the Tang people were Chang 
Hsihn and Chou Fang^ They did not belong to the 


same genctatiou - Chou was nearly fifty years 
younger than Chang - but they wrre both nwinly 
active daring the bner part of the dghth ceniury 
smd fallowed parallel roads, 

Chang HsSau, die oldei of die two* is rather 
scantily recorded in Li-fai ming~hua riff (Chapt.fX) 
together wjtli Y^ng Nmg and Yang Sbeng* who 
both were aenve in die K'ai-yLbn epoch (713^4^). 
Yang Ning ms appomted in 7^3 to a pn^r in 
the Recorder's Office (Shih-kuaii)^ whereas Yang 
Sh€ug imy liavc been ^ litde younger, since he U 
said Co have pamted portraits net only of the 
empemr Ming-hinug but also of Su Tsung (757- 
762). He bocamc-i however* no {ess esteemed for Iub 
landscapes than for lift portraits, as proved hy the 
ftec[umcy of his name on copies after rhr kpid 
of landscapes tim we described as dcxfvamtii from 
Chaiig Seng-yu in an earlier tdiapccr. 

Chong HsSaji also did landscapes or garden 
scenes occasionally, but these wete not Itb main 
snbjecr^. According to fflinf-Ai/j fii* he 

printed in patticular “young nobles;, saddle4iorse$ 
and women of rank'', but also “tmaces, tires, 
garden flowers and birdi"^ and was conaidered the 
mast cclcbraLed artist of his day, t-c- m a pamicr of 
beauty and grace in tomanric sunoundings. This 
also bKomes evident from ftir tides of some of his 
recorded works as, formstmcir. Young Bloods on 
a Night Frolic, Celebrating the Seventh of die 
Seventh Month in tlie FaiacCr Looking m the 
Moon. A Nurse Carrying st Baby, etc,, subjects 
which apparendy gave fuU scope to hii talent as a 
depiner of youthful char m *'To all of these 
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(subject) be lent a wi:^lth of suggMjQn dnt fkr 
exceeded any taiUer vci*sIqiis."^ In bb npic about 
Chang Fbuau (bciacd on 3 Muily of at l&ist tjeia 
pictures.) T'ang Hou sap that he "excelled m parttc- 
tiW in painiing yomig children^ iiL which he wai 
not miOTor to Chou huig"; lo which he adds the 
remark that "*all married wnuim m hb pictures have 
cars touched with red. by which tl^ey are Jistin- 
gtiished (i.c, ftoni tiie uumirricd, who pfestmtably 
were only touched w*^ith red on the lips)l and this it 
^mething tliat the spectator umsT noi neglect fo 
observe”,* Yet Chang Hsiian was noi limply a 
painter of die liede nioctics of Ladies or thdr orna¬ 
mental n:fincmeiit^,like a preerprsor ot Chhu Ymg^lie 
wc^iiked also in a mate imrestrained spantancous 
maTuicr, if we may bchcvc Chu Ching-^hsuLin’s 
words: cxccUed in rough ikctdici and in 

hanging dungs out With a touch. The Layout of his 
scenery with kkiiks, cerraccf and trets^ flow^ers and 
birds* was earned out to perfection."^ 

Both tendeiiinei may to sonie extent be observed 
ui pictures to wlticb Chang Hsiian'i name lias been 
jtTTirhH. even though diey were executed tn bter 
periods. The best tnawn among these is dir hand- 
scroll in the Boston M-Useum. representing Women 
Preparing Silk, whkhj according to an inscrtpd™ 
by die enrpeTor Chang Tsung of the Chin d}iia 5 ty 
(d.E 209 )» ts a copy by the anperor Hui-t^ing after 
Chang Usiian^s picrure of Silk-bcatiiig (listed in 
Hakn-/(t> The statement is no donbe 

correct; it is fully borne out by the charocterisrics of 
the picture. The ongmal has been rccdcred with 
the utmost care not uniy in its general lines, r.r, the 
well-balanced spacious composition, bur abo in 
every detail of costume and ornament, which makes 
k fl preaoiM hmorkal docunmit of the T'ang mode 
in apparel and deportnifiit- But in spite of all 
liithftlncss Co hh subjea. the rniperial painter )ias 
emphasized the meticiilous neatness of the oma^ 
mental details and the meUovr beauty of tlie olive 
green, light blue, orange, pale violet, feding rose 
and white tone* and thereby no doubt made 
these esquisate ladies more puppct-likc than they 


were in Chang Hsiian’s picture* Tliey are ah 
CLunpletely absorbed m the practical wort or 
emfo connected with the preparing of silk: Some are 
pounding h in a enough, orhens arc stretching it* 
while dm lady who sib on the door is winding up 
the rilk-thread, and her comparuDn on a low stwl is 
busy with iieedIe-%vorkt but all these common 
everyday actions art accomplislicd with a gracefiil- 
ness and dignity that gives them the air of a court 
performance, no whir ie&s charming rhnn chf 
performance of a posrnrmg dance to the rhyrhms of 
pipes and timbrels {Plsjoj* 106 ). 

None of the other pictures commonly ascribed to 
Chang Hsikn is distiiiguisbed by a similar degree of 
firminirie gmee* btn one or twi> should be mm- 
tioiied as examples of hri skill in handling numerous 
figures in a landscape. Most interesting in tliis 
rcspccc is the fragmoxtary composition (in the 
possession of C. T. Loo*s Successor to New York) 
said to be one of the five piemres listed in Hsiim- 
under the title T*img-hiUt Imugifiittg t*u 
(A Tang Empress Reruming from a Journey)^ 
(Plioyj. 

Tlie cxcxmtion of the pittimr may'^ not be as early 
as the design, but what makes it unccinmun and 
remorksKb b less the brusb-work than die chanic- 
terizadon of the figures md the wide sweep of the 
composition. Tim is governed by a tnovitig force 
that stirs and sways the whole assembly. The 
empress, preceded and foUowal by court oHtaaJs, 
rainistm and guards, is appriaacbmg on foot, but k 
movtog onto a bahistntded terrace with some hnstE 
owing to a sudden gust of wind which has ruffled 
her wide garments and long sierra. The effect of 
this wind is also clearly observable m the fan-bearers, 
who have some difficulty in keeping their pole ftns 
crecL and in the men who are walkmg in Ironr of the 
^ A- Sap«rV trotiiibQDH cif T“of mu'hj-Jw Ii** 

® Jiiii p-l vem* 

^ SfipCT^i fT Tinl jiticTJ I - 

*nic pimpx iN iMitijinrd in fw 1697 , in A^n-yliau AiU” 

Jtuofl 1^44, in Cku^ki* hy U Tion-vlcia (i734^ 

IS 03 ) by Omnra i±i Cdvawfli XL J* aod m Kwcb aid 
Cfianp Tii'uiig-ya 
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main group. This struggle of the hinnan fJgiires 
agamsc the wind lends ^ dramatic touch of tlie situa- 
ticiu, which the painter luu skilfiilW tidUzcd in the 
charactccizanon of the people , in bis <lrawmg of the 
siiigle iudivtduah as well as in the gcncnii design of 
the whole crowd he has realized the tension of the 
sitoaticin - the sudden outburst of the stonn as the 
empress walks inro the palace yard^ and revealed a 
dramane talent of rcpresentatitm which ChuChing- 
Itsoait may have had m mind when lie wrote of 
Ciiang '"Hc exedied m rough sketches ^md 

iu bringing rhings out with a touch’". 

Another elaborate compt^irion with a. great 
number of figures In a garden landscape^ is krurwn as 

die Spring Part)'^ 
ot Lady Kuo-kno*. It is teproduc3:d m dhiirtg^Utj 
cltl and looks like a jragnient of i larger 
ptcrure. The title of the picture is written m the 
matincr of the emperor Hiii-tii.mg and it cocre- 
spondft Eo one of the items on the list of Chaiig 
lisiian^s works in but to judge by 

the £le from satisfactory ocprodncrioTi. k cm hardly 
be excevitcd before the Ming periotl The motif is 
iuspin^ by currttu stoties about the enjoymmm md. 
adventures of Lady Ruct-kuo,. a second sister of Yang 
Kuei-fei and luo less lamotis frit her bcauiy' aud dis- 
sipadons than her elder sist 4^. k shows a parry of 
young women gathered in open paviliom and 
galleries or dandug on i terrace to the tunes of a 
miall, ladies"^ orchestra, Motifi of kind Accm to 
have been used for idealized fenderings of loimntic 
talcs cranspknred into the court drdes at Ch'ang-m 
during the tvign of tlie emperor Mhig-huang. 

Chou Fang*s pkional oniTf^ which was produced 
after the dose of these iftivulom Jays^ when 
tcbcUiom and aggressive neighbours had broken rhe 
hegerdony of T* aiig rule in the Fjj: East aiid opened 
die way for poverty and discancctit, rewak al- 
logethet a heavier mood and a more pensive 
approach to the human subjects than we find m 
Chmg Hsuank paindn^. Chou Fang bad also li 
predilection for upper^’dass feminme models* hut he 
did noi fcprracnt them in g^y sunoimding^, on 


cxcuntotis, revdling or dancing, but iiokted, <m a 
neutral background* absorbed in very quiet homely 
ocaiparions, rcstmg from thdr fuibruidety ur 
needlework* rending babies* pJaymg chess, lisrening 
to the fh*m (table harp] and so on. Ami even w^hm 
they are movmg* they do it very quietly* without 
haste md wnth no dfort or excrtemoit: that might 
disturb the scene* 

According to XfiHg-iiim tin Chou Fang (who 
used the IzjJ Chtiug-daiig and Ching-yaan) itartcd 
by imitating Cliang Hstfcin^spamtings bur gradually 
dex'doped a style of his owru He specialized in 
the maimers and bearing of noble ladies, or* to 
use Tang Houk cacprcsiion in Ki^~dtm JiiuKlriert, 
"women of rich and opulent beaurj' wkh an air of 
beuig %vcaltby and tiohJc'V w^omcn of tliat 
opultTit appear;incc which became ihc mode in the 
decadent years of die Tang dynasty and who never 
seem to lo^ their air oi pensive sermity'. And. as 
said sihove* he also found occasion to express this 
kmd of rrpe Ibnmtnr beauty in the guiie of benevo¬ 
lent Bodliisatcvas. He employed by the emperor 
Te-tsung (7S0-804.) to execute walkpairi tings in 
severaJ teiiipl« in the Cpipitak audi as Hiing-t^ang 
5SU, Shfiig-kuaiig ssu* Ta-yun ssu and Ku-Tng-fu 
S 511 * and it i'^ rigniheant that the most &nious of all 
his rrJigipus paintings was a represeutarion of the 
Benignant Bodhiaattv^ of W^er and Moon, i.r, 
Kumyin seated at the sea-shon: widi the moon 
rejected m the watjet. 

In thr T ming^uti In, where Chau Fang 
isaccoided a very high place on the scale-next 
to Wu Tao-tzii and abt'vc Yen Li-pen he is 
prised in parriciiiar as a inastcr of Buddhist pahu- 
higs (some of whkh aroused cxtmorditiary interest 
among the ddzens in the capital), but also as 
the best portraitist of the nine, a smtcmctit sup¬ 
ported. by the tradiikiti about poitiaits of 
vict>pies£deiit Chao Tsuiig* executed by Han Kan 
and Chou Fang respectively, Wlicn the gentleman 
portrayetl showed tiie two pkrurcs to his wife, 
asking her to point out tlic better of tbr two^ she 
said: "They arr both like .Mr. Chao, but the first 
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(Han Ksm\ pknut) represents merely his i^utward 
appearance, while die latter (Chou Fang’s picEure) 
trammib lus personal chatacto^^ Mr„ Citao's real 
uaiiinc^ die cxprcssitin of his smile and his words”; a 
verdict whkdl caused Mr. Chxo to send several 
himdrcd mils nf silk to the painter.^ Chou Fang’s 
popular fcuuff as the greatest painter of the time 
seems TO have icadrE^l even heyend tlie fronriers of 
the Middle Kingdom, if we may judge by the 
statement in T*anf-<h'ti€f /u acrording to 

which a man (com. the Sillu kingdom m Korea came 
to China in die Ch 4 n^yiiau epoch (7S5-R05) and 
"'bought up at good prices several dozen scrolls there 
ijby chon)* which lie earned hack to hts owncoun- 
tiy"”. They represented Buddhist and Taoist fipirrs 
as wed) as secular subjects, 

Chou Fang^t varsatilky ai a figurt^painrcr is also 
substantiamd by die titles of some of his pictures 
tnumrntted in the abovc^-metirioncJ dirouides as 
well as in The following may 

hete serve as examples: The five Planetary Rulers. 
The Three Officials of tleaven. Earth and Water, 
The Four Heavenly Guardians, The Guardian wiih 
die Pagoda, Cimfuciiis aiiJ liis Ten Diariplci* 
Confucius Asking about Carerupimcs, Ming-hnang 
Ridmg on Florseback, Yang Kuei-fd Stepping out 
of the Barh^ President Hnn\ Banquet, The Flying of 
the Kite, Ladies on a Spring Walk. Ladies on a 
Summer RTCrurrion* ladies with Earn* Ladks Prepar- 
mg Tea. Ladles Makmg Music, Ladies Playing rhe 
Flute, I^idics playing the etc, Pimires illiis- 

trating occupations of noble ladies are the most 
numerous among the recorded works of CIldu Fang 
and the^" Imye alvva’p been highly appreriattd and 
were often imitated by painters of subsequent ages. 

Wlietlier any of these pictmts still survtvT in the 
ongrna! is a qiiestion thiu can hardly be answered in 
a definite way* but the best ol S4Xaned Chou Fangs 
TTiay be of the praod and form a rather homo¬ 
geneous group representing more or less dearly the 
style of a umter. One of the earliest of these 
piexures is probably the large hanEjUcroIl esJbffiited 
in in Huk-hua kuan in Peking (PLtoS), 


h is badly worn* the drawing of the figures is 
blurred at certain places, and the coloius have 
largely sunk into the silk or worn off, bur the pictiunc 
has escaped repainting and lias preserved an air of 
autbenrkity which makes it rnterestiiig. The subject 
seems to be a scene fiom die women*® apartment in 
the inipexial palace or some piincdy dwelling. The 
tnain pererm is a lady who siis in an easy ptjsture m a 
tow gennehair, while a tall eunuch is moving the air 
with a Large fen on a long handle. S!jc seems to be 
warchulg the other women, w ho are occupied in 
adjusting tlieir garments and coifitires* or in work at 
an embroidery frame* or are bringing m a Large 
object which may be a df in (table lurpj enveloped 
in 3 silk cloth. The details can only be discerned m 
part, but the general character of die figures* their 
types and bearingi the soft fullness of their forms 
emphasised by tlic draping of their loose garments 
and chrir leisurely inovcnicnts, ail conmbiifc to tlie 
impression ot a definite style, winch also may be 
observed in a number ol somewhat linilLir pictures 
ascnbcd to Cliou Fang* though priibably executed 
at later peciods. 

Anuiiig these odier cradhionaUy attributed pic¬ 
ture® may be pointed out in particiitir the fragment 
of a baTidscroU in ihc Freer GalLtry Teprcseittiiig two 
ladies playing the kind of chess known as Double 
Sixes. Tlicy arc seated ou Kiw stools ai both sides of a 
small table, mil behind them stand two younger 
women w'aixfiing the game. These art die maiti 
groups, both practically immobile, except that the 
hands of the playco arc m slow movement* but the 
QEdiixdLers as well as the ptayen fascinate in hy their 
Gomplcte absorption in the skuarion. The latter are 
lost ill tlie game^ the forroer tongue-tied by cuiioiicy 
and watch fiilncss. Neither of them pays any atEcn- 
oon CO the two maids ar die ocher end of the picture, 
who are uring all their strength to Ijiiug in 1 targe 
bronze kccde of hot wnterf?) (PL 109). The whole 
thing is very innple, dicre is no indication erfa stage 
or an interior* no accessories or fiimitura except the 
chess tabic and the tow cbairi, bur through the 

^ UlU Jinry H re-p r^tn A kLT“u-kiM£hitiI^-win 
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pLictng ol the figures 3 spaml extensioti ot depth 
diTncmion ia convincingly s^i^cstccL The piciure is 
based on dose observadon of luture, und it b 
rendered with a re irarlcahte feeling for the pwdiev* 
logical import of the motif] its intunacy and hne- 
drawn tension. 

Another EemarkabJc composirian in. the fortn of a 
hantUctoIh which may be said to contaiii the 
c&senmls of a work by Chou Fangp is known as 
Listening to Mime. It exists in -vanous edirionsi 
which shows that it muse have enjoyed great 
popularity, Tlic hesr verrion is probably tfie one in 
die Nelson Gallery in Kansas City: tliree odicrs were 
reproduced by Lo Ch&n^yii in the pamphlet called 
Erlh^kih rAia- The arrist has here succeeded in 
depleting the influence of music even on a figure 
seen from behind^ The player is seated on a 
flat stone hh?ck under a blossoming tree, touching 
the itrings of themstroment with her slender fingers. 
The audience consists of two other ladies seated on 
low and two maidt who afr approachmg 

from the two opposite ends of rhe composittoti^ Tlic 
m^>st exptcfirivc of these figures ii the Udy who is 
seen from behind, leaning over as if drawn towards 
the di'iit player by the strains of (PLno), 

^Hie garden b reduced to two thbi trees and the 
large stmic on wbch the musician is seateti but it is 
enough to IlkoIIzc the ^eni and to meatt thr im- 
pcssion of a spring eve whai the magnobas are in 
bloom and the air b scented. The wide iitrer^-als 
between die figimrs do not seem to knLatc them, buit 
rather to empliasize die enchanted sdoiK; of the 
listeners. The mndflias, so to speak, bmi detached 
from the matend restraints common to it in 
Western presentadous of a ctuTcsponding kind and 
has thereby reached a more spiritualized or rimeless 
signibcancc. Tlie actual exectmoii of ike picture 
may not be oidcr than of the Simg period* but it 
seems like a fridifiil toidcring of die master^s own 
mtendons. 

It is pafiicidafly tegcetiahlc that none of Chou 
Fangs famous piirtrait-paintings has survii^d, be¬ 
cause he scran to have hcoi a master of psychological 


charactciizatioii and m dus respect more akm to 
Western pattners of die Quattrocctito dum tm>st 
Chinese arrises. If figuro-piinnng had conrinued m 
China along ihe lines mdicattd in die act of Chou 
Fang it might have led to the creation of portraits 
somewhat like those of early Renaissance masteti. 
The scattered fragments of Cliou Fang's pictorial 
art and influence whkh have survived moke us 
realm- that he was a kera observer of human nature 
with a faculty for bringing n out by transmittkig 
liefrmte states or moi)ds arising from mtelLectual or 
niuiicai occuparions. We have seen it in two or 
throe examples, and tlic tides of many of the 
recorded bur no longer existing pictures arc fitrdier 
cvidciicc of this tendcsicy. 

Qiou Bing must haw exercised comiderabLe 
influence im his coniemponmes as weil as on the 
foliowmg generarion^ as will become clear partk- 
ularly through riut .midy of Chou Weiir-chu. But 
the same mode and st^'Ie of fig tire-painting may ako 
be observed in some anciijymonj pictures from the 
end of ciic T*ang penod^ w'hich should be recorded 
at this place as typical exampLcs of the soutewhat 
iivdT-ripe acsthencisni of the final T^ang mode. 
One of die best among fiicse anonymoiu paini- 
tugs of young bdics has surrived in the fragments 
recovered by Aurei Stein from a tomb in the 
cemetery of Ajtam, near Kuto-Khodja, in the 
Tutfbn dirtrici, Tliey arc assigned on circEunstaiitiat 
evidence to the first half of the dghtb century, hut 
represent pratitically the same hind of feminine types 
and mode as wr have seen in Cliou Fang's pictures, 
A frill desenption of these fragments and an attempt 
to reconstruct tlic origmal pictiirc of which they^ 
farmed parts, was published by Laurence Binyuti/ 
who amved ac the condurioo that tbej^ aU formed 
pans ot one saroll v^diich was divided into several 
KCtiotis trprcscTTting women stondiug or scaled 
under trees, playing on musical insirmnrats or 
enjoying the pctfnrmancrs of daticers and ringers^ 
tie calb the whole picture A Musical FestivaJ m 

* In Jiawi 19^5 in intmwmuit 
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Honouc of Spring, a dik that givci tlic mmc 
poetic imcrpretauan of the subject. The doff esan- 
Qcxion with a pitEtite such ;is Chou Fang's above- 
mentiortfid Listening to Music i^ too obvious to 
need any further comment. 

iTicrc is di&o an obvious stylimc cdaLion between 
these ladief from the cemetery at Astana and the 
fenalc beauties, standing ox seated imder trees, 
which are represented on a nx-fol J scrcdi in Sbesso- 
in. This frmotis screen^ which h dated in the year 
752j may have been done by Chmese or Centra] 
Asian artisans (Pl.riT), The figures arc nut paintings 
m die proper sense of the word, but ink drawuigs 
origiTvally fifled out and modeUed witit feaikers of 
Vicious coloiirs which nowadays ate almoftt cmiircly 
lost Cnnseqiiently they are lacking in the elemeni 
of colour that lends diarm and freshness to the 
paintings from Astana, hut diey reptescnc the same 
ideals of type and design. 

Here should also be mmnoned a drawing of a 
young woman whkh wai pfe$entcd to Sven Hcdih 
Tvbcn he visited theTurfan oasis m According 
ta the biscription il was dnne as a family record 
withoin arrisEL:: pretensiom, but it nevertheless 

dismguuhed by a definite style and eiccellenc 

brush-work (Phii^), Jr ii in this respect mperiox tXf 
the pictures representing figures Atajidmg 

under trees, accompanied by pages^ brought from 
Kara-Khodja by the Japanese explorer Count 

Otanip one of which h posted on a dtett of paper 
with the date 716. 

% * * 

Li ChSn was a ctmremporary of Chon Fang but 
hai irmahucd pxactkally unknown m his homeland. 
His nam e doo not appear in any of the <Ad tecordi 
of the history of painnng bi China and wouJd 
probably have been completely forgotten, were it 
nor for the fact that some of his works vrerc brought 
to Japan by Kobo Daishi, the wTlt-kno wn founder 
of the Shingon sect, on hb txtum from China in 
Tile pictures, w hich rqircseut Five Patriarchs of thb 
mystic school of Buddhism, have ever since been 
preserved in the temple treasury of Toji in Kyoto, 


the temple of the Shingf^n sect in Japan, jrnj 
some of them ate provided with explanatory 
hiscxiptioiis by Kobo Daidii* Besides these five 
portraits by Lt Ch6u, there are two more, to com^ 
pLcre ihc set of seven^ bui they are disdnedy infexior 
in qualuy and probably the work of an imitator 
rather than by' Kobo Daishi himself as is daimed by 
tradinon. 

In spite of the fact that the pictures are much 
damaged - three of tliem beuig so badly worn that 
the figures are hardly ’inrihlc - they frill moke 2 
profound unpression. They are quite brgc (iHx 
6d aru), and unadorned hut very dignified, not to 
say Foonumcntal, like great woli-paindtigs. Each one 
consisti of a single figure seated with folded legs in a 
meditarivc posture on a low square dais. The ratlier 
uniform design is only m one case supplemented by 
\hs addMoii of a sm-ant, who 1 rands in a reverent 
atatude at the ndc of his Tnascer. The names of the 
respective Indian and Chinese paixiarcKs arc written 
in vCTy large decorative script above or ar the side of 
each figure, and below them are brood strips of 
Ivbtcmcal inscriptions still partly readable. 

The best preserved of the portraits is tlir imc 
which reprewnK the Indian monk Amogliavajra 
(Fu^k'iiiig Chin-tang). He is wearing a black (now 
^mewhat greyish) cloak and sitt on a straw- 
coloured mar on ^ dais which has beautifully 
ornamented red borderri and legs. The coloun are 
toned dowit by age and wear, the silk is’^'cty fitic and 
lias a soft light farowtdsh hue, Ttie man. who is 
sitring with his Tioudt clasped before his chest, is 
turned in half profile (like these figures]; the dais 
ts almost parallel to the plane of the piiixure, yet 
represented as tfirecn from the sde and from above- 

Co fi ill cTOfmg pasSjiECd 

cic;4iam 'm Kobo IDoithi-i '*Tlic [wltl3k[ Oirint: {tfu 

Clim«c frcmi ’wtwm be hsd mcmd bmmcvicti} b^nued me 
ihjt thi: icifTcCf ot the doftriiiei of the Sbing^on lect Qot be 
conwycd-wTiliiiuf the aid of pfjzrarE^L rt|airiOT^Qni, Thewiipoji 
I brfHi{|bi with me ^iatem uudmUng Li Chm, Bid 
hitd them dtiw diifeiTDr ucted figurct” 

Ac^tiimis te Siikm mjaiJU Zmjim. toJ. VIII, tlx anis: h 
Tiimtirmed cpgctfacr wiih Chnu Fmg uj S^^'a dki fRwonii of 
tcmplef lud ptigridait). 
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tn tiiis way iht full horm'stital cictctit pf it [ics open 
to view and is made to functtoii, set to speakp m ^ui 
indicaQon of a spatial unit m wliich cfie figure 
appears as a fully developed three-dutteasionai form* 
One might speak of two directions or Imcs of 
movement in a pictnre like this, die one 1mm die 
top downward (also accentuated by the writing at 
the side of the figure^, the other from the finoni 
towards the back* iiivrard* as suggested by the 
view un4dcr the platfotm* where the mook^s slippers 
attnicE our attmtion* 

Tiic scutpoTTCsquc qnahty of the figure is broughi 
out by the firm syndietir drawing - particuUrly in 
the bony head and the chispcd bands - and by the 
tnodelling ol the deep imnilc folck^ vvhicli ate 
shaded in various grades of bbde. With these highly 
tc$mctcd pictorial means tlie artist has siicocecied in 
creacmg a picuire which irnuuds us of die tmt 
wrK.>dcn portrait sEarues preserved m japan, such as 
the blind Guanjin (in ToshodaijiJ oT the stem 
Rohen (in Todaiji)p They too represent lityhstic 
tradinons of the T'aog period and become individu¬ 
ally expressive through their powtitful heads and the 
visionary chnnucteriiation of their gaze, which is 
turned either inward (behiiij the doicd eyes) at 
OLiiward with searching force: as in Li Cheo's 
picture. 

In twn of the otlier portraits it is less the main 
figure than the accessories that may sdll be seen, llie 
one represen rihg Hui Kuo^ ICobo Daishj^s te^er, 
seems to have beeti exposed to more wear and tear 
than the odim; the pairiarth on die dfiTs is now 
hardly more than a grey shadow of his origitial form* 
bin the Kxvant in a long white goi^ai who siunds 
with clasped hands at Im side* is sriU quite well 
preserved The very delicate drawing together with 
the white colouring make this simple figure par-* 
ticulorly attractive- The whole thing is a pale shadow 
with 2 fkint spark of Tnonumnital art- A derail of 
interest in most of these portraits is the slippers or 
shoes of the patriarchs which arr placed below the 


chairs ; they add a note of mrimacy and seri'e at the 
same time to enhanec rhe impressi™ of a third 
dimension- 

In the portrait of die patriarch Shan Wn^^wei * the 
shppers are in che form of a pair of red geta wdi 
black strings and they arc placed prominairiy 
between the beaurifiilJy carved legs of the dais. 
Beside these then: la, just in front of the itool, a Large 
bronze ewer with a dr[igoa-^hapcd handle of typical 
T^'ang shape. 

The historical impartance of these pormij^ can 
hardly be exaggerated- They are the only ones of 
their kind still surviving from die T'aug p€Ti^>d, the 
only grand specimcris from an epoch wh^i this kind 
ofmonijuntutalfigurariveart reached in full develop- 
menrin China- Wr know k to some extent from 
best conicaiiporary specimens of religious sculptutc, 
but the pictures which at hast in part f cpirscntcd rfic 
same sryle and spmt: such as the w ali-pakidngs by 
Yen Li-pen, Wu Tao-tzfi* Yang Tiiig-kuang, Chpu 
Fang and Otlien, are all last. 

Li Chm was not, as said above., one of the leading 
masters of his time. He was not as dynamic as Wn, 
nor 33 subde as Chou Fang. He was apparently more 
of a ctKoscrvaiive tradirioualistt and his arr rq^re- 
sented a stage Ui the stylistic CTOhitioji which 
probably had bom readied by the more ptogrraive 
painters aimosi a hundred years earlier- Bui dm 
conierviriim does nor make Iiis works impor- 
emt to us. On the contraryp they may be said to 
reflect bupretasions or clenijerns of the "T ang mode in 
figme-p^fing at a rclativriy cariy stage when it was 
characterized by a more severe dignity and mote 
plastic snrength tiian in later riinci. There arc, to my 
knawlcdgc, no piemrea which—jiiHi'iifijr mricdudu - so 
readily invite comparison widi great ^lOpiures 
as these, and none which answers to the tenn 
'"monumental", wiih aE that it ttnplic$ of structiml 
design and ectmomy of means, better dem these 
pictum which* in spite of dieir mined coadirioit, 
sdll provoke some virioni of die T*ang mode- 



The Five Dynasties Period 

Dea^fitralizadoft. Rise of Ch*<^n BndSihm mJ htk-paitiiinji 


The BMiLLfANt iiitistic culture of the middle 
T*ang period, brought about by souie cjf China^s 
greatest poets and pomters, was never iiully revived* 
evL-n though the dyna^ity was re-established m 756 
after the rebellion of An Lit-slmL, and cunriiiued itj 
reign for another (50 years. i\e. until po 6 , The power 
of the imperial kotist was gradually weakened 
through a series of revolts by local governors, who 
had established themselves almost as mdependent 
rulers ift outlying provinces, and also through wm 
with border tribes* such as the Tibetans, whose 
disastrous occuparim of the Chinese capital in TtSj 
was mentioned in a prcvioio diaptrr. The eflbm of 
some of the mibtary commanders ltd to interval of 
peace, but the coJierent fbrer of the ruling house was 
weaning and rhe provincial governors grew more 
and more tmculent. The rebelliuri which broke out 
in under the leadership oFWang Hsitn-chih and 
\m succcfssor, Hmug Cb*ao* spread gradually over 
xiic whole country and became the signal for the 
downfall ot the T'ang dynasty. The third leader of 
this rebellion accepted* to begin widi, the authority 
of the imperial bouse* but as soon os on opportonity 
oflered, be had the last scion of Tang put to death 
(port) and founded a dynasty at Lo-yang under die 
name of Liangs but this did noE tojit foe more than 
rixreen yean, and its ride was limited to a minor 
centraj section of the empire. 

Thb so-calltrd Posterior Lung d^Tust)' was 
foUerwed by the Posterior Tang, wbicli lasted for 
twelve years to 935, Tlien came the Posterior Chin 
tmtil 946, and the Posterior Han until 950* and 
finally the PmEcrior Chou until 960, the year which 


marked the end of the Five Dynasties period and die 
foundation of thfi Simg empire. Bui while these hve 
dynasties followed each other in rapid accession at 
Lo-yang and I^n-liang (lC“ai-fotig)^ tackpoidefit 
gavennneau of a more stable kind were esmbiishi^ 
m odier ports of the country: die Liao kingdom in 
the northirtdtii its capital at Yen-chmg (Peking)* the 
Shu kingdom m the west with its capital at Ch"£ng^ 
tu (in Szechuan), and the Southern Taug kingdom 
tn the south-east with its capital at Naokiug, Tlucse 
independent states, which have no place in the main 
hne of official dyna&tic periods in Chma^ are well 
worth remetnbcnng m this conticxtan* because 
their capitals offered safer refuges for the artists than 
the imperial court* Ch"eng-tu and Pranking m 
poxticiilar became during this troubled period 
important centra of artistic activity where great 
pain tiers worked under the patronage of the local 
rulers. 

The political cevoludons luul, no doubt, a con^ 
tidmbJe infotence on the state of the fine am* hut 
still more important in diis respect were the changes 
in die field of rehgion and ptiilosopiiy- The poets,, 
who spread a never Bdiug tomantic glow over the 
ficign of Mmg-huang ^ and even after that, though 
in a sadder tone — were followed by prose writers of 
a mote philosophic and mcifraliziiig type. Men like 
Han Yfl (76S-^24) and Liu Tsuug-yiian (773—819) 
were no longer mehned to transpose reality mto 
pocric inetaphoT. Han Yu was the classic represema- 
rive of die Coiifociat] state-^hdosophy* His memo¬ 
rial to die emperor on the subject of Buddha^s baujcs 
(pubbshtd in 819) opened the way for the reactioii 
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this jil-pawerTul religioii md ied^ at least 
uidircctlyr to the senom blow of S 4 j. 

The subse^umt ileclining fortunes of Budilhimi 
dmiug the lait century of the d^TiAsty, when 

it was more or less superseded by Taomn in oMdal 
qiiartcrsT ’Wcir noted in a pjtrvibiii chapter/ iuid abo 
how" the old schools of Buddhism were transformai 
in the of narionalization and partly replaced 

by more romantic and my'stic forms of religion. 
Most importaiu among these, pankularly foi die 
further development of painting, was the meditorive 
school, known as Ch'an or DhySna. ^id to have 
been introduced into China at the bcginniiig of the 
sixth century by die previously mendoned Indian 
pairiatdi Bodhidiurrua who* even if he were pot 
exactly che individual described m Chinese legends 
and depicted in hiindreds of paintings w^as a teacher 
of great consequence who left deep impressions on 
the Chinese mini The growing inlhience of the 
fneditativt schcaol was furthctmofc SriJitaud by its 
resemblance to certani older currents of Chinese 
thoughL li was rn harmony with the Taoist tetiets 
according to which spiriniai illumination, or the 
knowledge of Tao^ couLi be ohtaijied only by 
relieving the mind of all kinds of mtcllcctua] dross 
and opening it to die spiriiual ilhimmafion from 
universal rather than individual sources* With ita 
individualistic character and tenets of intrc^spcction 
it fitted into the same gmovei as Taoist practices amj 
became a son nf last resort to the Chinese, par- 
tictilariy at a. juncture when the more speculative 
forms of monasdc Bnddhbm began to show ligus of 
decay.. 

The popuLuization of the Ch^an school seems to 
have started with ihc Sixth Clunesc pauiardi, Hui-^ 
neng, at the begiiming of the dghdi century, lie is 
said to have explained die founder's teachings m 
^^clisciisstoiii*\ but according to odifr authorkics 
this change took place only at the end of the Tang 
penod when Ch*an had divided into a numba: of 
local branches or cczities of teaching. At this time, 
it seems chat Ch^an hooks were written in the 
j:otIoquml language amj contained many vtilgarisnis. 


This the ccmccpriorrt of Ch^an, formerly known 
only to die upper classes, were spread also among 
the common people*which indeed may have been 
a irtfiuli rtf the general disinregratioa of the old forms 
of ciilture which took place at thb tone- The domi- 
Eiariug poririon of the Buddhist clergy as well ai the 
authority of the central government fiad been 
severely shaken. New leaders rose among die com¬ 
mon peoples mdependent governments were gradu¬ 
ally formed at ten or more places, culture, rehgiort 
and art wav no longer c^sclurive matieiY of hjcratic 
organizations or of court circles, they readied 
broader layers of the popnkdon, Tlic changes hi the 
g^cral cultural background were important and 
far-breaching; they became manifoat also in dir field 
of paindng, even rhoiigh this was limited lo cenam 
local schools^ whemas the goieral imderctirreni in 
the development of Chinese art ttmairicd un^ 
disturbed by the new acstlictic theories* In other 
words, traditLoual forms of painting were coittinued 
and perfected along wdl-arabijsbcd lines, but 
certain new schooh and manners of painting grew 
up m addition to these* atiiacriug for the time being 
much of the creative energ)'' that formerly Iiad been 
directed into more comenrative chmnds. 

Mose rmiarkabic in this respect w^ the develop- 
tnent of iTioti<ichrome ink-piiiiiiing, which liom this 
dmc onwards became a fevountc medium of the 
Chinese painrers. There had certainly been cxceileiit 
ink-painting before, bur n had not betm so common 
and exclusive as it now became. Molt of the great 
painters of the Tang period used pigmeEus in 
combmatinn with ink and conceived their works in 
colour rather than as monorliromes. Wang Wei 
may co 5ome extent have been an exreprion to the 
rule, as Suggested by a tradition according to whidi 
he sometimes worked in mk otily* but if we may 
draw some cojiclusioiis ftoni the pictura nowadays 
assi'CTJted with his name* colour held ati important 
place ui bis art tdso, and his aim svas rather to depict 

* Tbs hutnHcil iDTTfKtirtiisi thf Tlfig licfiodL 
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actnal scauciy tlian lo give free picxaml tniiiiposi^ 
riems of taJibond modfr. 

The tlcvdopmciit of inmochromc mk-painting 
was probably to no utttalj extent a result of the same 
sptriiuaJ impetus as brought about tlic growth of 
eh'an Byddhimt. Pamdng of this nm'' type became 
more widely dlHujicd and ar the same thne more 
ttuUvidualkdc than the earlier fr>rtni cf pictorial art* 
which had been more closely dependent on amc-^ 
honoured aesrhetie convcjiuoiis. Ami it was a kind 
of paintitig that dlowed the most immediate 
reahsation of the initiibve visioiL, die suddai 
tpihtua] experience, which also was the aim of 
Ch^an praebceSp The manoer of expicssion becaitic 
thus on 1™ subjective than the manner of apprehen^ 
lion* for it depended largely upon the quality of the 
bmslHwort^ iuid this again revealed ihc chamrrtcr of 
the mdividiial. It not only dnmnded die highest 
degree of coiiceiitradon and of skill in the hand ling 
of the brush, k was not only a form of paintiug tJur 
spurred the artirtV dexterity as wdl as his ficulti" of 
observation; it was m its last degree and to those 
who had full command of it, a revelation in itself 
Some of the old critics seem ro have tcalizcd dtts and 
therefore frund it necessary to estahlisii a rpcdal 
class or grade for the most spontaTLCous or un¬ 
restrained maimcT of mosjodutunc mk-^ainnug 
practised at this timr. They called it /, employing tliis 
appellation for those who transmitted thdr concep¬ 
tion of the inner significance of thing!! quite 
indepcudenLly of oinvcntiond ndcs^ sunply led by 
thetr own goiius:. The conespcmdaice between this 
kind of painting and the Ch^an methods of devefop- 
ing the mtnitive freulty of comprehension is 
obvious and will be furthe: eluctdarcd in our dh- 
ciifition of the great mastHs ar the end of ilie Sung 
period, who devdoped ink and brush to perfect 
mstTkiments for transmitting fiaslLes of mtuibon or 
vitiom, Thdr way csf paiutitig wa$ actually aform of 
Ch^on practices. The first aormpts of this kind were 
made at die end of the T'ang and the begmning of 
the Fivt Dynasties^ pdiod. 

Another feamre cbaracterisQc of die artisde 


activity ai this rime was the growing dccoitrahza-- 
tion. In matters of art as well as politically, China 
became divided up into various sectiofis or centres 
which vvcTc more or Jess isolated and wficre the 
coltmaJ life fiourkhed quite indepoidently. One of 
the tnostimpOTtanr of these independent ccncrcs was 
die kingdom of Shu beyond the moimtain ridges ju 
fiir off Szechuan. Tliis had been a place of refuge for 
rbe T^ang emperors* when they were forced to leave 
thdr capital before die intruding hordes of revalu- 
rioiiary leaders. Artisis and writers followed in their 
wake, and gradually in ChToig^ni, the capital of Shu, 
there grew up an important school of psinnng. 
And as this has been well recorded in spedol chroji- 
iclcSp such as die Wiiur Ih, we ate com¬ 

paratively welt informed about die painters of Sim. 

Another important cmite of ortmic activity was 
Nanking, the capital t>f the Soiirhem T^ang king- 
dom, wlikJi lasted until 975, when it was absorbed 
into the Sung empire. Religious painung had 
always had a stranghold In thm port of the countiy*, 
but as wc shall fimf secularfignrc-painriiigas wtD as 
l^dscape and flowcr-pamdng also underwent art 
important development in ChiangHiau towards the 
end of the temh century. The lasE micr of the 
Soutiicm T'ang state. Li (Li Yu), was one 

of the most accomplished arr-lcrvers that tver 
ooiupicd a throne. Whm he lost his kingdom, he 
became a wandering pt>cr until his death three years 
laier. 

Iti Central China conditions were kvs favourable 
for the dcvclopramt of arts and letters. Here, at die 
imperial capital^ changes of the ruling houses^ 
revolts and outrages followed in rapid snccessioci. 
None of tbr five dynasties whidi4 as mentianed 
above, tkimed imperial pmogadves, w*s able to 
moinraln its power for more than fifteen years^ die 
shortest exhting only four ycars^ but they all 
established their court at Picn 4 iang fK'aifihig) and 
tried, when coiidib^>n^ pcmiittcd. £0 keep up ati air 
of artistic adrnrt. Several pDominait painters, 
parricuLuly among the landscapists, work^ in the 
capital, preparing the way for the great ichod of 






THE FIVE DYNASTIES PEfilDD 


l ani^va ptfwp aiTnring which rcochcd Its qilmtiiatmn 
duiing the fim cetmny of tJu Sting dynasty. 

Hie short penod named aficr the Five Dyimties 
thus marked a sort of mnsidou in the field of paint- 
ing between the fotmaJ tradidons of T*ang and the 
stylistic idcab of the caily Sung tune, k is as a matter 


iSJ 

ofiut hardly possible to draw a line of demarcatioa 
between dve two periods, particnlaily as the activity 
of some of the great painieis extended over both of 
them. The types and styles of pinring which usually 
aie bbellcxl as Sting were to no small enent 
developed in the dme of the Five Dynasdts. 
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The Masters of Shu; Kuan-fisiu, Sim {^Vd, Shih K‘p ami others 


Thu OnrGiNAi pamdnga preserved from tliis 
epoch are not ^ rare as the petnres from die T'axig 
period* yet they are cxcrcindy scanty in proportion 
to die grattiitmbcrof painters and pktum recorded 
m die hisrorical chronicles. Tlic above-mmEioticd 
I-^hau min^ua tu conmm the bi<^rapJiiri of over 
fifty pointers in Shiin and this was only one of die 
centres of ait. At this disojit place painting seems to 
have femaiued relatively cottservarive, several of the 
"Pang painters having foimd their way there from 
Oi'ang-ai i, whm the poll deal oiiiditions in die 
capital became hkj iiTtrer ram and fomniig schools 
which lived on dmitig two or throe generations. 
Thus trotn the ninth centnry there were three 
tamities of painters wlio worked pardaikrly for ihc 
fcmpla, to wit, die C}ui« (Chao Kimg-yu, Chao 
Wen-cbh, Chao Tc-ch^i), the Ch^angs (Ch^ang 
Ts'an and his son Cb‘ang C[iimg-yin)p and the Kao^ 
(Kao T3C34jiLdg* Kao Ts*iing-yu+ Kao 
and ItLisans, Btiai-chieh and Him-pao, who worked 
in the Sung period). Their works were to a large 
cjcficnt wiill-p 2 inttrig$* and tio traces of diem remain. 
We may ccinseqnendy pass them over and instead 
direct our aneniion to another painiet of Buddhist 
subjects^ who also setded in Shii and whose art may 
^1 bt: stmlicfi in paintings which at least in parr 
bear die imprint of a definite origiml styk. 

Bis family runif: was Chkng and his personal 
name Hsiu* Te-yin and T^ymn, but lie became 
popnlariy known as Kiiaii4iiiu. and aUr^, later tn 
life* as Ch'an-yiich ra-^hih. He was bom in ^|a at 
diin-hoa in Chekiang and placed in a Ch*m 
mnnasccry to be educated as a motik.^ He made 


rapid progress iti the study of the scTipniteSs bur at 
an early age also sliowrcd hk talents as a poet and a 
paintet- From lii$ mtivc coiaiiry he went to Yii^ 
chang (Naii-ch'ang)^ the capital of Kiaugsi, 
there* in the Yun-c mg ssu, painted a series of 
Arhats (maicioncd by Kuojo-hsii)} then lie resided 
m Pei chiig te ssti in Fn-chou, whete he also 
painted some Arhats. Ar the age nf ^Try^threip he 
went With an otftciaJ nmsiun to due ruler of Wu- 
yikh in Hang^chon, and there too in the Sbeng-vtn 
ssQ* a scries of eighteen Arhats by the wen; 

shown in later times. In the year 896 Kinm-hsiu^ 
who then had become well known aH over the 
cfnintxy, came to the eomt of a local rukr at 
Ch atig-sha (Hupa), and chough he was also received 
there wich great lionums, he had the miilbrtune 
■of being involved in polirical trouHcs ^d was 
obliged to leave the country. He escaped (901-905) 
to Ch £ng-tii, the capital of the Shu kingdom^ and 
was now haded as a great poet and teacher. The 
ruler bestowed upon him a purpk maiitie Jini the 
title Ch an-ytieh ta-shih (The Cleat Master of the 
Ch an Mofsnjp the name under whkh he is usuailv 
meurnmed. He died in 912^ dghty-one years 
old. 

Beside die three or foiir series of Arhats by Kuan^ 
hsiu mejiricHiisd above, several odier pimirts of a 
siinilar kind arc recorded in certain temples in 
Canton* Sliao 4 ising (Chekiang), Ch'mg-tu, and 

^ Kiizo-hun't kogoiihki} ilxra lEibxcd m 

chiun, OapOOOC, ™d ganilarrd Iiy dov^nm itt liu utif^ 

“Let SiDc Aiiutiv P«ite«em de U Loi", in /wmd >ln 4 tf<|wr. 

Some addidmuJ mAw malirm in JHWi*" 

Ai«rhr.m,]iF.},4. 
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Peking.* They tnay ncit all have been ongmals by 
the but rfiey increase the evidence of bis 

fame as a piiintjcr of Arhats, ti this respect K.iian.' 
hsm stood in a class of Ins own: he created a definite 
type of such holy men, strange and weird, more 
expressive of dynamic force than of pcaccfol 
hamiouy. And this type held its own in Chinese art 
ar least inijo che Vikn period, in spite of the fact that 
Li Lung-mien (at the beginning of the twelftli 
century) inmiduLcd another more Chinese Lohan 
type which gradually reached great popularity, Tlie 
alioost violent expressiveness and highly imaginative 
cliaractcr of Kmn-hiiiti's Arhai$ seem to have 
appealed partkmLirly to the adherents of Ch'an 
Buddhism. 

The extraardinary appearance of Kum-hsiit^ 
Arhais IS vividly described by Huang hfaiur-fti in 
/"f/jfpjj Jm (written before 1005 ), who abo 

gives some hints about his aitisiac decivatioii in the 
following paragraph: *"rhe people of hb time con¬ 
sidered him another As a painter he 

followed Yen Xi-poL His Sixteen LoIimb lod 
bushy eyebrows. Urge eyes, hanging cheeks, and 
high no^. They were seated in landscapes, leaning 
again^ pine-trees and stones. They looked and 
behaved like Hindus or Indians. When someone 
asked where he had seen Pticli nisi, he answered: 
In my dream'. He also painted Sakyamimi^s ten 
disciples m a simitar ^ihion. The people found hia 
pictures very strange, but his pupils treamred diem 
higldy^ He was often asked to wnte poetrVi and 
such writmgv of his may still be seeii+ but they 
cannot be actjuirecL At the beginning of the Tai- 
p tng-Jisnig kuo era ( 976 )* when ili£ emperor T"ai- 
t^ung searched everywhere for old picuires, 
Ch eng YQ. who tlren ruled over Shw* made the 
emperor a present of Kuan-hsiif s Sixteen Lohani.^* 

Ktian-lmu*s name is traditiomlly atcacked to 
several scriei of Lokm picturctf uoiv in Japanese 
collectiom, but it is doubifiil whcditT any of them 
arc hk origmal works, Tho^ which cortespond 
most closely to the above description are the pi ctures 
belonging to Kodaiji in KyStOn The bgures in these 
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pknires are pbced at the foot of trees, seated on 
rocks^ thai is to say in sinroimdings which corre¬ 
spond to the general cliaractcr oi the stranpr-iooking, 
grim cJil men, who are anything but Cliiiiese. 
Accurdifig to the lempk fecotds^ the pictmes Were 
bronghi from China by die pnest Shunjo In laii / 
and were considered 43 Kuaii-hsia% "WisrkSs but the 
chances are that Kuaii-Jiriu's famous compositions 
exisEjcd At tltar dmc already in copies executed by 
skihiil imiracors. The Kodaiji picmres have rhiis a 
coiisiJeraKk Iihn^rical imercstt ei'en though not 
executed before the twelfth centuryp 

More importam from an artistic point of view, 
and more dilhculE lo date, are the very impressive 
pictures of the Sixteen Arbats which fortnerly 
belonged ts Baron K- Takahuh] in Tokyo, but 
now are the piopciry of the Imperial HouseholcL 
Tlicy are more archaic not only in desigu bui also in 
cxEcnrion tbiD the Arbiits mentioned above, but 
unfomiuately in a very ruined state of preservariotL 
Most of them arc, a maiter of fret, set middy 
redrawn or repainted, particularly in the heads and 
the upper parts of die figura* that they appeal 
almost hte emcacures. Ttic artRt may indeed have 
frit a need to depict die Ailuts more as fymboU of 
hoary age and endless meditation ikm as human 
bcHigs. but cbm tiglhures, the distorted mjCurcs and 
mispropornoned bumpy skulls Imve no doubt been 
violortLly empliasized in the FVpaintJng. Neverthe- 
las there arc two exceptious to rliis gencml impres¬ 
sion. cwo pmtings which cvidoitly are less restored 
titan die och£i"s. One is the st>aJkd self^^portniit of 
the pakttcr, the other represeuB an Ariiat seated on a 
rather high stone ledge, wlule his jelii are placed 
bdow die sett. He it wearing a great mancle over a 
reddi^ brown gatment and leaning somewhat 
forward. Tlie pomire is rather five and easy, and the 
full free with the vers' narrow eys below the bold 
^ CC ChiTamin-' aradf. J* 

* Huji-aUr 1 lluddhin prior of itc icvcoth coiqjiy, who wa» a 
^nioiu wntcT Cft gran chiFmm, 

* Oac of dirm u Kprocbicvcl m Fcsotkiu, {epochs ^ Otiiieir diiJ 

i4rf. Ip «rthco in Skindrt Tal to 4.V1 and tn 

fCdfefci. 
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skull is ol' a Chinese rather than j foreign type and 
expresses a dehniie imlhidLiai duioctcr (PLu 3 ). 

The individualis even more marked in die 
5u-i:dicd lell-portrait of the painter* ihobigb the 
picture ius itilfcred fay some repainting, ffcrc itH% 
tlie rype is Chinese, diough ihenose is uncommonty 
ptOTiiiiuenf for a Climesr and die tlikk lips are 
acceittnated by a momtadie, tiC* the same kind of 
Oiadiup aa nu the eye-brows. The eyes have 
apparently been nrJrawn, but the regard seems to be 
fixed on a listener, while die lifted hand emphasizes 
the expressian of atlmtion ur teaching. 

Tfif: reason why this peture has become known as 
the self-portrait of Kuan -hstn is not nmply t« be 
sought in the markedly iriHhvidiial character of the 
plump lace and die ' speaking*' gesture, bnt ako. and 
mil mate, ill the inscripfion on the pkturc, Uti- 
forrunatcly dm is in a&igmaitar)" state since several 
characters have been worn away* but it has bccti 
recorntructed by Japanese authorities pardy with the 
support of all old sEone-ciigraving of the picture,^ 
and may be translated as thllotvs: 

"Tltc SixTcen Lohans in die Huai-yu shan (temple) 
ai; Hidtir-dmu. Ten pieces were scut in pmccfiiUy on 
the ninth day of the niiitli monih of the first year of 
the Kuang-ming cm (SSo). On the twenty-third day 
of the third winter month of the first year of 
Ch'iecmiTig era I continued ihc tbrmer 

ten pieces at Chiang-liug. Sixteen years liave (iliiis) 
elapsed betsvem. Now (at this time) the Ch*an 
monk Ching-chao firom the North has come to see 
me and ha$ asked for the piemres. He will take diem 
tins year to Huai-ytL Wntten by die monk Kuan- 
hsiu from Hsi-yuch*” 

This uiscripcionHi which is obviously contempo- 
miy with the painting, lends adJirinnal support to 
the conclusion that these Lohm pictures arc the 
works of Kiiarnhsiu* They w^ere painEed for a 
temple on Huai-yfi (or Yu) shan at Hsm-chou tn 
Kiangd^ the work war begun m 880, when len 
pict ures were done. Whm these had been fiokhed, 
the pamcer seems 10 have moved elsewhere; the 
work was discOEmmued and not resumed imril 894 


at Chiang-litig in Hupei. The remamiog sis 
pictures were then taken from there by a mveUmg 
monk to the Huai-yii shaii temple. 

The intormanon regarding the gradual aocom— 
plidimciu of the whale senes and the mterrLiption of 
the work for nearly dxteen years may also serve to 
make tlic unequal quality and cJiaracter oi die 
paintings mote comptehoisiyc* and diesc mequali- 
ties have apparently been acceiicuared in die procesa 
of mate or less thorough restomiom. The figures 
which have been mast ruihlessly rstored can thus 
hardly be said to tratisnut imprefitions of Kuan- 
hsiu*s ortgiBiii manner, whercM the two Last 
men ti nned examples may still be accepted on Stylis¬ 
tic grotmds 43 diaraeteristic works of the period, 
mo3t likely executed by the fiimous monk palntef. 

This lerii^ may be said to hold a place oi its own 
in ihe history of Buddhist painring in Chinas hut 
there are also othcT Ailmt paintings ascabed to 
ECuanTitiu which, though of later date* ate no Jest 
interesting from a sn^listic point of view. Among 
these may be mentioned the pictures iti the Asano* 
Fujita, and Muro collections, which arc fridy 
uuifbnii and probably parts of one series^ They axe 
tebted to the preceding scries in so &r a$ they afro 
represent the holy mm as cxcessivdy strange- 
looking cieamres^ worn by age, seated in endleis 
meditation midcr wkhcnng old trees, but the actual 
execnticin is quite different, lliese lansr pictures are 
not coloured but painted with ink only in a very 
broad ami fluent manner of die kind that became 
kno\^Ti ai p^Q-mo {brohcti ink) srjde. In accordatice 
with this certain parlSH suHi as the facet and the 
hands and amesisoriw* art rmderred with a thinner or 
lighicx brush, wfiilc die garments are panned with a 
very broad, not to say coarse* bmdl. The manner is 
sketchy and abridged in the same way as we shall 
find in the works of some later pamters who 
adopted the Eecknique 

Kuan-hsiu's historical tniportantx has been rated 

' Cf. Aidyam^V £Rsty i£i EVarori Byumt p^lVi hvI 

T. Knbjyjilu in CM kalm Roriki. 

^ Cjl Kokkd^ mil 4S6^ c 1» Mum Gsfdbgibr, PL u- 
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very high diinng the ccnmriea; be is described by 
the old mdes as the foimdcr af a special school or 
cXiTTmc of rclLgioos painring in Cliina , and his aaBie 
has been fredy used for pajntnigs of Arhacs and 
other Buddhist chatacters of more or less stanlmg 
appearance^ Pictures asenbed to him are still quite 
numerous, parrimkrly m Japan, and though they 
show cotisidcniblc variadons m quality and execii- 
tion, they are all marked by vciy' strange iiiccs and 
dried up bodies. Here may be recalled the stxallcd 
Ktjan-hsiu paindtig^m Sdry 5 ji (Kyoto) rcpmseadng 
Sixteen Arhats -whitik, according to old temple 
records, were brouglit from Chiiia m L2ii. Tlidr 
stylistic connexion with die afcrte-mctuioncd paint- 
togs IS not very close, though they may he clasufied 
as Jerivatioiis from such tnodeh* 

Kuan-hshi was, however, by no means die only 
one who at this imieial tune exercised a decisive 
influence on Buddhist pamcing m China. There were 
ndiet pamters aciive in the imperial capital and other 
plaro of central China who followed a difTctcni 
lead and drew thdr inspiration mainly &Dm the still 
reniaming works of Wu Tao-tzu, the greatest of ah 
the fluddhac pauiters ofdit T'aiig penod. Some of 
his fnonumcntal w-aU-paintings were still to be seen 
at the titne^ others survived in copies or stone en¬ 
gravings which offered an opportunity to yoimger 
masters to study his grand compositions md 
strangely efreccivc draughtsmandiip. Most of the 
Ltcr Wu followers wetc hardly more than trained 
artisans who executed the comiiiands of the templts 
for icani and wall-paiutiru^, but there were also 
exeeprions, ut. men of outstanding calmr and cen- 
sidtrable importarice wiio transmitted die tradition 
^vith individual variatsons £ir inii^ the Sung period. 
It seems doubtfhl whedier any origitLil works by 
these men mil remain, but thdr t^yk may be 
observed in old copies and thdr ardstic entarions ate 
described by the biographers. 

The most peominent among these rraditionalisti 
dunng the third quarter of the tenth century was 
Wang Knan, tri! Kuo-<h*n a man from Loyang 
who was active in the time of the fiRt two Simg 
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emperors. His great artistic reputation rests mainly 
on die feet that ho w^is able to do sudj. perfect 
inutarions of Wq Tao-tzu's pictures that he became 
known as the Little Wu'". According to the records 
about the painter, teported by Liu Tao-ch^nn in 
mitig^tahj p’ingi he was a handsome boy 
w'ho from early years show^cd gtear aptitude for 
pamhiig, hut as he came from a poor frimily, he 
could nor have the advantage to study with a 
teacher. He found, hotvever, an excellent substitute 
for this in oeitain ■wall-painrings by Wu TacHCm in a 
Taoist slmuc an the Pci-mang mounLiin which was 
dedicated to Lao^-tzu. Kuan went to sec these pictures 
very often and stayed in the shrine even when 
it w^ai bitterly cold and the mow w'as deep. Such 
picnirea as were covered by din and dust he brushed 
and cleaned cattfoUy, trying co discover the origmaJ 
designs more dearly, "'in this he asrimilatcd ihe 
real style ol tlie pictures, and did not stop at this bur 
mnsfomicd n by leaving out the sveak points and 
appropriatiug its merits." His frmc spread rapidly 
over the whole coimtiy; prmcc^, dukes and high 
officials who possessed some paintings by Wang Kuan 
considered them precious treasures. Towards the end 
of his life he w^s ^mmissioned by a minister to do 
some wall-pAintings in Chao-pau 5sQ and ixcdvcd 
for these a handsome mrntrieraritqi. There was iu> 
painter in the Ch*ien-t^ and K*ai-pao era 
supiTriDt to Inm according to Liu Tan-ch^um 
No origiiud work by Watig Kiixn lias^ to our 
knowledge, become known, bur his dose depen¬ 
dence on the WuTao^^ tnadition as well as certain 
individual characteristics may sdll be observed in 
three laier irmrari nna afrer his paintings (tJOw^ in the 
Nariortal Museum in Stockholm). The piccurcit 
form a Hud of triptych, eadi represenring a. bearded 
man seated ai the entrance to a grotto, which servo 
as a frame and a background ro the figure. The side 
figures are placed on a crDuching Uon and an 
elephant, rcspccrivelyj and thus definitely marked as 
the lk>dliL5att\'as Mafljiihi fWii-ihu} and Sam- 
antabiiadra (P u-hsien)* and both m tinned in half 
profile cowards the central figuret ^ man with a long 
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trat J $eat£d. full on a tugh cliff winch rises on 
stone pilbrj oui of a whirling stram. At the side of 
die figure on the cUfl is a smalt baskci and in Ins 
lowoftd left hind a willow bmnds, i.e, aniibutes 
which in conjimcTiQii with the sen, rising our of the 
waiciT ind the bamboos in the backgromid. make it 
plain chat ilie figure represents Ruaiiyin (Avdoki- 
tdvara) m die ratlier unusual dtape of an o!d man. 
It ISi however, qmte in cotifcsrakity with tltr well- 
established Quddbisr icoiiograpliy to tiiid Kuanyin 
arcotnpazned by W^^iu^d P'u-hsu-n, According 
to om ttLEcrpretation, the piemra may be raken to 
represent the three most popular Eodhlsattvas id die 
guise of rugS^d old men of Hindu t^-pc, a form of 
representation that is quire rare in Chmese arr and 
here used in a way which bean witmas lo a very 
otiginal conccpticm by an mdependenT artiste 

The picTLues have no signature, but several seals, 
one of them reading; Oira-yu yii~pao {impeiii] 
Tenure of die Clua-yu reign) (1056-1063). and 
on the margin of the PVhsicn picture b a lengthy 
inscription by the well “known statesman and col¬ 
lector Weng T\ing-ho, dated He tells bow lie- 
saw the picture in m old bookshop in Liu-h 
eb'^ang in Peking on the day of the Full Moon 
Fstival in iS% 2 . He acquired ic for loo tacH and 
kq^tithangmg 111 liis study. Two years bter (1884)4 
monk from Hsiang-kuo sau visitcil him and told 
Kim that the picture was formerly m the a^iUoction 
of th is temple atul, according 10 the temple naduion, 
a work by Wang Kuan of the Sung pcciikL And he 
!iaid furthcmiorr that it nrigifuliy formed part of □ 
set of ihftxi piciurci w-hich he described. Wmg 
Ttmg Jio then telk how* be looked up Wang Kuan 
in the boob, and found diat be was a man of die 
ChNen-te pmod (936-9*7) of the Sung era, and 
how tm> ycao later a fiicud of his called Shao Pa¬ 
ying* brought liim two other piauies of the same 
sirt, which oused rejokiug. 

Weng Tuug-hok inscriptioti, which relates to the 
temple tradirion regarding the ongm of the pictures 
as wd! as to his own opinion, adds historical 
incetest to them considerably and itiakci it probable 


that they represent works by Wang Kuan, even 
though executed at a later date* The probability of 
the tradition is aho strengthenjed by the style of the 
Bodhmtwa figures: ivithout difficulty we rccogtiuffi 
m them the some kind of drawing of the wide gar¬ 
ments, the same doinitiaung wavy rhythm of the 
accumulated mandefolds, as we knnw from some nf 
the amne engravings of Wu Tach-mi"s cypjcal 
figures such ai the wdl-knowu Kuanyui Atuiding on 
billowing water, hi other words, the ihree Bodhi- 
sattva figures contain elctnents and illusttatc features 
of style which were originated by Wu Tao-tzu, and 
may thus be described as products of die Wn Tao- 
tzu tradifion, though here combined wiffi fcattircs 
of later ongin such as the bamboos and ihe iroc- 
branchec, which art more clianirreristic of the 
fifteenth than of the tenth century* A similar date is 
also made probable by the execution with ink and 
white colour on p^pt^f, yet with all tbb the pictures 
recatn a hnidamcntal element of style which con¬ 
nects them with a tradhion that survived not cidy 
through the five Dynasties and the Sung but al^> in 
the Yiian anil Ming periods, 

Liu Tao^hhm^ higb esreem of Wang Kuin as a 
painter finds final expression 111 the fbHoiA-Trig words: 
**According to my opinion Wang Kuan was one of 
die foranosr among the various painiers who have 
been active in die present dynasty. The tc^n for 
rhis was that be expressed his own ideas freely and 
did not stiffen m certain lommlac- He freed liimself 
froin the &ults of cadier pointers and developed 
such merits as could ^eeve as gindancc for hi^ 
sucersaors. He tbould be plaeed in the highest class*"' 
No less signifieurivx are the words of appceciattori 
by a yoimger contemporary called WuTsnttg-yikii, 
who becatoc one of the leadifig masters at the end of 
the tenth oentiiry and the foremost representative of 
the Wti Tao-tzu line^ vrhich earned for him too frie 
appellation the ^'bttle Wa*\ He is reported to have 
said: *^When J see Kkiivch*i% (Wang KuonVj piinc- 
ings I hove no longer any need of tlve works by Wu 
TacKizCL Wa painlod tCKi hastily; bis fairies ba\*e 
coarse necks snd 4 halting gait, his trees and stones 
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are superficial and not iu pmper muttnd propomon. 
Kno^'i ivoidcd such fauliii everything in his 
paindngs i% properly done and his colours are very 
clear^ No arnsr of old or niodcra tmie -was his equals 
I regret indeed rhat 1 did not have tlte chance of 
being instructed by him." 

Tlic words reflect Wn Tsung-yikn^s strong 
attajflnnjcnt to the same artisde tradkion as thar re¬ 
presented by Wang Xuan. and fitom the little we 
know about him it appean dnii in tlie early Sung cm 
he became one of the mosr uiMiicnriaj rnen iu 
of xeligiom painting. According to the biographii:^ 
informadon rrausmitred in kta^p'^u and 

bv KtioJo-rhsQ he was bom and educated, in a family 
of schobrs at Pai-po in H«man, and through the 
protection of influential fcends he was niade* when 
only seveiucen years oliL Master of Sacrifices in the 
Confucian tempi As an olficfal he rose to the 
position of VtcC'-presitlcuC of the Department ot 
Parks, Dikes ^wid Mountains and was repeatedly 
en crusted by the emporors Chen-tsnng and Jen- 
tsiijig with important arristic coninunds, partic¬ 
ularly for the decoratit>h of riew:ly-erected Buddhist 
and Tacrisr temples in tJic capiul. In the Shang'^ 
ch'iiig kung he pamred the Thirty'-six Heavenly 
[fillers and represented the Red Emperor of the 
South with the faccofT* die father of Chfii- 

tsung^ because fire was the special element of the 
Sung house. So thar when the emperor Cluin-tsimg 
visited die Shang-eh mg kung and saw' rhe figure, he 
exclaimed in astonishment: 'This is really dtr Lne 
Emperor!" He humect incense iu front of tl^e imsg^' 
and paid hunouri to die marvdJous picture. 

Wn Tsnng-yutm, who was a mim of high isaeiil 
standingp often received in his hotHc nobtcinen, great 
sdtoLirs and high ofliaali, fx. friends, w ho also were 
interested in art and anxious to become the owners 
of some of his pictures. Among disc friciids was a 
wealtiiy tea xnercliant by the mme of Kao who 
during a period of tm yors often visited Tsimg- 
yiian and repeatedly asked the arrist to do a picture 
for him of Kuanyin Bodhisattva seated by the sca- 
ihure, finaliy Tcimg^v ibui ccmsctitcd to do the 


picture, but h took him three years to finish it. 
When ihe wotk actually Wiis finished^ [ie.to< 3 fc it to 
die house of the mcrcliaiit. but on arrival he was 
informed that ilie man had dieiL He simpiy burned 
the picture; wept bitterly and left the house* 

Wc are- also told about other Bodhisaicva paint¬ 
ings esecuifid bv Wu Tsuiig-yiian and turthcriiiore 
about his shore in the dreototian of the Yiindi mg 
chao^ying kung (a Taoist temple in die capital 
■which had beoi consmictcd m ido 8 )* On that 
Qccariem oil the painters were called to die capital so 
diat the best could be selected for decorating the 
walls in the new temple. Out of about 3 OOO pairitets 
w'ho on this occasion gathered in die capital opiily one 
hundred ivere selected for the execudon of die work, 
and these were placed under die supcrviaoit of Wil 
Tsuim-yuau- He rfius became responsible for the 
whole amfiric deconrion of die temple^ a prmrioii 
w'hich greativ mcreased his auihority among the 
pain lets. 

Most of "Wu Tsimg-yiianV works wac nn doubt 
■wall-paintings executed on a large scale m colour* 
and it seems also most pmbablc dial the long haiid-^ 
scroll which exists m vanoiis versions (and mono- 
chrome repcodiictioni) was intended to be executed 
as a wilJ-pamritig iti a Taoisc lemple. It has become 
known under the title of the five Heavenly Rulen or 
the Erghiy-seven Immortals^ the mien nrfirrxcd to 
are the pcrsonificorions el the font mam direcnons 
and die centre of the iinj\.enCi ne. the Bhic Emperor 
of the East (Ch"mg4ungJ, die lied Emperor of the 
South (ChuHr.hikli)^ the YcUow of the Centre (Clii- 
tmj* the While of the West (Po-hu)^ and the Black 
of the North {Hsuon-wTiJ, but oidy three of them are 
clearly marked in the main vcrdoTi of the composi- 
riem known to ns, Tlics^ powerfui potentates with all 
the paraphernalia ol the Hcavmly Kings of Taoism 
are the maui personages in the Jong cortege which 
motTsiu slow pace along a winding bridge or rertace 
with a low lading. Hcrcukan gaardians in armour 
with swords and spears form the head and the tai! of 
the ptoccixion ^ whichiticludes celestial lUgmtaries and 
hosts of licas^cnJv maidens, some of them cairving 
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uU iiuigtita TOcii as stEeanuen, Enis and cmbroideretl 
banners, or large flijwicrs and places of fhiirs^ wKilc 
others are making music on many kimh of string 
and wind^immimetits. The cmwd is proceeding fo 
the slow and digniSed measure of the celestial hymn, 
played by the ruuadans; the tmifying rhythm is re¬ 
flected in the waving fidds of die trailing gamietits and 
floatmg scarves whkh fo rm die whirliiig and biHow- 
mg streamlets in ihc sweeping flow' of die procession, 
Tlie figures mc brouglit together in freely moving, 
yet wdl-umficd and ccmipact groups (so character- 
isdcally Clunese)^ which endows the whole proces¬ 
sion with an snw cif solemn grandeur - m impres^m 
w hich may wxll be snd to carry oitr thoughts to Wu 
Tsung-yihmV ideal, the imattaimhle Wn Tao-rin* 
The desdgn, as dcacnhed abovx, is kntwvn chrough 
sCTxral replicas or reproductions with minor varia- 
tjous. The earliest vmion is mi to edit in private 
possession m New York, but as it had not been made 
accesiihle to vtudcnti^ irt 1^54 1 canriDt express any 
opirrion abom irs merits. But □ good subsututc for 
the pimire ii oi&rcii by the collotype reprodncrioii 
of ihc scroll which was published a few years agu m 
Japan. Two secdom of tbit axe here communicated 
in Italf-tonc ptinti. They may serve to crauimir an 
idea of the quality of the linear drawing which et the 
hfe-nerve of this niagnificenr design and which still 
seems to preserve s*>mcrhing of the gmnd maunet 
imJ irnsistibic lluw that rnadc Wn Tatwzifs 
crations so highly admired- 
Among later frprodiictioiis of the same dcagn 
ihctild be meniioned rlic scroll piiblbhed in ree&it 
veari by the Chtnese govemnijenE and wluch is 
based on a somcwbac modiikd vmioTi of rfir ptc^ 
cure fonijcrty rn the possession of die welWcnown 
painter tdfiu Periling, who ha 4 wriJten 1 colophon 
to the painting in wittch he praises ita ordsde meciti 
and Drib about ill changing fommei. Two scctimis 
of thh art J^Troduced on oiir Plate 119 (indudctl as 
subsdttnes behire the other plioiograpks reached us 
from Japan); dic)i imy be of intjeresstfrom an histori¬ 
cal viVw potnl ascoinparadVC material-e^'en rhougfa 
executed at a later tUte, Tlie same general design h 


fuTthermore repeated in die pkture (in two sccdona) 
bdonging to the Metropolitan Museum, which 
likewise ihould be rcmcmbcr-ed as an btMorical 
evidence of the fiime of tliis tnonunictital compod'* 
dan in later times. 

There was evidently some reason for T*ang Hoii's 
characterisation of the painter in the following 
words: “Wu Tsung-yikn was the Wu Tao-tzii of 
die Sung eriL He pamted human figures with 
tuiining hruslMtrokes which were like flowing 
water* and Jni divine use of coloum w^as very liveljv 
I Iiave seen his Portraiis of Andmt Emperors with 
their insignia, the picture in which be represented 
the emperors and sovereigm vif the five caniinal 
direcrioria in groups. Their imperial garments and 
die cjqnession of thdr eyes were mos life-like/" 

it *: it 

The reports on Shih K'o^s life and W'ork are not as 
cxtcndVc as those on Kuait-hriuH, ycr quite siiJBcictit 

as evidence of tlie ^ that lii too wat a most 
eYtraordinary, nof to say emaitrii. person. TFie 
earliest inJotiQiition about him is die foUowitig En 
ttiin^i-hva lu by Huang I'istib-fn (published 
"Shill IC‘o, f.;ri Tzii^hiian. was a taaii front 
Cfeng-ru. I-Ji* was reckless as a youth, but %vbcii lie 
grew oidiT be became funous. He received a good 
literary inlucatioti, but Ins mmd was bent on paint¬ 
ing. He painted (to begin with) 6gures of a rradi- 
ticmal Icmd, foliowmg the style of CImg Nan-pen. 
There aze the following piernrw by him: Tire 
farmers' GatbcTmg, Tire EHvinc Tortoise. Opening 
the Moon tain Tass. The Ten Great Friends of Tiug, 
The Great Yii Regubting the WatEts, The Five 
Planets. Tile Constellations of the Dipper. Tlic God 
of Longevity, Tlic Three Religions, Tlie Three 
Celestial Sovereigns, Tlie Five Rulers of Taoism, 
etc. There was always i sadncaJ note ttt his paint- 
mgs." (In addition to these pictures some wall- 
paintmgs in the Buddhist and Taoist temples in the 
capital are also mentioned.) 

The above notes are further elaborated and com¬ 
pleted in the descTtpdon of Shih K'n’s liii* in Sii^Hg- 
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p*mg (composcij by Liu Ta«-^h*im 
ID tlic first tialf of rhjc eleventh ctaicury)* The 
impetuosity of liis iJiara^ter is particiliaily scressed 
by the mcement that *'ht liked to shotk and insult 

people and COnipOSfitl «irtrii~iil chyities jisOUt 

tioc unlike those of the comedy actors, some of 
which are still repeated, Fitst he folio wed Cliaiig 
Nan-pra, bur after he had studied painting for a few 
years* he surpassed his teacher. He mostly repre- 
scuted old and rustic fdl^ws of strange appeamner 
and grotesque sliapes so as to sliock the proud and 
ptetentious. The people of Hd-cbou were mLui 
annoyed at him . . . |A. few of the abo’iT'-iianud 

picture-titles arc repeiEed.)_1 lis lifc-breatli (£/i*i- 

yiifi) was vigorous ami resolute, and lit was much 
praised ar the ttme. There are sriJl many pictures by 
liim preserved in Shu and Ch'in (SrcchuaJi and 
Shensi) as well as in the imperial collection." 

Titc swic cfaamaeiization of Sliili K\> as z man 
and a painter U repeated in HiUttn-ho imt^p'u 
(publidied He is said to have pajjitcd mainly 

Taoist and Buddlmi figures, staitiiig as a fiuthful 
follower of Chang Nan--p£ii, ^'buE as his talents 
developed, he became increasingly eccentrir and 
tmtranunclicd {hiinj^ r) and did TK>t submit to any 
jules”.r These fimdamental IhaEures and the &ct that 
be preference treaced grorrsque shapes and 
strange foniis rnade him appear quite extraardinary. 
When the Shu tmgdcrni had submitted to the Sung 
emperor^ Shih K*o went to die imperial capital and 
was ordered tt> Jo some wdl-paiutings in Hsiatig- 
kuo isiL He was also appdntcd to a post in the 
Academy ot Paintings but did not accept itl he asked 
leave to retuin co Shu, w'liidi was granted" - but he 
15 said to have died on the way home^ 

The above text as tar as 1 know, the first in 
wliicb shih K"o h characterired by the term 1 
(mearujig: untrammelled or unresrrainedj which 
ever since tlir cud nf the T'aug period liad also been 
used for Ac derigiiatioii of a particular style or ckss 
of painting. It appears about the middle of die ninth 
century in T'43rpj{^lj"tfci as a soir of 

addiuem to At three common classes of painting* 


mim ami utrtgf and is used 10 tudkarc psiiiaT^ 
"who arc completely imresiraiucd by rules'", Aree 
meb Wuig named, to wit Wang Mu^ Chang Chih- 
ho and Li Ling-Acng* ail three excellent landscape- 
painters in Ac scholUM m maimirr. 

This Idnd of painting seems to liave become 
particiiLiriy popular iti Shu in the tctiA ccntiiry> 
Huang Hsiu-fu places Ae 1 class above the otlier 
tliree clashes (dini. inhc, because, as he sap* 

"painting in die imirammellcd (i) styie is most 
difoenki Aose who follow it are nor skilled in the 
use of compasses and squares for making drdcs and 
squares. They despise refinement and variegated 
colouring and draw the forms quite abridged 
(sketchy), but Aey grasp die natiiral ipontimoTusly 
(jj&i5 Jan)* Ic is not like OJcpressing ideas m a formal 
rhrnn cr; therefore i t is called Ac mitra mme lled 

Before wt trim to poifidugs ascribed- to Shih Kfo 
it seems titCE:ssary here to msert same mformadon 
abour Siui Wei*. Ac great master who is placed by 
Hiumg Hsiu-fu and odicr earlv ktstonojis at the tx^p 
of die Usr of tlie Shu piintEir. His art liad a wide 
range and hiJ pcrsotiaUry muse have been cxccpnon- 
ally dynamic* whLcli may have been tlic pTindpal 
reason %vby he was considered oii i Aal representa¬ 
tive of Ac i^^clast. 

Like Kiian-lisiu he came from Chekiang (K^uat- 
clii) -md Ac two equally strange and Influential 
masters mint lia.%'e hem practically of Ae same age. 
He worked in his early years in Ch*mg-nn but 
foUow'ctf Ae imperiiii roiirrui fif&o to Shui he settled 
in Ch^eng-tu and wajj: cornmiii&foned to execute 
w^all-ptuntings in many temples, Kuo Jo-lisu says 
about Sun Wei Aat was gtiod at painting 
sectilar ilgwes, Aragons in water* pines and rncks* 
and mk him boot, but excelled aLu> in represcntJiig 
l leavcnly Rulers and demon Aviiiitics. His bruslv 
ivQik liaJ 3 sort 111 wild stroiigniessL he was jmt 
porticukrly succe^ful in the use of colours. The 
waJl-painiings by him m Ch^ong-an and in Shn 
were real ruAtEcrpieces,"* 

■ ty, SofWlr'i tniujatiLiU of Ktm rP-htu’i Tti^iua 
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The dianictomtiirni of Sun Wd^:& trearive 
manner of painring is still more definite 
m I-ckou mhi^hua Jn, where wc are toU thar he 
pamted the Heavenly Ruler? and rheir amitxl rednue 
witli sueh intetujEy tliat one cooU hear tlicir 
tumult, but "cTCitujTS like gceie and dugs he would 
do witli three or five strokes of the brusli, and things 
like bow-strings aitd axe-handles lie woudJ sketch in 
as accurately as if he were following a marking 
line'*. Tile dragons lie painted with endless vatiery 
and gave thon the appearamre of sitartkig off to Soar. 
"Iti die pme-tJTces. stones and ink bamboos the 
brurh-work was refuied and marvelJaus tuid dir 
life-breath bold and \^goroP5 beyond descripnoii in 
wofdir" 

It is ttitctesting to nme that Sun Wei did not 
co nfine himself simplv to the broad and dashing 
nianner of painting that the favoFiirite medium 

of Kuan4uiu and Shih K'o. hni; was also a master of 
the refmed and delicate brsi^h-work appropriate for 
certain motifs. But whatevet technique or method 
of pointing he usedL, it was anuUary to lus vigorouj 
temperament and exuberant dn yuft. 

With these strongly marked uidividLial cliarac- 
Tcrisrics he loiresponded pcrfrctly to the definitions 
of the i-class pamren, and as such be coutd crear 
every kind of subject in whatever briuh-mauner 
that seemed to him most appo.ipriatc for the coic. 
He was pre-cmmeuily a figtirc-paintcr and executed 
a Iarg?e pernton of his work on temple walls, but ht 
earned also particular fame of a painter of seascapes. 
Teiig Ch'un mcotiGni liim inl/ntf C/ii {ritSy) in the 
following con rexi: 

Among the paintefs in the /-style Sun Wei was the 
fiiremosE. Later pamters sometiines worked in a mU 
more wild and loose ruaniiiCT- Shih ¥i\i and Sun 
T*ai-to may also be placed among them, but the)' 
could not avoid the coarse and (hc vulgar. As to 
ECuaiidisiu and Cliso YiinHzu and their folio 
thci.' were impulsively rash, their intciidons were 
often noble but the)- alivays teh into the vulgar/* 

Here f(X> Sun Wei is praised as the only one of the 
painters in Shu who never lapsed into any vulgari¬ 


ties even though lie was of die untrammclkd class 
(which could not be said of Shih K*ci or Rinm-hsiM). 

In. later years and particuiarly after Sn Tuug-p^o 
had directed aitenrion to Sou Wei^i paititmg^ of 
“rushing torrents and raging waves breokiag agamsr 
rocks and rwistiug araund mount^ous diotes^ 
arbptmg themselves to the shapes of the barriers*^ 
and called him, because of this rare Acuity, ""a 
divine masto:"* Stm Wd became regarded as the 
greatest amoiig the kiKbcape-^painters from Shm 
Tliis apprmadoii is wcU expressed by Tang Hoii 
tn 1129 in /nrcinrftien: 'Tlie painters of 

Shu all regarded Sun Wei as their imstJcf. Dragsms 
and water were the subjects m which Sun Wei 
excelled. It is commonly said that Sun Wei painted 
water, while Chang Nan-pen painted fuc. Water 
atid ftre are actually inanimate objects, btit both 
gcndmicn imJcrstood deeply the ti'hrt (prm- 
cjpk) oi these elemeitts. I havT seen Sun Wei's 
painting representing the fishes and dragoiu of the 
Water Police appeoimg and disappearing in die 
billows of the sea, while spirits and ghosts are 
manifesting themselves in various fiirms in the 
Milky Way. ft mokes the spcctatr>r tremble — it is a 
miglity work.” 

Sung WcT was thus 111 tlie Sung penod placed 
aJraost uu 0 IcveJ with those grear traditiojLol ntosters 
of the middle Tang era w'hom we have discussed in 
previous chapters. Ho may have been of a tather 
diHerciit kind, of tempera uicnr, but he conmiijcd the 
dossic trodidoii in religious as well as secular figures- 
poinritig, Tlib ia. however, only to a minor extum 
broKghc home by the Large bandscroll now m the 
new an museum in Shanghai. The picture is 
popularly known os Kao I f'li, the title written on it 
by the emperor Hm-tsimg, and Im been lietuified 
with the scroll in the Hiumt- 4 io called The 

Four Grey-hcads. i.e. tJie lout worthies who at the 
close of the reign of Ch^tn Shili 4 miiug-tk in despair 
3t the disordiTs of the s[ace. ronred to die Shang 
mountains, whence diey came fordi after the 
fstabtidimcnt of the Han dynasty and wxrc then 
node officials of state under die empress UL The 
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picture seems to rdrr to this last st^ge in die story of 
dir scholars, because ibcy are ah seatsd on colourful 
mgs in a kind of garden landstap^^ each one ac- 
compamed by a servant bunging such amenracs 
as food and dimk in oniMticnted bronze vessels^ 
scrolls of wnringp and a dfio instninicmc Tlir scroli 
if thus composed of fbut separate groups of equal 
importance, for the garden rocks and shrubs which 
are placed at cettaiti poinn can Iiardly be said to 
comiecr but rathet to frame them- The raiHdc of 
presentation marks a long step forward if compared 
for instance with Yen U-pen s sotill CEwnpositions, 
yet it stiU retains e lem en ts of what might be 
called irchaistic isolation. Tlie ardstic: progress is 
mote evident in the characterismion ot the single 
figures than in the design ai a whole. The four 
gentlemen who, ^criccly speaking, are no grey¬ 
beards, but middliMigcd men with blade Iiair and 
beards^ represent four indiYidunl i^arktionf of that 
sliarp-wTttcd energetic type that can still be o Wrved 
among people from Ch^eng-tu. Thmi individual 
tempetameuts art teilected ui then postitrcs and 
movements as well as in their fciituret They are all 
placed on square mats by which, the horizontal 
plant is luccessfully Uidkated, but dieic are not all 
exactly on the same Eevd and the figutirs art 
depicted in more or less momjcntary posUirH, Lc. 
fptaJdiig* gesrkubring^ turning at the waiir and so 
on. The garment are wide with long undulating 
folds which flow down from the aliauldeo and 
spread on the carpets around the figures, giving 
them dignity and weiglit; they emphasize their 
movements and plant thirm firmly an the grouod. 
The welTcoiitrollcd imiMHis lines are the principat 
means of expresiou^ the colours are ancillary to the 
drawing of the figures. The garments are Itghi in 
tone, partly almost tnmsparmi, hut tbr catpets are 
thick and- painted in deq^er tones. They give the itn- 
pression of a contmuaus horizontal plane or ytage* 
which ts s cre e n ed by a few isokied trees and garden 
stones (PkiZ4,125). 

It wrould be mitrcsring to know whether the 
attrihodoD of the picture by the emperor Hui-csmig 


to Sun Wci» was simply a confirrnarion of a tradi- 
ticttt, or whether he had sotuc particular reasons for 
his opinion. There atr no seaU or insiiriptioiru of 
cadict dale which could be quoted in support of tlie 
attribution; only 4 late colophon (dated 14*^9). 
signed by a man called Ssu-ma Tnng-po. There can 
hardly be any ifoubt that this remackable scroll 
considered in the Sung penod as a masterpiece by 
Sim Wd. but whether this actually was the original 
pkrore or a perfect copy (like some other of Htii- 
tsuug's early masterpieces) is difficult to tell witliciut 
a closer smidny of the xroil than [ could make in 
die museum. 

* * * 

Shill K"o'‘s fame in the liistoTv of Chiiicsc pointing 
is basedi on other qmhties than those wfaicli made 
Sun Wet stand as parti amidst the painters 

in Shu, Shih K'o cimed his popiilimty through bis 
wtt Jiid saorc, expressed itj pundngs or drawirigs^ 
just as much os by his .skill as a man of the bnislu 
Tliis is well expressed by Li Chicn m Hui^pUn^^ 
when he describes Sliih KVs picture representmg 
The Court of the jade Emperor and Kimc other 
mythological jubjecta^ The description is too long to 
be quoted in full but tlu: following extnact may serve 
our purpose: 

''‘Shii K'o was a hig^y independent character; 
always tnockuig and making lun of his contempo¬ 
raries, His matijier of painting was bold and free ami 
he had no considenuion for rules and patterns, Tliat 
is whv his figures sometimes are so hideously strange 
and queer. He printed some of the I'llEciris of tlie 
Water Palace with crabs and fisha attached to thar 
bcln in order to slioet the people who looked at 
them. 1 have jiisT seen a pjeture by him, of m old 
man and woman tasting vinegar; they are bolding 
thdr noses and squeezing thdr mouthy lo ihi>w its 
bittemess, I have also seen his picture of Chung 
K"uri with his wife seated at a uble kid with wine, 
fouits and food, while the servants are standing 

* Li CbicnV itptiui in kus^yum, veLiQc 
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arDuuJ in cxptessivc attitucics, with attentive miens^ 
and several of itiiall devils are ganiboiling 

ajid making mime; all mo$t Wi>t)dcr^uL In the 
painting of the Jade Emperor he did noi dare to 
mtTodiicc 50 many playful dtiiigi,. yet lie could not 
refrain from representing the mbs hanging (from 
the giitUcs) so as to make people of later tiiiiK 
laugh/* 

The only still existtug pictures attnbuted to Sbih 
Ko which art distitiguisiied by a somewhai extra¬ 
ordinary indivi diial tjaalicy axe the two sections of a 
latgc scroll belonging to Shohoji io Kyoto^ known 
traditionally as Two Parriarebs with their Minds in 
liarmony. They represeot two nutic philosophers 
Moated Qti the ground steeped in profound medita^ 
tion^ the one Icamng on a tiger, the other half 
nakecE bending forward and supporring his bearded 
chm rrn liis band Tlie frgures are rtaidcred with 
broad ivasbes m an cartremdy free, dashing brush- 
numtier. Their mantles are reduced to some pacebes 
of light njid shade, tlie heads and naked parts arc 
indicated with light oudinci, yet they stand out as 
frilly realized plasnc forms. The peronaJ exectiticiQ 
may be s^id to correspond to the idea of tntditaiing 
Ch'an patriarchs, who ate seeking the sndAm flash 
of spinrual illnminari nn. Thej' arc utterly detached 
from the material world; thdr forrm exist only ai 
symbols of their minds. 

A diHcr cxaminaticin of die pictures makes us 
realize tbai they arc no longer in a prisrine statcH On 
the contrary, diey arc much repaired and the out¬ 
lines are partly mmeed or filled out. This is most 
evident iti the picture of die man who is leaning on 
his hand; when seen in a strong light it appears as if 
the figutc had been joined ro a new" sheei of paper. 
The relatively ptchy aiud Lmrveu manner of 
cxccvtrion may have been emphasised by the 
repairs, yet wen with R>m£ allowance for mcH 
posterior modifications, it U evidott that the 
brusb-wotk musi: have been from the beginnmg 
exceedingly skeiLliy, evoking the impession of 
flickering sliadows or torn rags rather than of bodily 
forms in tu^Iected or ininffioent doaks, bur 


certainly expresfive of the paintcr^i ch'i y§n (life- 
brcadi) and transmitted by Ins (mpemotjs brush 
(PLitS). 

The signacuTC and date (5^63) have been refuted by 
several competent Japanese critics, who have sliown 
that neither the m^criptions nor the seals are ^>f the 
time of sbih K*o^ but they may possibly be cx- 
pbined aj free imitadaus after Shih K'o.* The 
manuer of execution corresponds more or less ro the 
descriptiom of die paiiiier*^s brush-work by some of 
ihc o!d hriromns, Signifiemt m this respect are the 
following words by T'aiig Hou in r/jiVn: "‘In 
paintnig human figurr^ he pbyed with tlie brush 
(tm pi), rendering their foces, hands, and feet 
according u> the rules, while the garments with their 
folds w-ere done quite roughly 

Thb romhinaiion of a somewhat careful txadi- 
donal manner in ccrtkiu parts of the figures wiitb a 
more sketchy or rough brudi-work in the g*irmcnt$ 
seems to have been charactmsric of Sliik K'6 as well 
ax of other i-paiTiects. The same dung tvas pcmced 
out in connexiDn with our study of the ink-paindngs 
of Lohniis ascribed to KuanTisin, which also may 
serve 35 hiitorical docummti, even though they arc 
copies (possibly even later thin Sliih K'o*s Patri¬ 
archs). The fidlowing remarks by the Ming painict 
Li Jik-hua Arc in this respect most informative: 
“Kuaii 4 isiu pamted the garments with thick ink in 
iw'oeping and rough strokes so that they looked like 
water-plants floadng on the waves, arid chc general 
shape of die Lokm was arcoiuplished with ten 
strokes of the bmsh* But in paiuiiiig the face, the 
fore-anus and the wrist be uied the iron-wdre 
naamiet. Hi* brusli-work abbreviate yet 

inspired and octraordiiaary,"* 

Tlus descriptioii of Kumm-hsiu's mk-paiutingi is 
essenrially die same as die previomly quored 
dcfinidtins of Shih K'o"i brvuh-woric- They mnsi 

^ The irktutra luTC bom rfiyuned by Timka Tay 4 iu& iu TS^a 

BijHia* TahiP md stdll mme dumm^ly by Shimoda Shujird in 
ilur arrietc ^'Qu rbe EmamdinMir Styk of Chitresc 

ki Bijitta* Kaik^^n 1^1. Ip^ix 
* Quatal by Sbumda &i}ni Luf-^ri rln. 
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have followed parallel lines in their use of the p'^o 
technique in figure painring.^ Thi^ bar^ to our 
knowledge, previously been used only in landscape- 
painting - for uistance by Wang Mo and Chang 
Tsao - but as it corresponded pee-cniincnily to due 
general ararude of some of the painters m Shu* 

it vifafi adopted by them and developed into a 
briiliont medium of expression in hgure pointing 
too^ 

Our review of some of the pointers who were 
aciive m Gh"£ng-ELi at dtc end of the ninth ond 
beginning of the remh ccutury may have brought 
home the fact that the school of painting in. Shu was 
a remaitsbly virile and hidependeni cHitre of 
creative activity- The men who formed this school 
werCt howe^'ct, not all jioriveis of Shu; some of them 
had travelled there at mature age to Bud rrhige wh oi 
life ui die devastnted and plundered capital became 
too prcciuioui fur arrisis. Y<rt: they were oil absorbed 
in the annospfiere and srimuladng influences of the 
distant province. 

Our descriptive remarks have been limited mainly 
to painters whose names are grtarhed — per fds tt 
rtt/rtJ - to still existing pictures, but it may be recalled 
that accordiug to /-c/jcii hi, the Ch^eng- 

tu school included more than hfiy poimm, scisme of 
them mentiDned in the preceding pages even thou^ 
no works by them been identified. Tbe best 
figure pamters beside Sun Wd, Ruon-hsiu and Shih 
K."o seem to have been Chao Yun-tzu* Sun Chih-wei 
and Chang T"u, who all worked in a more or less 
unrestramed manner, though ihcY did not reach the 
level of the chtEe firsr-mmrioncd painters 

The special imponance and chaiacrcrisncs of all 
these men seem to have been due to tlmr common 
endeavour to &ee tbemselvts from the rradiiietnal 
rescraints of fomial methods or rules and to give 
depression to their own rA*t yiwt, i-t, lif^bicath, in 
the most untrammelled and itidepcndcnt way- This 
is cniphMizEd by moir of the old cntks who Wc 
paid some retention to the Ch ™g-tu school, and it 
led Huang Hsiu-fu- die author of l-ehoa ming-hua 
iu^ to ser op ^ special superior gtadir or category 


(above the three usual das^) which he called i-p^in^ 
and which according to his view shoukl he reserved 
for the geniuses or Saga of paintingi The technical 
method that best corresponded to the requirements 
of the painters was no doubt die ^CMialled 

p V nia manner which as a rule consisied of sketching 
mdi light ink and then pindng acra» with deeper, 
more luminous ink- But the Dechnique permitted 
modifrrariom according to the mdividual tempera¬ 
ments or needs of the pamienu It was by no means 
simply an exprcssjocustic play with light washes and 
aii cas)‘ brash . Some of these painten like Sim Wd 
drew rheir crees and figures wirh a fine brush and 
neat outlines, yet with the sponcaucoui force and 
decision that transmitted the lifb-breach before it 
was lost in empty fornuilae car too doscly reprcsai- 
tadonal images. In Other wordsi there wtw no hard 
and fast method at tlic service of every painter of the 
i-p'in ebss, because his main endeavour ivas to 
express the enduring character or significiarEcc of 
each modf couvindugly. 

^ Tht word iit ibe ei|rmucii ti mittra m Omicflc 

tjcxu wish two dinicmit dunctm [Mutiicwi <144 j-nd 
iMCUCimocd aliUDM in the ionic (both vfinitcil) bm hjifing 
fomewtut dllfcTcnt nuimini in Tuodcm nnagc-i the ktmuliy 
tumiUtcdl "brvfcro mJt’’, the wrond '*5pLtW‘ or '\pUUkcd mt", 
Tli-r dkifemt infzning:^ nf the two tCmii hlVC ^Ktiupf nut 
olvQ^yi been kept strictly The paittKT Sbra THHi^-ch'kn 

(of the Cli'icni 4 img epoch) expium in hii tTr^tbe OtiE^AhRii 
hiiJ f»ffi fhsA die HthC juesbod cdtmstKl in iketdiiiig 
oothrKff wiEh light or pair ink and then jddii]^ on 

pirra widi darker udJc, id u rn bring nm: m edkr of strong relkcf, 
wiiefBiS pximiii^ ^coo^Tig to the xaxA jnedioil b Started ^kh 
2 ddiguin (ink ink. by whirh all che fucmj asc dehm^l, 

whereupon the cropry spam are fifled in weth gravies of lighter 
rnk or crjlomcd waiiii-s. the ircc-oamod mcthoil wm incd 
iHrtkailaTiy londKj pc fohitfifi of ihe ‘^5ciwiiis333 Tlar 

AKOnd medifxJ brondEy ^pcakiit^. one of rinnd 

while che &SC implied the nsCte^siVi: additiorLi of ilof ket Dcncs [m 
for inR:sicc±n W^T^img'sfaambcio-paiffliii^)^ titi il acvkknt 
that htnh metboda ww i 4 !hje*:F tc* orolulkm vid gruluil 
modifitatioffiv ihc HU technique of Ibe T»ng landKaptsti 
Wiuig Mo and Chang Two, maidtraed by Chang Yen^yniin. 
WHS not exoctJy the lame 9 that of Kiem-rhsht ni Shih nor 
did MJ Fd Of JJjEtlg R*ai and Mu^df'i follow tttietly isj tlic iVksJ:- 
ftepi of these prcdecessotiv ibmigh they oH used gmdar meaiu to 
i mrrc j se the expccmvaiirsi nf ibdf pEmins, by adding on 
dif ker laid by itwphig itrfifcrs, dmsov spkiluDVtra ground” 
work in lipiiEtu- ink whkh cauU be left vtsblc Of "tmbraiDi''* m 
fpon- 
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T/if Masters i^f N£lf^mg: Ku Himg-chung, Chm fTffr-c/iiii IVmg Ch^i-han and same Contemporaries 


FiGtrRS-PAiNTiNG of an knimatc kind, or what 
nowadays would pass under the name ofg#nrg, was 
cultivated with increasing interest and siiccess dtirmg 
the short but artistically iray ferrik period named 
after the Hve Dynasties. Something of the kind 
existed already at ihc end of the T*aiig era, as we 
have seen in the mtort of Chou Fang, but It was now 
further perfected and developed into a more inti- 
matr illustrative an which found iis motifs nor only 
in die cefemonial life at court but aho in the mote 
unronventionai habits of scholars and womoi and 
children of various grades. 

One iiif the most important centres of this kind of 
painting was hs Nankingj the capital of the Lactf 
X'aug JTid ffinady) of the so-called Southcni 'Pang 
state which survived fdkrn year^ after die Sung 
dynasty had. umtod all the odier minor scutes in the 
new imperial domimon. Tlic ruling bouse of this 
posicrior T^ang realm, which changed three riines 
during the first half oi die tenili century, succeeded, 
by adoption, in keqrtng up a semblance of Icgiti- 
mate succession to die gcrat Li ^amiIy of Tang, and 
this helped to spread some lustre over the court in 
Nanking^ in spire of the gradually approaching 
potitical ruin^ When die. Sung armies iinally in 
laid to Nanking, the dry feU and the ^TT'ang 
empcrcu” was taki^i prisoner widi out a single blow. 
Re had in vain tried to avert die disaster by M:admg 
his minis ter to the Sung etnpcfor with the mrasage 
that he regarded the oonqueror a father. Bm to 
this Sung Tri-rsu answered: “Som do not separate 
from tinrir fathers, Do you think that I shall allow 
another man to mort alongaide my bed?’*^ 

Li Hou-ebUp ^^the puppet emperoi”^ w'as how¬ 
ever Heated lemently was allowed to frdlow Im 
personal wfimts as a wandcthig poet during the fcw 
last yean of his life. Political ambitions liad never 
been his main concern, he waa far more inierestEd in 
Boddhist philosophy^ poetry and an, tlimsclf an 


accomplished man of letters, prominent as a poet, 
Tn ntidaT i, calUgnaphist and painter, he sunroiitided 
himself with the best reprsentatives of these various 
branches of ac^etic culture, insiituting an Aodemy 
of Painring {Hwit-ywcm) and collections of callt- 
graphy, which included the most fimous spcdmetis 
of Wang Hri-rhtffs writingSp His own lybaritism is 
said to have been spodcss. ^Hiis clothes, his fame, his 
lood^ were all of a most exquisite quality. Even the 
paper that he wnott: on, manufictured by a finxi 
callrd "The Hall of Untroubled Thought", was of 
such surpasring texture that the w-riters and pamters 
of the elevenrh century vied with one another in 
ohtalnmg small strips of iC* And in this milieu of 
elegance, refinement and sensual enjoyment women 
no doubt held a ctntfaJ porition, as may be observed 
in some of the best pictures of the time. 

Pracricaliy ill d ie pakitcrs of some meric who or 
this period were active in die sourh-costem section 
of the couniry were drawn into the court circles at 
Nanking and became tai chao, or memhers of die 
Hui-vnam Some of ihem woe mnpJtived tn 
decomting chc emperoris summer palace, ^^rile^ 
painted in the Buddliist temples^ but most of them 
painted just scrolls on which they recorded sccuk 
from the life of die court Jadies and ihcir feminiue 
occupations, or the still marc fugitive facawry of 
Sowers, insects and birds, motifr which from now 
on are accorded an important place ta the repertoire 
of printers, ft was a period of intense artistic activity, 
a kmd of preparatory stage to the ridi harvest of the 
Simg period. This may itill be observed ta a few 
very refined paumngs whkfr though attribined to 
printers of the Rve Dynasties, are stylistically so 
closely akm to pictures produced bi the hey*day of 
Northern Sung art chat one may feel some hesitation 
13 to thdt actual date. 

* Gilck, Dift., HjC^d 

■ IntToduclKn to Ar Study pf Chinr^t FWj(rfm ^4 p- 
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One of the finest examples of this premature Sung 
p aintin gs if we SO may call iL is ike famous hand- 
y^rtll formerly in liic Manchu Hoiischolii collection 
and now on exhibiuon m die Hui-hua knan bi die 
Peking Paiacc, which iiiustntes the Night Hcvcls of 
the Minister Han Hsi-tsai (Hfln /inHtffti £*u). 
The scroll has been iij mnh ed by cntics of Ming and 
btcT rimes with a picture by JLu Hung-ditmgt a 
competitor of Chou Weiv-chii and mi Siac m the 
dmr of tile emperor Hsiian-tsung of the Southern 
T‘ang state (943-160). but owing to iis rather ad¬ 
vanced stj^lisric perfection and tccifliicd refincmcDts 
ir has been classified by modem crtrics as an 
tarly Sung copy after Kn Hong-clmiig s ongixial. 
This cUssiricdrion rmy be the most caiirioiis and 
scholarly, but it is hardly more convincing than the 
tradiiioiixd atmburion to a court painter of the 
Sonthem Tang stare. Wc aic conscqiKiitly dc- 
scribtiig it here under its traditional icrributiou and 
with the suppnc of the literary records rtferring to 
tlie motif and to the circomstanccs connected with 
tfs cxecurioti^ (Pls.iao^ tai)* 

Wlicti Han I In-tsai served as vice-president of thtr 
govemmenr of the StJUthecn T ang state during the 
reign of U Hou-chu. its last ruler, and realisted that 
the indcpctiJetu esisticiice of this state would soon 
be mdedr he gave himself up to dr ltilrm g imd 
licentious pleasures in order to dispel his anxiety. He 
wasted his family fortune 011 female iLivei, acquiring 
at least a hundred of dicuu and whenever he received 
some guests die gid^ had m enteftam them - Some of 
these females 9 ined with the gnesrs. otlim plxyed 
or fought with tliptn; they even went so far as to 
by violent hands on tablets and seals i.>f the guests. 
Han Hst-csal became so accustomed 10 this kind of 
Trrvellhig that he just walked out when he liiad had 
enough ot it and left the others to go on at their 
pleamre. There were also some Taoist (?) doctors 
and Buddhist monks^ skilled in drug-makingi who, 
when they came to the house, wmt tighr inio rhe 
private apartment! and sat down with the girli. 

When the rumoitrs about the mimsterV rowdy 
ciitrrtainnients reached die inonaxclx, the latter wai 


geeady upset, "but in spite of Ins anger, he did noi 
want to c-xpose the imriister pubiidy'\ Instead he 
ordered a tci dmo of the Paintmg Academy co proceed 
to the mhiister^s house at night in order to secretly 
observe whax was going on - ''the dmiking and the 
pbying and due rceklcss tiiamiers of the guests* - 
and then 10 give a fiiithful rcpresentarioti of the 
whole dung in a picture- When this w^as done ^ by 
K.U Hung-chinig - and the picitire was shown to 
Han lisi-tsai^ ^'dic minister looked it it quiedy 
(and was not the least distinhed by it). 

The finale of Han Hsi-rsai^s life h dfsciibcd as 
foliowt in Hbu huiii-Iu: He wasted his fimiily fortune 
on die female niLuiciaiis and carried his night revels 
to die very limit, Ffoaily Itis monthly sabry gave 
onr and W'os not sufficient for his daily life* He then 
donned the tattered garments and the worn sandals 
of a beggar and went around, carrying a r/iVit, from 
house to house asking for food. Some of his former 
friends and servants dieu came out to help him- Iti 
spite of these hardships and the degradanon dm he 
Tcflicced dimngh the order of the emperotg be was 
posthuiDousiy given the ride P*ing Chong Shih and 
die name Wen-dung. 

The picture which becatne the lasting memorial 
of I bn Hsi-tsai's romanric enjoyirtents and ot the 
last facet, stt to speak, of tire '"puppet^" emperor Li 
Yu’s somewhat trfieminatc aestheticisin is also pardy 
described in lain^ foildj rJiri: “I bn Hsi-t$al js seated 
lit the head of the tctoll together with hh yotmg 
friend and pupil Clm Hsicn. the seercury Ts'an 
diuing-yuan^ and Li Chia^miug, who die 
a$$!l^taiit direcror of the imperial musioans 

^ Thr piemn? w nuaincrcKA id nrmng^ nii wMli jcrounn of 1 -laii 
mwr In WW-^I fAiJp-p'MT tctjLV miJ Lum^ AjhcIi chi 
by Ttu Wu, and tisa fbv tlLlt 04 lly 3 ^ 

dmmbed in Shtt^tuJ /iwfj?, Tol.V, According fn fht-^ 

mrrljf -M-lim Hmi HlK-ql Mrlrtd fijff m*. a. tu£i>r uf the 

Crowd- iYLuec. WIicti Lt HnijHihii ajoDidj^d tiwt Elttoot', be 
became the rbcoiElEr, luiii iucii atJttily fmiuazcd cbe 

csofi^dicni iir caum He luae p^iiu^iET m the ptjrt of a ffrtine 
T nini^TT «pai£ fiu mmiey lecklcMljr &i peal dumbm 
ci^iftibbeuf ^nd omustd hini 4 clf Luce 011 by g^iug arciutkd In 1 
beggar t {^imt disking im tbod even 11 ebe lormer 

crvKidnne^ wrutc ym (Maxdrti) atu^ * Callcciion ^ 
£myr. 
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/flilfaiid Ins younger sisEor, who is pJaying 
the bu-di^in ""(a large lutcj. In the next Kmc '"Han 
himself is beatmg the cimm and tlie daucing-pri 
Wang Wu-shan is petfortmtig the dance 

(while rwt» assistants arc heating the rhythm widi 
their hands). Wang Wunsliati was a most graccfol 
and intdligent girl much beloved by Han Hsi-tsaL" 
These semes are peefeedy illustrared in the picture 
(Pkiia, Uj). 

The subsequent scenes may be interpreted as 
somewhat extended illustcahom to the following 
episodes mnnioned in the text: “Whenever Han 
Hsi-tsai was dnmt, he needed mmic; its noise 
made imii sober again/^. * * A young man apesii to 
two girls and orders them to go out of ihe house. 
'Their names are Ning^n and Su-duh^^ fSwecc 
Cheese and PLin Silk)* 

The picture 4 hnws die main piin of a large 
curtained bed (where Han Hsi-mi found some mr) 
and a woman widi a lat]?c lute approaching in 
company with a girf who c’arries a tray vrirfi refiesb- 
menis. The somidating eS^c of the music h illus¬ 
trated in the following scene where Han h drown in 
company with four graceful girls, who arc chattiag 
merrily with their legs tucked up* while the minmer 
h washing his Itands in a mmlJ basin brought m by a 
servant. In die next scene Han is seated ctoss-leggcd 
on a bread chair in deep wearing only a high 

ap and a [cm>sc shirt, speaking to a girl in from of 
him while another stands ivkh lowered head behind 
the chair with a tdiintiiing little apprenrict ar her 
side. The old man seems to be exhorting die women: 
b he Mmdiiig thmj away? There is an air of sadness 
on didr faces and m their pcBturcs . # ^ 

The itnisical entertainment is in full iwmg again 
in the next scene, where five girls arc blowing ihdr 
pipes arid flutes to their hearts’ desire* balding and 
tuniing towards one ^tuidicr $o to ki?cp in time 
widi [he riiytlim mdlcatcd by die man with the 
wooden dapper, TKia scctiou is itpataicd hrom die 
final scene hy a high wooden screen decorated with 
a iaudtcape painting* Behind tliis stands a woman 
speaking to a man in hunt of the screen and 


pointing in the opposite direction to the man sitting 
on a chair and speaking to two rather fbddled- 
Ifioking girls, presumably '"Sweet Cheese” and 
‘TIain Silk”, w'ho ^ bring told to leave the house* 
Tile final 3iid perhaps most toudiing note is struck 
by the last group consknng ol a youthful man who 
is trying to persuade a weeping girl to overcome her 
tunidity and step into the circlo of debauchery so 
attracrivdy unrolled in the rat of the picttjrc* It is 
the simplest and roost human of dicK episodes from 
the Night Revels of Han Hsi-tsaL 
The importance of dns picture as a d&aimeiU 
intiftic. Of a record of the evanescoit pttasorts of a 
decadent culture, is obvious and recognizable even 
in reproductions, but its aitisiic beauty can he 
resized only before the painthig itself. It b *0 
closely dependent on the refine ment m the drawing 
and the delicate cokiuring with subdued, broken 
roues of pink, light bluCp pale green, ^eyish* black 
and white pigmentJ. The cfFcci depends to no small 
extent am die colouring and, at closer sight, on the 
exquisite omameutaiiou of the ladies* garments and 
of the various pieces of fitrainirc, uretmls and 
insirumeiiis, E^-ery detad coubdbutes to the gcticnJ 
imprc$Sjon of aesthetic refuiemcni. uustirpasscd 
scnsitK^cness and icchnical pcrfectiorix 

Hie composiLioii it in a way conriuuous, yet 
divided by means of high screens^ draped beds and 
Urge rectangular sofas into four main pornonl 
iilustrating successive acta in the entcnrinnicftt, £ach 
One of these is a separate spatial unit enclosed by 
screens, tablca, chairs or benches, which are placed 
dbganally and sloping rowacds the beholder. These 
arc all represented ar seen foam abov^: die beds* 
Tvhich are only partly shown between the cuitains, 
lead right into the background, and die girl who ttt 
the first secduu is peeping io from behind a screen^ 
seems to be in another room. Any attempt to 
fommiatr hard and fast rules for tlie spatial design in 
a picture like this would be futile* because it ts a 
compromise rcmlcing from the continuous shifting 
of the point ot Ymw and subretvinit to die deriie 
for illustrarive eJeamess and decorative balance. 
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Ku Hmig-diimg, who xxottlmg to tradiiioD 
panted tliis screlt^ is not coimtcd among due leading 
mastm b Ctiinoe art-histnry* yet he must have 
been an esscellmit rcprieseiitativc of the tnrimaTc iilus- 
traiTvc art which at this time developed iato a spedes 
of Its own. The ittformation about the painter 
transmitted in tlie various chrouicles is Limited to due 
statetiimts that be was hom iti Chiang-nan^ ■was 
pxtkiiiariy dulLeJ in figute-palnring and served as a 
fai cItM at the court in Nankiiigi and to these b 
added a inore or less complete description oi the 
pjccure representing Han Hti-tsai's night-tevek, 
which apparendy tormed the foundation of his 
fime. Besides there is a picture called Ming4mang 
Beating the Wu-t^ung-tree mentioned (in HjUiM- 
Hq /ju^'h) and (in cfcdi) another rc^ 

presenring The Six Edlcrs, or the Six Carefiee 
Philosophers, who aicenjoving themselves far horn 
the dust of convemioml life. These pietnres are lost 
without a trace while a third, rcprescniirig a Coc^ 
fight, ii reproduced in ijiioj-litiJ c/ii 

and Ti>so (p.iS), but is clcarJy inferior in quality 
and nor of pt^uiig date. It shoiilcL hoivcver. be 
remembered in this place becauit oi its entertaining 
inotif, which is reptesented with a touch of 
gam inc country atinosphcre. 

Uetter known than K.u Hvmg-cJmng m Chinese 
art-history is Chou Weti-chiJ. His iianie is often met 
with on pictures representing graceful Lidies and 
chubby children, which cvhj when they are copies 
rather than originalv ptosT his feme with posterity» 
He too served as a tm at die court in Nanking 
and was a fevonritc of Li Hou^hup who employed 
him ameng (3ther tilings for dccoratnig hh viha. It is 
said' of his brush-work that it was “firm and ntEtri 
vigorous and light like U Hou-chu s manner of 
writing, iie pauiccd Taoist and BuddhisE figures, 
carriages and costimiea. high buildtegsand pisviliom^ 
tiioimrains and fr>ricsts in a manner his own which 
SV31 not below that of Wu Tso-tm and Ts ao 
Pii-h5iiig( 1 ) In his paintmgs of gfOitlemen and la4dies 
be followed Cliou Fang, hnt surpassed hmi in 
elegatice and TC&nemmt In the Slicng-yfian penoJ 


1^9 

{?1T^94^) Id Hou-chou commistioned Chou Wen- 
chu TO make a picture of a joutbem village (Nim- 
rhuar^ f'u), and when k was finished be was greatly 
impressed by its refinemoii and ts'ealdi of detaiL' 
According to T*aug Hou, the emperor ako cn- 
misted Chou W^-chii with the same order as had 
been given to Ku Hung-cliimgp r.c. to represent the 
quasi-secrct uighr revek of Han Hsir-tsai in a picture. 
But this picmre seems to been lost at an early 
date. T'ang Hou had icm only two copies of it^ to 
which he adds: “Bur in the capiul I have seen Ku 
Hung-chung^s picture^ which is a tittle difierenr 
&oni that of Chou ’Wea-chlL U has a colophon by 
Shih Wei Wang and the sod of Shao Hs0n. 

Jl is not a pure and fitting object for a high-class 
coilocrion^ but tc may scrw as a warning against 
liccntiotis pleasures, mii that is alL“ 

When die writer in a Liier paragraph tttuim to 
Chou Wen-chu, be charactcrtics him in conjunction 
with other pain ten of noble bdics as follows: *Tlic 
art of representing Palate ladies consists iw grasping 
the depoctnimts of the mner apartments, Chou 
Fang and Cliang H^uon of ilie Tang period and Tn 
Haiao and Chou Wfn^kti c%f the Five Dyna^tje? and 
Su Han-ch^bi of laicr times giasped the secret of 
dm. It docs not reside to applying rouge and fe,ce 
powder* tior in depicting gold ajnamracs and jadr 
trmkcts — mere decocanon niistakai for arL 
"1 have seen a picture of a Palace bdy by Cliou 
Wen-chil, She has thrust her jade flute mto her 
girdle and stanug ^'acantly^ her fingers 

tdetuhed. Hrr feelings are held back; we know that 
die IS filled with langing/'^ 

One of Chnu Win-chti f £ivourite motifi was the 
miirica] pcrlormancei by the Palace orchotra wlucli 
wat cxjcnposed of young women. At least three 
vertious of thiit motif are mentioned fti HriwftJii? 
hua^p*u and the general charactcrisacs may still be 
observed in two (tsr several*) pictures which seem to 
be fiiithfid copies aficr compositicins by the master. 
The one whidi 1 aw twtury-five years ago in 

* ivp.7 md it edit. HI* A 
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C. T, LrK>"» gaJIcry in Piris Lid ii colophon by Shen 
Ciiou (dat?d 1507) and two pocrm by Li T^m-po 
copied by Wiijirngdcuang (iTyj-rS^i), The main 
pcrsoiM of die audiejicif were the cnipccor Ming- 
bumg and Yang Knd-fd, who wm' placed on a 
dais while thdt $tiiTe of four ladies and two pages 
WTre standing close by. 

The other version of the modfp formerly in the 
Wetig collection hi New York and now in the Art 
Instimie of Chicago* represents a sunibr mudtal 
etitcrtammmt staged in a park. The main person of 
the audiaice h a. dutingtiisheii^lookiiig genilcnian 
With a long pointed beard and a high cap, who 
tcscmblfA ilan Hsi-tsai (as he is represeuted in Kn 
Hung-chung^s pfotttrt;) so closely that one ii 
tempted feo conelnde that the imns^tcr is also the 
pmicipa} personage in this picture. Yet it musr be 
admitted that cemin ocher figures make ix more 
probable that the entertain nieni tabes place in the 
garden of die impmai palace m Nanking, in wlikh 
caae the augutt peoson who is seated Uokted uu the 
dais would be the "puppet” emperor Li Yii (Hou- 
chu)* The various ladies who make up the aiidietice 
arc evidently ofa ratliei ceremonious kind; die masr 
disdngujsh{xl among them being; die Imlc person 
who !£it3i cii> a low stool in front of die Jais turned 
sideways: she wears a hL^ad-dress mth gold mna- 
ments wordiy of a rnyal pcisoti. Tlic cjtlier women 
are standing ar a respoctfttl distance from die 
man on the pbtfonn as if they were afraid of 
distnrbmg hun in his tnjediiactvc enjoyment of the 
music. At the opposite cottict of the pbtfornt is a 
group formed by a large sacriBcial vessel crowned 
by a dragon and a boy in foie gamiefin accompanied 
by two women and a Bcrvanc, He coo muse have 
icune dmt connmim with the principal figure (Pis, 
1Z6-128)- 

In spite of the ecfeniciniaus fortnality prevailing 
in this aiidi mre, the members arc all viaihly im¬ 
pressed by the mime, an etyoyTOcnt whidi is 
reflected in their attitudes and pmtmons, as may be 
observed particukrly in the thoughtful and collecred 
countcnaniT of the principal person, md the 


beaiitifiilly relaxed lines of the iitrle lady on the 
stooL The painter has succeeded in creating an 
atmosphere tevetberamg with loiuidless musk. 
The wide space that opens between the ludiciicc ^md 
the ofchc5tra^ -uid which i% made evident by a long 
omanienied carpei* coniributcs to diis impression; 
die bimling clement of music seems to span the gap. 

This in performed by an orchestra of cigbteat 
young women, playing various string, wind and 
other instnimcrtts^ such as p“^p‘as, harps, ih*im and 
Lur-clf iVu: pipes, bamboa-flutes, hand-drums and big 
dnrmi, wooden clappers and the like. They are 
deeply absorbed m dieir tespeciive instruments, as 
tnay lie seen from tlidr individual pos cures and 
egressions, and every detail down to the finest 
string is indicated with accuracy aud rehneiufini. 
Though the picuire canuac be accepted as a work at 
die ten ell cenlun', it has retained enongli of tJie 
original charm to serve as 2. substitute. The name of 
Chou Wejir-cliii and die ode of the picture arc 
wrirten in die manner of the emperor Hni-csimg. 
which miry be taken as ou inJicarion that it existed 
already m the North Simg period. 

Less important os an ilhisTraiiou but perhaps 
closer to the master in execution is die short Luid- 
scn>ll which 1 saw in the J, D- Chen collectioii in 
Htmgkoug, 1951, wtuch is called testing trtjm 
Embroidery Work, a uiocif which Chou Wen-diii 
JUST like Cliou Fang treated repeatedly. The com^ 
position IS very simple md spaoous, foe mjiin part of 
it U occupied by a brge baldachin Ixd wddi trans- 
prenr gauze drapnes which balances the composH 
cion diough not placed quite in foe centre. At sonic 
distance from its toot two girls are seated on 1 
carpet bcudbig over tlicir embroidery Fratiie, ^vh^ie 
n servaTit is standing by the table finthcr away ind 
anoiher servant accompanied by a hede di>g is 
approaching from for opposite end. A young 
woman is lecluung in die bed* and ThcTC is also (on 
die- bed) in front of her a long bamboo railcr (for 
railing up silk or foe like?), and bclnnd foe tied h 
hung a Irnig horizontal landscape painted on silk. 
The pknts and foe garden stones clrw to the bed 


rlGUKE-PAmTINC EN THE FIVE DYNASTIES F£:R10D 


inJLni tr that the scent is lniil on an open cerrace^ but 
there is no farther mdication of the si:age. The 
various pieces of tuininire arc represented as seen 
frtiTa ;^bovt; they projeer slantingly out firom the 
picmre^phine and hiitlramoxc are represented fram 
a consistently shifting point of view. Thd composi¬ 
tion is dius a typical esampk of ihe manner prevail- 
mg in the tenth ceimiryi but wbcdicT the picture was 
actually execute at the time is difficult Co ascertain 
since it has grown very dark^ (PLiip). 

Here should also be mennoned the fan-shaped 
picture in the Boston Muse urn (formerly in the 
collccaon of Yuan Yikn which re¬ 

presents a boy resting on a bmad couch which 
stands on a tmacc amidst blossomiiiK sose-tnailows. 
His attentioni$ canglii by a small dog on dir gnoimd 
and a white cii on the bench stili ht^i f-vting before 
they scart a figliL There arc v^ous pots with stones 
and growing plants on the grrmnd hejjde the 
blossoming diruhs and high wooden balustrade in 
the background, and all diese diverse decorative 
dcmcncs are most carefully clahorated My that to the 
eve they emerge even more prornjnently than the 
figure, b other words, the cmpliasis in rljc decora¬ 
tive details is mlhet disturbmg ftir che harmonioui 
impresHOD of the picture ^ 4 whole; bin it is as ^uch 
(as well 2 s by irs modfj a pcrfcct example of the art 
of die trand tion pcritHl when tbc closely iictimng 
quui-realisiic representational nun net of T'atig 
artists bad not as yet becai traiismuEcd uuo the sclt- 
evident case and harmony of die Sung jcadcinkiaiis. 
The traditional attribution to Chon Wim-chu seems 
to me acceptable ai least as an iiidkation ol the 
scIiixjI and period ofthispictmL- fl^Lijo). 

Frw painters Iiavc reached greater popubtiry in 
their lifetime as well as with posterity than Qiou 
Wen-chii: his pictures incarnated, so to speak, the 
taste of the peiioih ht$ favniirite itibjccH wax of a 
kbd chat cverybodh" could easily appreciate and 
they were treated with appealing gtace. More titan 
fifty picCures arc tisted imdcr hb natne in HsiiiW-lir* 
and some of thc^ are kiiown through btec 
copia as well as through descripcons. Tlie Palace 
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CcrttcErts mendoiLKi above ate promirieiii examples 
of dus cbss» but in addition to these tnay be tx- 
moubered the long a:roIl represen ring Palace 
Ladies, also known through a moTiivchromc ink 
copy, now divided into a number of scctioiis belong¬ 
ing to siarious callccdous. The picture ounsisti of a 
scriei of scenes from the women's quarters in the 
palace; the ladies are all occupied in adjusting tlie 
details of dieir rfli/cfiesi particularly the ebbotart 
coilfincs (widi or widiout gold artiamciitsj+ some 
arc pauiring thcit Up^s to fironi of large mirrors, 
othets arc washing their feet witli the help of 
servants, while iitkers again arc taking cate uf the 
children or exercising thcit skill on suing insttn- 
mmts, such as the and the In spite of all 

these variarions in die occupation of the women, the 
long composition appears somewhat mnniitamnis^ 
and this is rmphasizied hy the absence of eqlaur, die 
copy beiiut executed in ink only with a mthcr dun 
and ddlcatc brmb. TIic figures arc cliaiacterized by 
tlicir graceful tnovcmcncs and postures radiet diati 
by any attempt to individualize die types (PLi 
They are all somcwhal: itidolmf beauties die 
Nanking court ami they seem to feel no need of 
nrFcaling their hidden ktinuniry- We are told that in 
one of Ins pictures, whidi represented A Spring 
Evenmg in a Tang Palace, the painter intnxluced no 
less dian eighry' figurni besides 4 number of dogs, 
parrots and buEEirrlltcs. Tic mo tifi or names of die 
piLiuTTS made as a matter of ^ci htde ditfriimce ttv 
him, because the rnodeb were always the same, 
though represented tn varioun lituatiojis inch ai 
Restmg from Embroidery Work, Ironing drsth. 
Washing Babh’S^ A Spring Excursion, etc. 

’Wang Chh4t3n, who also served as a f/irfir at 
dir NaoJaug Court and was greatly apprccrixed by 

^ Af^CfChcif venwai of tlae same coinpouticHi, likcrA'ix ittrihuicriJ 
m CTm WtiiHchii, wtiUiiiwii Ui mr in Japan la lyf I. tut tt wj* 
Ewfijftpr m qnility loJ oljrimijlv Littt in dati! <jf fJCCCUCMii. 

■ Varimn nf thb o^rpf, tn the mUnaktRa afSii EVuivjd 

Llafiil, LonJHin^ Mr. SrnjgrmKt. the T^LiluUlphia 

WliaeTJiit 2nd die Fn^ MiJtcum, t.'ambndge, hare been 

rrprchliicnl m Bcjiusi lUaiky^ toI^.XXV tad LVI imUdiwcszncU 
in artkh^ by VuLil^ Vjahlm. 




EARLY PAlffTlKr. 


[fae tmpcTToc I-J Hoii-diUr somctijnct painted scenes 
dmibr to those of Clion ’Wen-chiU but the most 
iniportmt part of Kb worL con Jisted oi religiou* and 
myrliologicil paintings. In the HsSan-Ko collection 
Kc ’was reprejcnted by no less tlian tjo pictutts and 
of these mote chon seventy ate enumerated in the 
catalogue. The tnajonty of these represent such 
subjects as Stellar ttvinities, Namre Spirits, Fairies 
ami linmotuls, others represent Buddhas and 
Lfiham* of which he painta-d irv-eral series which 
bccaTTie lughly appreciated. But there arc alio 
hmdscapes by Wang Clfi-han nid a tew ^ffjfc 
paintings rcpri:senting scholars and women with 
their bcxjki or didt mnaical instruments. But hardly 
smything of this rtchiy varied proilnerian ha.i 
survived; no Bnddlust or Taoist paintings hy Wang 
Oi J-han iTf known to us. and it seems doubtful 
w^hether any of ihcgnne pakidiigi attribuEed to him 
are Im own work- 

One of the mnsi attracth^c h tlie fan pamring: in 
the Mucustti. which reprtserics an open 

pavilion™a garden jsirace. Akrge^villo’W^gmw^iiig 
in the middle of the picnin:. divides the comporirioii 
imci two lulvcs. One side is occupied by a company 
of rix children (iome with masks) playing on the 
terrace, wliile the other side olTcrs a view into the 
pavilion, where a graceful little woman is tending a 
boy w^tio is lying on Ins sEomach on a bench. The 
lady and her maid are horh geiiume ''willow 
bcauQcs"', very slender, almost immatmal. repre- 
scntini^ the nc’w mode or type so verj' unlike diat of 
Chon fang 5 opulent ladies. Hie increasing impor^ 
Lince of babies aru I rhiitlrcn is a no less impoixant 
rigu of the new fashion; Acy liad hardly any place in 
dicart oftheT'jing period [Pl.rjsl'^ 

Aiiorhcr piemre for which strong claims as an 
authentic work by Wang ChT-han have been 
put forth, is the so-callcil X Wriiii fji (Examining 
Wtirings), k is a ^horr handscf oil once in the collec¬ 
tion of Tum Fang and then tn the possession of 
Jolm C- Fcfguroii; it is known to nie only thremgh 
the tnisemblc reprodnenon m Chmg-kao mitig4tm 
rAi ’svbkh is too bliured to serve fbc anything hut a 


general imptesrioii of the desigm Nor can die dark 
copy ui the Metropolitan Muscuni or the free and 
late verriou of thf? popular derign, m the Freer 
Gallery, serve as Btibsritutcs for the Eunous uriginal. 

The picture is an inrimace illustration ot the lifo pi 
a sebo^. The old man b seated in his study at a 
small table in front of □ large screen ’which is 
decorated wirh a landscape^paiiitiiig. A kind of desk 
with books and scrolls stands in the middle of the 
room. Tlic scholar is pausing for a iiiouictit from his 
studies and dcanring his ear with a tiny wtioden 
stick, wlttle a servant with some fresh tea approach- 
hig from the side. 

if we may trust the mscriprion in the maimct of 
die emperor l lut-csiing and accept the statements of 
several old and modem authorrtiesp the picture 
should be an origmal by Wang Cli"i-han. tn faett 
f C. Ferguson wmte tliat "this scroll is probably the 
most complete and perfect spccimcii of early 
Chinr$c printing tio^v in any ctdlecrion^ 

Among the artists hi Nanking who took an 
interest in the gender tide of lifc^ printing women 
and children besides flowers, birds and butterflies* 
should also be rcfneinbcrecl Ku Te-ch^icn^ a great 
fivourite of the emperor Li Hou-chtJ, who used to 
say: "Of old there was K.li R'anchih^ and now we 
liave Kii Tc-ch*ien*". His tirmc is attached to a pair 
of Luge paintings of lotus flowers which, cv'cn 
diongh not of the period, represent the stylistic 
tradition of the Hsli Hst schcjol, as will be sluown in a 
following chapter- 

* * *r 

Nanking vviA no doubt the ncmin centre of secular 
figttre-priining during this cpQcb+ owing to die 
mterait of the court in this kind of art, but ther^J 
were ako at other places at for Untance hi Shu^ 
pcomuienr iigute-printers who treated secuLu 
subjects as well a-v ihc more traditional religious 
motifr. Some of these were disetESst-d in a preceding 
chapter, but wc lUAy here add a tew words about a 
printer of entirely diSeTen t origin because his name 

* Chiwx Pdnfrit^, pp.Hi, Si. 



FJGVRH-PAimiNC IN THa DTl^A^TIES PERIOD 


is tradldonally attached id ai mtcK^ng picture in 
the Boston Museum, His name was Ha Kuei and he 
ean^e from the so-caUed Hou Kitan tribe* He h 
cla^iificd in as the ino&t nuportant 

painter of Tamirian people and horaa, and tctj* 
liighly praised by Ltu Tao-ch‘un and Ucer critics.* 
No less dmLsixty'&ve of his pictures were preserved 
in die imperial coJlccnon, most tjf them represenung 
horsemen* lumters* Mongolian omps, and the life 
cm the great plains beyond the notihetn border of 
the Miilillr Kingdom. Tlie descriprivc notice a.boiit 
his ait in the above-men rioned catalogue contaiiil 
some intertstiiig ttmarks worth quo ring: 

"Hu Kuei EromHan-yang painted barharian horses. 
His comfKJSinons were mgenioiis and mtunate; they 
iccmcd sometimes ovcr-ctowdcd or conftisccU but 
the brush-work dear and strong* His camp 
scenes with all the appropnatc paraphernalia, liis 
pictures of shooting and biinring mbtsitnent were 
delicate ^nd mii uifp reprcscntrtig every detail with 
perfecT clearness. His camtU and hones were more 
broadly painted widi a brush miide ot wolFs haitk so 
as to give ihcm more life. He interpmed all these 
things very skilfrillv^ as may he ;>eeik from such 
pieturet csf hit aa Tlie Seven lUders Coming down 
from the Yin Mountain. Eagle-huntcrSj Horse¬ 
stealers., and others. liis style of pamring was 
conciiTucd by his son Hu Ch*iem 

"Mei Yao-ch^Su* wrote a colophoQ on Hu Kuei^s 
picture of Barbarians Dismounting from ihcdr 
Horws^i which said in subsconce * Among the woollai 
tents surrounded l>y serten waUi the cauldrons arc 
boihngj the drums and horns are rilcnt and do wol 
scare the wild gcosc of the vait pkutiS^ »- - From 
Mci Yac-^*&n's words may be reaiiaed that Hu 
Kuci certain! V was no vulgar man*” 

Hu kud 13 often coupled by Chmry hiscorians 
wich Tung Tan+ a son of the Lrio sovereign* who as 
a pamter bcornic knowti under the name Li Tsong- 
hua, which was given him when he in 931 left !ris 
north em home presented his allegianee to the 
Chinese emperot. The ajihric acrivitj' of these two 
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Kitan or liao painters was evidently developed anti 
guided by their close contact with contemporary 
Chinese painting* yet they spocialh^ in depicting 
inodS from their tiome country and became 
famous for their excellent pictures of horses and 
huntsmen, camd-drivets and Tarmr soldiers* They 
were both* ircording tn Liu Tao-ch^im. paimenof 
the highest claKf, remarkable for naturalisric exact- 
ness and technical perfecrionp though wth some 
jndividuoJ differences* because Hu Kuei *‘caijght the 
flesh'" of the horses, w hile Tsan-htta "caught their 
bony structure".’ 

Dicsc differences ate not* however, very marked 
in the large album leaves by w hicli diese paintcra are 
represented in tJie Ku-kung collcoaon: diey are all 
works of great refinement. This is true of Hu Kuei's 
pkiure of Three Huntm qu Horseback with brgr 
Afghan hounds as well as of Li Tismg-hui s repre¬ 
sentations of Tartor soldiers and of the Liao ting 
riding on a briskly goUciping steed. The latter may 
be more dramadcdly expressive hvn they arc all 
masterly from a technical viewpomt. &rmly drawn 
and dclicBtdy coloured. 

Tlie sanir may also be said of the fan-shaped 
picture in SoiEon. ascribed to Hii KucU though it is 
not so wcJl preserved; jr is executed with utmost 
exACtoHs in every dctiil, such at the horsed trap- 
pngs and the oncht of the bimtcr, yet po^essing a 
certain gr^dcur of design depending ou the placing 
of the man with the Imtse at die very edge of the 
picture, wiule die rest of it is simply an open ilratH 
coloured pbin rearhing up to a high honaon and 
suggesting rhe limiriess expanse ot the Mongolian 
hunriltg-groundi i?Ll35V 

^ la. Ip ai $Jui-jiuit/V vul^. 

*Mci Y?[3-€±]*fin (locu-icnio) ww r JijnpgmUicd ndtolir and 
pocr pf the Sucif dynvt^t a litne tr«d ^ Oii-ymB 

Biegr. lltl, Hii CCtlophtma iot Hil KUpd'^s paindagi 
ihat tlic psjmET lived iiiic the Stmg penotL 

’ He dixnitcriutkEix ^ the two mtiten trr intirii ibE lamc m 
p'y i md TiWbKff ::faEni^iR» zkOr Soapet t 
tz^uJatKio. pprijp i<i iod 






Bird, Flower and Animal-painting 

Cbaif Ch'iing 


A SFECUL br^ch of painting tnucb filmed m 
die- Ch*eng-tu school was die rcprtsctuaiiDu of 
llowcts^ birds, insects, sid die like, the miKt 
iklirate nuiii&stauotu of the life of nsturc, Indioto 
seldom repttimted ;o mdependent modfe. In this 
field, as in so nmiy other duccrioiis. the pinters 
of the Five Dynasties period were not only the 
precursors but the competicors of the Sung arrisQ, 
And it was prindpally fram Ch*^g-tii that tins 
fcmd of psiiiiiitg traiispbntcd to the Sung 
court. 

The fcmeiiipst of the flower and hird-paintm in 
Shu and one of die most rnfltienti?il masEers that ever 
worked ifi this field was Huang Cli'uan, Yao- 
shu- He w’as a nrave of Ch^eng-tu, berm ar the very 
beginning of the tcndi century ^id aett^^ until g6s 
as a higlily tionoarcd painta" and offida] in the 
capital of the Latcf Shu kingdom. The earliest 
acxoimt of bis life and attistic activiry is probably 
the cue m mng-hm hit the end of die 

taidi century, but thb if further expanded Jind 
completed with some ancodotes in HsUttn-hi^ hua^ 
p*u^ The essentia] inf ormatin u firoui these two 
sources may he summarrmd as follows: 

Huang Ch'uan acquired alieady in early years an 
extraordinary skili in painting- *'Wlieti Tiao 
Kuang-ym came to Shu he taught Huang how to 
paim bamboos, rocks, Sowers and birds. Then he 
learned ftom Sim Wei how to pint dragom and 
water, rocks* piue^ and monochrome bamboos, and 
from Lt SbSng the paindfig nf kiidstapes, bamboos 
and uces; and in all these fpccial bnuiefaes he grasped 
die wonderfiil pnirtts." As he liaJ followed mariers 


like Sun Wd and U Shfeng, he knew how to 
surpass the styk of Tiao Kuang-yin. 

In the first year ortheT'iing-kuangcra(5)2S)*n«"^ die 

reign of Chuang-tsung of the Later T*ang dynasty, 
when the Shu empire was rCH^stablished, Humg 
Ch'dan was made a tiu in die Academy and re¬ 
ceived '*the fob-shaped scal-ose of red gold''* The 
ruler often sinnnu^ned Huang Ch^Gan to the palace, 
and oJicxr he ashed the painter to uuprovc a band in 
Wu TacMm^s painting of Chung Kneip But instead 
of touching Wu*s patnring^ Huang made in oitircly 
new preture,^ and when asked why he did SO- he said: 
"'In Wu'spicture the Attendon cf the eye depends on 
the use of the second finger* but in my picture if all 
depends on the use of the thomK"* 

liis. skill m paiuring birds is illustFared by mo 
storiuk the one regarding a pictiire of cmies, the 
other a picture of phea^nts. The cranes Lid brcti 
scut as a gilt to the ruler of Shu by the go vemor of 
Hai-fian (93 ii). They were considered most rmr- 
\^ous, Huang Cb’Lian depiercd them m many 
vivid postures: ^startled by die dew. picking the 
moss, dcmiiig thek feathers, adjusting their wings, 
crying to the sky and lilHng their £i^; vnth tlieif 
exqiiisite cokuirs tlicir appeatmoe cvm surpass^ 
natuu^”- The room of this picture became known as 
tlic Hall of die She Crmci, Uth-hi? ikH, and many 
prominent people came with presents to Hoang 
Ch^fian in order to obtain picrures of cranes from 
him* 

Later on (in 953) for another hall in foe paJacc* 
called Pa4iUi2 tien, he cxecmcd a pimtre^ of wild 
pheasants, ivlnch were no less wonderful than the 
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fllJlD, FLOWBft ANI> ANIMAX PAINTING 


cranes. When sonue envoys from a friteign land 
came to the court widl the present of an eagle, this 
bird nied sctctb.! times to seize the pheasants by the 
n«t, Tlic ruler. M&ig Cli^ang, was prearly snr- 
prised^ and die &nic of the painter also sung iii a 

poem in wtueh it was said diai Huang Ch iian 
grasped the very life of birds ami did not simply 
imitate earlier bird-painiers. 

His ttuuma of pointing b furthenrLore charac- 
cerized iu ^uia-p'ii as follows: “He threw 

otf ;ill the traditional ruLs and gready surpassed his 
various teachers. It i$ gtncrally said ihai in Tu Fu s 
poems and Idan Yii^s essays every charaeter hsu a 
definire souiTe; m die some feuse k may be said that 
Ch'tian combined the most wonderful parts of 
vaiiotis styles. Therciv^ts no man of old, nor anyone 
of later times, equal to him. He paiuttd all die 
mouucaiiv flowers ^of Shu)* die wild herbs, the rare 
birds, the strange animals+ the river banks and die 
rocky islands, fishing bcKjts and old rafts on the 
waier, and be did it all with utmost lefinemcnt^ 

The g^rt of Hnang Ch*iiaii"s nmovanons as a bird 
and flcrwer-painieT seems to Have been contircted 
witli hi3 dispensing with the nsual manner of doing 
tii^ picture on a design made with brush and ink: 
dns was reduced to a mmuittmii the oilotirs were 


applied diccedy with a light brush, in thin layers or 
washes, so that no marked contours were visiUe: a 
luainier of pointing wludi became known as r/pp-few 
Ipfjji, i.e^ paintiugwidi ^*sniikeii’' Of ^^dead (invisible) 
lines. 

This ticw technical method ^eenii to have been 


One of the mam reasons why a kind ifc 

tn^iiet developed bcrwceai Huang Ch ikm and the 
grear contemporary flower-painter from die SoutHr 
Hsu Hfii, os reported by se vraal of the Sung chronic- 
lers and most dearly perhaps by Sh£n Kna (1030- 
1095) in Mrrig -c/f t pj-f"£Hf. He lATOte: 

" At tie beg innin g of the present dynasty there was a 
man in Chiang-cian by die name of Hsii Hsh and in 
the so-called empire of Shu dicre was the J-ian-Ini 
tat Huang Ch^uan. Both were &nioiis artists 
2nd particuiicly good in pamtmg flowers and 


bamboo. After the padfrcition of Shu, Huang 
Chinan, together with his sons Chii-ts'ai snd Cfaii- 
pao and hb younger brodier Wei-bangj became 
offidals of the Han-lin f n4im yuan; and as such 
diev were very famous at the time. JLater on^ when 
rhian g-nim wis pacfliedg Hs3 Hisi come to die 
capital and sent in some pictures to the Academy of 
Painimg fiif esamination. 

^" As CO thdr styles of painmig (it may he said): die 
wondcrfid point in Huang s w'ay of painting 
flow ers was the applicadan of eolourSi, He worked 
widi extraordinary refinement; the uaccs sif mk 
were hardly visible, and he used simply thin washes 
of colont. Tills he called, 'to paint tilings alive* (or, 
'to paint from life*)* 

^HsCt Hsi painted with hmsh and ink very ikely 
(as in grass-wiiting), indicating the general ourlincs 
with red odour, but the spirit of the lifi>-breatb 
leached very tir, and diem was an effect of Uviug 
Toovemrot, Huang Ch'uam who profoundly dis^ 
likrd die idea of being surpassed, KtpresseJ the 
opiuicn (of Hsii Hsj^s pictures) diaE they were 
coarse and bad* not fitted for the Academy, 

"But son began to imitaie the style of 

Hnang. He did not use any bfrush and ink. but 
painted directly with colours, and called this 
imuDcr mi'-liu hm. He became vay' skilful m it, not 
inforior to die Huangs. Chinan and lih kw coukl 
find tio hasv in his work, and toccjved him into die 
Acadcni). But die rfcV yihi (tirsonaucr of the hfe- 
bre^di) was not on a level with duit of Hsti Hd s 
pictures.*' 

The above charaeicmadofD may serve to throw 
some light on Huang Ch^iian's sodol stauditig and 
manner of painting. He was apparently one of tlie 
mosT juccesfrtl and dommatiiig persondides in the 
artmic dreies at the very loginning of the Sung 
penod (and just before), and as his influence was 
rmmmitted by his son, it became predombiaiit in the 
Seng Academy. Cdrics and later rcpresHitarives of 
dm academic tradiiicin inaisc particularly on rhe 
master s manner of painting with "dead"" or in- 
vuible lines {ffn^ in)* i*e* 1 technical refinement 
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vrtiidi dcvdoped fmal parrectioLi iu th^ 
emperor Hui-isimg i Academy. It a kind of 
painting tlui conncipoiiJeJ to the aesdiedc require^ 
ments in ofikial quarter?, bin apparently ijid 
titiify die imlepeiidcQi: critics and "^gcoilcinan- 
pamters^^ to the some cxteiiE- To them Hsii lisi, tlie 
contemporary ttower-pamter b Nanktog, was a 
grater geniui ai painter. The mmx SLicdact expres- 
son of this csdmaxc d given by Mj Fd in tire 
toUtiwing entry in Hua Shtk: ‘"Huong Ch"iian's 
painting? are not worth collecting- k is easy to copy 
Huang^5 workfc whereas Hsu Hsf"? pictures cannot 
be copictL"^ Vet lie admits diat three arc excepdoni: 
“Among Huang Ch^iim^s works <mty the locus- 
pointings ate excraardinary^ but though they arc 
nch and Inxiiriant they ate vulgar"- Su Shih in a 
colophon critkizal Hiimg Ch'uan's way of painting 
filing bird? with riccts and feet stretched out at the 
same rimr , which he said was not true to nature- 
{TiiKjf-p*£* toLtO-) 

It should- however, also be remembered chat 
according to other critics of the tjnje, Huang 
Ch^Soji was not excinsYely a hi^ily skilled and 
pamstaking master ot die ww manner, hut also a 
very competmc painter of ink-bamboos and the like, 
Thkia most eloquently expressed by a man colled li 
Tsung-o, whose words are quoted in 
min^himpUng (Part HI), When he saw 3 picture by 
the master represcntinig some ink-^mbooa he was so 
deeply impressed by its exraordinary quality that he 
wrote a short commentary on die respective merits 
of paindng bamboos in colour or in ink is on 
introdncticin to two poems m praise of Huang 
Ch*uan*s picture. He poiuted out that the painters 
representing flowers and bamboos m colour were 
using theii csolonrs so as to mike every sramcn and 
every leaf perfect, “Huang CK^iian from Shu did 
riot do in that way- He painred die bamboci simply 
with ink, thus txpressmg their natiitt of solitary 
stillness and did uot paim them with variegated 
colours, which is superficial and Tulgar. Thdr grace- 
fill forms and sinrcl rr joints as well as due rustic 
beauty of the aufttmii dnts ore all on the white silk. 


They shiver like real hambooSp and one caimot tell 
whether the ink is the sagc(?) or the bamboc^is (idive 
as) spirits. Whar a pity that Huang lefi: this \vorld 
long ago atid tio later mari has carried on this 
trodirioD I Twenty^ years have passed since the king^ 
doin of Shu was btuibed and Su l-cbicii got huld of 
these two pointmgs by Huang Ch'uan-” 

The writer dim goes on to quote the two p«;>enis 
in which the artist is praised in similar Ecims as in the 
introducrion, to wit: ''Truly, Master Huong was 
malt famous for his ink-bambons! He mmsmitied 
the bamboo-idea and caug)ic the bamboo-feeliti^ in 
a few strokes of the brush without M?iug auy etdout, 
ajid evoked the atmosphere of autumn with all Ets 
mggedness. . 

To judge by this characterization^ svkich was 
based on a dose observation of some pictures by the 
master, he niigkr indeed be hailed as a fateruimcr of 
the masiers of bamboo, suck as T‘uiig and Su 
Shih, just as well 33 die protagonist of The 

reason why he, after afl, exercised a greacer influence 
in the latter capacity and never earned a place in the 
cLo^ of the gcnrlemait-panircrs was apparently tliat 
he was neither poet nor philosopher but more of a 
profrsbnal printer, though of high social class, and 
tint his coloured paintings enjoyed the greatest 
pcfpukricy. According to Kim Jodisu, it was 
“commonly said that Master Huong was a WToldiy 
and liririaguisiied perstm, whife Hsti Hsi v?as un- 
rescrained in his bohemianism. Each in his own way 
expressed his particular kurlinapons and with Ins 
brush mastered things seen or beard whkh were 
reflected 111 his hcart“: a cliaractenTarion which^ 
translated into Tuodeni Ungnogc,, fnt:ant that Hsu klsi 
was the stronger artistic ccmpcraracnt, while Huang 
Chilian w-ai the more restrained and sucoes^uJ 
personahey^ whose scnsitivxncss was often second 
to his inteliectual curiosity,, which found expression 
in study of mturr and icareh for new Kchtiical 
methods- Lin Tao-ch^un. the author of Shing-- 
irA’flfl nijffif-fcii.* piffjp had no doubt good reason 
for the remark that he added to the above quotation 
from Li Tsimg-o 3 dfscoinw on bamboo-printing. 
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i.f* Cb^uan was a past maiter ia the loe of 

coloui’5. His bmsli-wort was uiu^t wondctfoL He 
was the mosr skilful schoUt firom the Western 
regions/^ 

A closer study of Hilatlg Chilian’s style as a 
painter of flowers^ bamboo and binls. iwiixs no 
longer pmcticabJt, because the pietmes nowadays 
honoured ^ith his name are of a rather disparate 
cliararier anJ most oi them ttiay be said to inspire 
more doubc than convicnon. as speomens of Hvtmg 
Chilian ^ art, lihe only excepdon to this mk, to my 
knowledge^ is 4 large album-bat mcuuied as a 
short handscToli which formed part of the exhtbi- 
tjon in die Htiiiiua kuan of the Peking Palace in 
IQ54. Strtedv speakings h should nor be described as 
a complete piemre^ but radter as a study sheet, 
because the small birds, butterflies and insects 
represented here with colours in a kind ot ku 
manner arc not combined or amnigcd into a unified 
design. Parh one of dicse winged beings is a miaU 
picture by itscUi more remarkable for fiJellry to 
nature than for any attempt at pictoml transniuta- 
tion. Tlie iincomnion historical interest of the sheet 
depends on the inscripnon by the master, according 
to which he pieseuted these studies to his son Chu- 
pao; probably with the kba of encouraging him in 
his observations of life to natuic 

Tlir master wiio did tliese very delicate studies of 
insects and birds coofd hardly have done the picture, 
in the form of an album-leaf or short scrolh in the 
Palace Museum coUectior> which tepresentj A Rivci 
View in Winter^ though is agned with Huang 
Ch'iianS name/ It is a rather actiactive picniie witfa 
a definite atmosphere produced by rhe light miow on 
the bane willow and the bamboos between the stoncA 
the ducks on die p^ey w^ata: and the himclied up 
magpies in the tree, but it is paiuted (witli mk and 
colours) in a rdativcly fise manner with long brushn 
strokes and light washes. The technical execution 
bespeaks die Yuan or eatly Ming period* whkh does 
not preclude the posibilicy of a dirarang mfiitence 
from Huang Ch^uan; he may well have done 
pictures of this kind with bare trees and hantbooa 


which caused the following remark by Tang Hou: 
**His withered trees are freely dsetched wuth a light 
brush; he painted bamboos which were like broken 
nails and cut-off iron wire*"/ 

Most imporUnl among tlie more ptttenuous 
pamtiogs asetdhed to Huang Cli^uan, is the famous 
handsdoU rcprcsciiting Birds Gathering at a Wiflo w 
Pool, ftitmerly in the Monchn Household ojllectiun 
now^ m the Ada S. Stnad collection at Yale Univet- 
sity. It has an iiurriptipti rderring to die ro^ordlng 
and selecting of the painimg by the Interior Treasury 
of Painting tn loj^ and the seals of the empemrs 
Hui-i5ung aiid Chang-tsung at tlie Chiu dynasty 
besides later ones. According tn dic^c doenmentary 
records^ tlie picture should be classified as a work of 
the North Sung pericxL or posstbJy earfier, a dare 
dsn mdicated by the general design and the drawing 
of the birds and pl^t^. But jc most have passed 
through some transfarniation., caused perhaps by m 
attempt to restore the mther thick and substantial 
pigments and the darkenmg of tlie silk which blurs 
the impression of the original and uispfriM doubts as 
to the age of the picture. A diorough Ecchiiical 
iiivc^gatioa would perhaps thniw more light on 
this problem, hi the meantime we must limit our¬ 
selves to a few ronarks about the compositioiL. 

It IS a kind of panorama of bird-life amocig 
blossoming trees and shrubs. The first section 
consists of some tufb of bimbw> and a ipreadiug 
pmnui{?) jn winch magpies and smaller birds arc 
gadiering. After iliis follow' groups of hetts and 
chicks between rosc-maUows. The third section 
contium some pheasants un garden Ti>cks and a 
ptiraus^^trec in blossom with fl^M:king magpies. Tlieri 
follows a biLvhy willow with some white birds at the 
water edge am) finally a stretch of placid water on 
which two large white swans and iniiljicoloured 
Maiidariti ducki arc pursuing dicir peaceftd search 
for food. A note of t^uiet evening mood vibrites as a 
him r echo thioiigh this bst section (PL136). 

* iCJC. £h\^ Tal.XI- h fomis pn of ui aibimt calkd 

rM n7. 

* Him CJIlifn. 
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Ttkc comporiticm may he said to cljusui of a sue- 
cession of hiid and flowcr-ptauTcs tatl^er than of a 
unified design. Tht varioui groups of trees, plants. 
tottfLS and birds have only slight tocnial connexion, 
but taken separaieiy they are mreresting a$ close 
studies of Bowers and bird4iie. The main birds are 
pracdcniiy all shown in. full sidr-view and tlie ieafige 
of the hlossommg tree and ilmibs is spread out for 
show. Tliese somewhat fotmal atraugemenis as well 
as the brgc hUtusei between the groups or scetiouE 
ate charartcrisric marks of au early design, observ¬ 
able in other scroll composiuom ascribed to die 
prc-Snng period, but to what extent thrj^ arc 
cliaractcri$tic oflduang Chilian nidividiially escapes 
my experience, 

^ ± * 

Hsii Hsu the nneontjuered eompedtoT of Huang 
ChHian Gar the suprejnacy in the field of flower and 
bird-pamting. may have been a few years ynungti, 
but Ins btographical data arc less well known, 
because he ticvxt held my prommcpt offitifl posi¬ 
tion. Yet lus painrings wxfre highly appreciated by 
the art-loTing monarch LiHoo-chu in Nankmg, the 
place 6otn where he came. The hear chaiticrcrrriariDn 
of his aitiTtic airtivity is given in Sh^n^h*afl mtng- 
/tiffl part HI, fiotn wliich the follow^iug may 
be quoted: 

"Hsi was a good paiuter of fiowen. hamhoo 
(forests), trees, cicadas and boticrflies, and all sons of 
horln and insects. He ofoin dallied in the flower and 
vegetable gardens looking for motife. He even 
uittoduced simple vegetabLe* and sprouts of grain in 
bis paintings. In painring iu die ksieh-i manner be 
surpassed the andmts and reached the wonderful in 
his own way. He was also able to mcreasc the im- 
prtsiiioiL of life by tlie apphearion of colours. 

"Li Yu {the 'cmpcTDr li Hoiwclm) had brought 
togetlier a great quanrity of his paintings in the 
Chi-ying hall, sutd when Hsi died in his home and li 
Yu gave up hii mancUtc (to the Snug emperor), aU 
these painritigs were transferred m the imperial 
collection. 


"Whai T^ai-tsung once was looking at some 
painttne^ and caJligraphies he observed a pictute by 
HsQ. Hii rcpreseuriDg a pomegranate tree with more 
diaii a hundred trtut; it held his attention for a bug 
w^hilc and tliFu he saidr 1 thin k that for representing 
the marvels of flowers and &u£ts there is only Hst; 
the otiiers are not worth Iwkitig atf He 5ho%ved 
this picture to his oflkial painters; it became thus a 
model and a standariL because the empetor admired 
it somifech.” 

After the above repon on the traditions and 
anecdotes regarding Hsii Hs:'s artistic accomplish- 
mentSi the aurltot, Liu Tai>-ch‘iiiu adds the ftfllcjw- 
ing personal observations; on his art; 

disetissiug paintings ot flowers and fruits^ 
scholars and officials usually express the opinion that 
11 Liang Cli^unn% and Chao Ch*attg"s pictutes sliould 
be considered rhe best models, because chdr ways of 
painting things from life and of using colour go far 
hcymid the thoughts of common men, Bpi if they 
arc compared wkh Hsii Hsrs worts, we realize 
their tnferiorhyr Clf flanks paintings Iiave spnitLiri 
quality but not the mysteriously wondcrfill 

(iriwi?); C3i aug^E w^orks are wonderfitt, bui have not 
spiritmil quality; Hsi alone combmed Ehr spiritual 
and the wonderiiil qualities. 

*Tlio3e who arc working in a rtfiued tnaniior 
blend thar colours simply to obcain formal likeness; 
how could tlicy^ give life-breath and strucmie? Tint 
was not the way of Hri, He firyt fixed the branches, 
leaves, stamens, petals and flowers ’with ink and then 
applied the colours. Thus the Itfe-breatb and the 
design were first mdicatied. and die picture seemed 
cxobcnudy vigomus* almost like the works of the 
Creator, He was rightly regarded as the greatest 
painter of the whole country, TiterefQre he is placed 
in the divmc ^iritna] dass,^^ 

That pTitbn^n^hr estimatie of Hju Hsi^s genius is 
re-echoed by Kuolo-hsU md TLing Yu. The foimcr 
devoted a sped^t sliort chapter m T* u-hw cAfe/f- 
win tkih to "The Diflfercnce in the Styles of Hitang 
Chilian and Hsu in which he characterizes the 
Utter as follows: 
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"Hsil Hsi \Y^ 3 Feared sdu^iai from Chlang^ nan ^ md 
Ilia aspirations ww lofty. He was iiiiresuaiiii!rl and 
free lirom all trammels of environment or the lite. 
He 117(101 depleted flotven growing tm the banks of 
rivers and lakes, wild bamhoL^s^ water-birds^ and 
tishes in deep water. There arc sdil to be seen pietum 
of his rcpfcscnting ducks, geesc^ egrets, rushes and 
reeds, shrimps and fkti, cluiicrs of broken branclies, 
garden vegctahlci and herbs of many kipch. His 
Teathara and turs* were oU of very light and graceful 
shapes, and the sky and the water Iiad one rone. 

**Thc two tnastcr? {Huang Ch^tkii and Hsu Hsi) 
were like the orchid of spring and the chrysandie- 
mum of autumn. Each of them aijoyed great 
and both created things of tn^at value with their 
brush;' 

It h ;i njatter of exceptional regret chat the 
appreriadon of a toaster like HsS Hsi no lungirreaii 
be based ou a smdy ot actual specimens of his brush. 
No autlietitic works of his havc^ to out knowledge, 
been preserved, tior cun wt br sure that any of the 
later pictures tradirioualJy ascribed to liim arc faith¬ 
ful renderings of lost by the master. In 

other words, it is difficult in picturei which now¬ 
adays pass nuder hia mme to detect the cxtraofdiiiary 
qualities that the critics of the Sung dme extolled in 
the w'orks ot Hsti 1 Lsi and ou w birh bis great is 
bawd. It may, liofwiwcr^ he ofintcrcst here to recall a 
few of these amibiitcd porntmgs. because sotne <jf 
tbcni am ot considerable anistk importance even 
chi'iugli only remotely connected with the master's 
art. 

Thb applies iu pattimlor to the large coinposirirTO 
of {lowers and biuds in Japanese ccillceti^ms, wlikJi 
have becottie (amaus through their ountniding 
decorative qualities, but w'hose connexion with die 
art fif the R ve Dynasties is — to say the least - very 
ronote. Their rraciitiomi atrribntioo to Hsu Hsi 
rvsEs on catfier shaky foundatioiis: in the asc of the 
cwo Urge paiiLtiugs of lotmdhiwen and birdi, in 
Chion-in, KyStes, the artDhprion may have been 
caused by the nrisintapretariou of a waJ, bur in 
other Uiiunnrs it was sitqply a result of ihe habit to 


use the master^s uame irir aU flower and bird- 
painitngs of nutstandmg beauty. We shall have 
occasion to discuss some of tiicsc pictures in con^ 
ttexion with related works of laier periods. The 
large lot uS"paiuntig;s are charaoerisdc cepresentatrves 
of flower-paiTiring in tlic South Simg period, while 
die elegani represeiitariQns ofa white heron standing 
on a sttow-covcTcd tnink, whidi exist in two 
variants^* probably w^tre not execured before the 
Yuan periDtl. 

An entirely diflereut style of flower-pointing b 
represented by die picture in die Ku-kung colfectioa 
called Yfl-;Vyj jihkuei which b pcovided with the 
tignatun: of Hn and sesme early seals.* Ir 
represents a rick dbpby of bloKoming tntt-taJL 
magnolias and a fmall tree in combiiution with 
small birds, a garden rock and a ktgc Mandariu 
duck at die foot of the rock. As for as can be seen in ^ 
pxu: reproduction, ail ihese etememi art cartfully 
rendered witli a perfect gtosp of thdr respective 
characitristits. But the composition is compact j die 
tail and narrow picture is completely filled witli the 
.flowers and birds, which detach themselves m 
vanegated colours agamst a blue kickgfouniL Tlic 
decorative efl'ect U mnte Ukc that of a tapestry than 
of a painong. It renuuds us of ihe colourfid compo- 
litioii representing flowers of New Year s Day 
f'lf) ascribed to Chao Ch'aiig (likewise m 
the former Palace collection and shown at dre Lon¬ 
don Exhibition, 1936)** cxai though the present 
pcctnc has more distinction m die diaractermbon 
of the SawecL Not knowing the origina]. 1 am 
niioble to express an opimon as to the acuial age of 
the picture, bm die design oi ^iick may wdl be by 
HiiJ Hsi. He is reputed to haw been the oiigiuator 
of sudi gorgeous peony paumugs (PLl38)i 

Hstl Hsi"! name lias abvi been aitachcd to hand^ 
scrolb representing birds in landscapes. One picture 

* G/. Skimhi^ triH XV mA PLji* 

* Kr^. Shu^~hntt dii, vol, X1.V. ^iuial witfai cnkiun oin sl^. 

Sirr, j * X I *. Thp iTilc V{Ihl’zei^ (Jiadc Hili iNjcmy] 

diy lac RiEetptcud d j fimnuti of *idfcs for 

mil liapfiiiiE^ 

* tte^citlucqd m Shit-hui ihK t'iA.XXL 
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of thi$ type with somr quails among ihnihs is 
metidcmcd in die Catalogiie of the formet NaijonaJ 
Mtiaenm m Pelungi it is to be signed Mid 
provided with mscnptioiu of the Sung, Yikti and 
Ming periods^ hot 1 have never seen it. Anottier 
limdsercJl, represendug A Hundred Wliite Birds 
(Egrets and Efcroiis), was in die Ti F^ing-'tzu 
collection m Shanghai, The somewhat biiuird 
rrproductioii in auttig-kii> mtfig^ua ^hi (PLXIV) 
convep the impression of an attmedve compoddoii 
surh as tnighi have been conceived in the South 
Sung or Yikn period but hardly at an earlier date. 
Tile planes as wh as the birds are gncrEiUy rendered 
with 2 fine brush in a ^ifylc derived from die South 
Sung flcadrmidans, 

Hsu Hsi s manner of painting flowers became in 
later times known as the to n$o (dropping ink] 
meditxh probably became it was based on a free 
dow of mt in the pnmjny design or ootltncs of the 
picrured Tlic first <t3gc in the creaiive work of the 
painter seems to have been a light ink sketch; ^cr 
this folloivcd the applicarions of wjli(ic$ of ink or 
colours. We are told^ tor mitance by Tang 
that '"Hsu Hsi's paintuigs of herbs and tieci^ insects 
♦uni fidim wetc aa aAtiiral as if made by rhe 
Creator. His ink flowed freely from a fid] brushy but 
within the flowers be utcxl lomc touches of ted 
colour which gave diem a gust of life,” fn other 
words, his flow'er-painLtng had m expresrionisde 
quality ihax andd not Ik- equalled by any other 
master in the same field. This is expressed by various 
critics of the Sung and Uttr dnm, tnoat bcaiitiftilly 
perbap in the foilowing colophon byTtmg Yu* on 
a picture by the masterH ccptcicnriiig Mu-tan 
flowers;* 

"'The critics say; the womlctfril tbing m painting 
is to give birth to (express) the idea without loss of 
(objocrivc) reality. Wbeii tliat is done, the arti3t*s 
skill is perfect* It is adcech how should the meaning 
(idea) be expressed? The anrw'cr is simply: by what 
la called jan (naturalness). II tt li adeed: what is 
natutalncsa? The answer is; not to diverge from w hat 
is real. Thus it is ohtainecL 


*^Scc howr things ate ptodixccd by Heaven and 
Eanh. There is only one lifo-breadi moving and 
transforming cveryihing. It influences and moves 
things io a mysterious way and makes them fitting. 
Nobody knows who produces it, because it b 
acconipMied naturally. The painters of today 
believe dial they are wotiderftil, but in making 
their shapes and spreading their colours, they aim 
simply at die outward likeniC^ (appearauccj of 
dungs. Thty- do it ah according to a method^ but in 
an inverted way, based on human exertions (by 
cousdous exertion of sfciU). How could char be m 
liamiony with the acrivity of Nature? 

“HslI Hsi"s way of pauitmg flowers wa* diflenent 
from that of ordinary artist. Those who say that he 
was careless in regard to esseuriali! and iribscd 
reality, are mistaken. When, for imtattoi:, he painted 
some licavcs from the front and others from the back+ 
and flowers drooping and rising, reacting to the 
generative forces of Heaven and Eanli* cxr^ 
beraut splendour of die flow'crs is absolutely 
unecstraincd, it h lummous and sparklingt so 
that people are da^ried by it This h possible 
only wlien die idea ttas been brought out (givtm 
hiirb)* 

Chao Ch ang s fkjwers arc womlcrfiil owing to 
their ralonrs* but compared with Hsu Hri's pauit- 
ings they h^vc no vital prindpJe; they arr siiupJy 
likc scircns embroidered by women/' 

Tung Yu s desenpuon of flower-paiutmg and of 
Hsa Hsi'i work in particnlar, b probably die closest 
approach to the essentiais m rhit art that lias been 
expressed by any of die old ctirici, 

k thtowt some light on the Chinese attitude 
tow aids ibis kind ot'art, whidi ranained mtidi the 
same all through the ages, from the time of the Hve 
Dynasties down to the Ch ien- 4 ung era* As hjng ai 
there were great creative flower-pain tm in Cliina, 
dirir rim was ^'shfng i", Lc. to give birth to, or m 
reveal the idea, the inherent mesmmg or life of die 

* ^ Taniki Toymft t nrtiric": '^Lo M43 Flflwtr-p?LEUtmp ^ ilic 
Soutbl^s pcTiwl”, in Tam iiit^ipiiniKic). 

■ 11+ p,5i. 
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flowm. Thi5 could not be ^ccampliihei] simply by 
technical skill atiJ adliecetjce to formal cKaractcris- 
tics^ it haJ to br dciiuc jan", f^if. as spontanea inly 
as Lhfi processes of Nature. 

The keys to the argiim<cnt arc the mo expresnom 
— ihfn^ i and if the mtist is able ti> grasp 3 jid 

apply their meaning in liis work, he wiQ, so to 
speak, harmonize his life^brenh with diat of NatEirc 
and express through his hrnsh K>rnetliing that 
endows the form with life and character, though it is 
invisible to ordinant- men. 

Tlic pictuccs which HstJ Hsi, according to the 
biographers, once sent in to the imperial Academy 
were refiisetl, and nrine of the early acaLlemiciaris 
sectns to have taken much account of him, not evm 
hjs grandson, die well-known painter Hsu Clf ung- 
ssii, who adopted the manner of the Huong family. 
But diac did nor prevent the leading critics of die 
elcvenda and early twelfth E:cninries (and laterJ ftom 
hailing Hsu Hsi os die greatest master in the held. 
His influenjce was not of an imenediate kind nor was 
it confined to flower tad bird-painting. It may 
rather be characterized as a broad imderciirretit ui 
the development of the ao-callcd /mVft t, or idea- 
writing, the special kind of expressiomstic brush- 
work which was cuhiyatcti by ihc gendeman- 
painten of the Sung period and their successors, 
parncuLirly among the bamboo-paiiiccts, in. th r 
Yiian and Ming periods. The ^triucnr chat Hsii 
Hsi added some light washes of colour instead of 
ink-washes m h« {nk-dcrigiu does not alter the 
fiui dnTTTmtal £icr diat their lifc^brcadi and arostic 
significance were a matter of the brash-atiokes, 

^ 

Chon Cfa ang, wrhme flow^cr-paimings, aixofding 
to Tung Vu^s smtonent were like embroidered 
screena in cotupmsan with llsQ Has fiee and 
lifc4ikc pictures, wras somiTwhat yoimgtr. bur he is 
usually coupled with Hiiang Chilian and Hsil Hbt. 
Frum an hrimrical point of view he may be said ^ 
have formed ihc keystone to the arched gaiewMy 
leading into the field of later floweJ-pamtmg, the 


pillars of which were repraented b y the two great 
mastjcts maiuanied above. 

According to the records in ming- 

fcwu (Part Dl) he came from Cliierman (near 
Ch*£ng^u). *‘He was a nmi of proud and utdepm- 
d4mt nature always unwilling to submit to coercion* 
He often travelled in Pa^ Shu and Tm (parts of 
Sicduianj and was a good painter of flowers and 
finks. At fiot he fialbwod the manner of T&rg 
Cli"ang-yu, bur sutpisscd ihis muster later on.* 

‘T^c governors and provurcia! oJEcials vied with 
each odier to obtain lomc specimens of Chao 
Clf ang's pomring, but he did nor want to port with 
themv ccmsequcntly they were regarded as very 
precious thing;?. In the Tanrhimg Hsiong-fu era 
[roQa-ioiy)^ Ting Chu-yoi, who had heard about 
the painter, brought him a hLrthday present of 50D 
ounces of silver, Chao Ch^ang was alarmed and 
widj! This man i>f wealth comrs to me with a 
present; does he not warn same thing fiom me?* 
Whctcupoti he went personally to Chu-yai gfirl 
refused the gift. But when this wcohJiy man invited 
him to lus Eastern Pavilitsn and asked hTm £0 paint 
some fresh vegetables, ripe melons and ttees with 
fimm* Chao Ch*aag did this immediately aiid 
rendered their likeness cojnpkteKC’ 

Later on lie went to Ptcti-liojig, the Sung capital 
where he was received with honours, but in liis old 
age he returned to Shu and ^^spetit much money in 
an effort to buy back his.ntd paintings, so much was 
he "hidden in brmsdf*"" {Le. selF-oentnedj. 

The monfs of his pictures were, however, not 
chosen fiom among the VptIiJ flowers of the 
Szechuan inocmtaiEis^ but mostly from the gardens. 
"'Every morning before the dew was gone Chao 
Cii'ang used make a tour of the garden^ examm- 
ing and enjoying combinations of variomly cotouresd 
flowers^ which lie cook in Itis hand and then painted. 
He called, tiiii to "drxiiv from life\ and the people 
said tliat Ch^ong*! paintings were dyed and not 
produced with coldui? laid on. If, in eximimng kri 

^'Tcpg Ch'an^yu WOI a fritammnal pkift uC Oawco SftU 
tumboDv acRifc in die tunc of the ftinner Sliu liynuty 
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picture^ one toudicti the® with the hand, one did 
otit fccl ihc ootoLlrs. so delicate were thev*"’ 

The piemnes which with mt^rc or less reuon are 
iscribeti £0 Qiacj Ch^ang may be clissi&ed in rwo 
main groups, the one comprising flowtr-painrings 
of small size, mostly in ihc shape of fina or alburn^ 
leaves, the other consisting of targer pictures 
representing btr(ls or mote impomne compasidons 
oi rcces. shrubs and flowers. The tomicr are most 
oommon in Japanese coUeedaus, whUc the Utter are 
better repreiciiied in the rx-^nrpcnal coflecrion m 
C li i n a. Amcuig the very bat examples i^f the former 
class may be mentioned the two exquisite fan- 
shaped pictures in the o^Eccuons of Marq uis Asano 
and Mr- Sngahaia (formerly Akaboshiji represent¬ 
ing A Brandi of a Flow^ering WiM-apple and 
A Branch of White Jaimine. Tlicse pictures are 
evidently based on very close observanon ot Nacurc 
ami in that respect atin tn certain flower studies by 
Leonardo da Vinci or Albrecht Diiiur, bur their 
charm is more tcatisparent, their feagrance mare 
vibrant thart in the drawings or paijirtngi by the 
grear masters of the Renaissance (Ph.t^p, 140). 

The other clw i* reptc^ted by audt composi¬ 
tions as Flowers cjti New Year's day* Magpies in a 
BJossoming Tree, and Trccvpeofucs, Epklendrimi 
and Fnngusi thra^ pictures in ilie RaLicc Museum 
coflecnon. The first (whifh wus mentioned above] 
is a coloured tompe^idau with a masa of flowers 
arranged aroimd a garden rockery; the white plum- 
blossomSf the red cameUim, the tragnsne narcissi and 
the opulent rose-mallows which detach themselves 
vividly fiom a soft backgroutnl oi green leaves and 
stalks. The picture was probably meaiir to transmit 
good wishes on New Year's day tlirough the sym¬ 
bols of the daDorarive flowers. Its rcbrively famia] 
siylc may be said to fit the date and dim to lend some 
suppoiT to the ua^litianat attribution expressed iu a 
colophon at the top of the pimire (Pl. 141 ). 

The two other Urge pictntes in the same cciliccriot] 
wliich arc ascrihed to Chao Cli'ang* seem to be 
executed at a Utcr datci One represents Four 
Magpies in a Blossoming Tree sitit-hua 


vol.XX). the odier: Peouies^Epidendruim and Fungi 
by a Rockery jhu-/iija rhi, vqLXXV)i The 

compositions arc of the kind dial became popular in 
the Yuan and early Ming period, and t see no reason 
why the execution would not be of the same time^ 
Their connexioiti with Chao ChUng cannor be very 
dose. 

A more likely dedgn by the master is the albimi- 
leaf in the Manchu HousehaJd Collection (CA-'uif 
Xiiw^ Tsoftg^ p. 34 ) which represents A Pair of 
Geese on a Shore in combmatioa witli polygonum 
plants, a simple and wd] 4 ?aUnccd composition that 
may be by the mosEcr (as indieaied in the ^natute) 
even though tlie execution h Utcr. Tlic iame may be 
said of the latgc picnire in the Briddi Mmeuin, of 
Two Resting G^se, Tl^c birdh ore modelled and 
lilho netted into an almost sctilptutesque group 
which has the imprmt of a maiEcr iikf^ Chao Ch'oug 
(indicated in tlie siguatnre), buE tliey appear against 
a dark background withoui dte least gleam of light or 
variation of tone which makes us inclined to see in 
the picture an early copy taihex than an ongiml of 
the tenth ct 3 itijr>\ 

Chao Cb^aiig woi evidently not a geniits of the 
same class os Huang Ch'iian or Hsii Hsi, but owing 
to his intmiaie knowledge of nature and hi^ techni¬ 
cal proficiency, he became an iiiiportant link m 
die development of fli'iwcr and bttd-pahiring and 
exercised considerable influence on die following 
genetatioTi and even Uter, as may be ob^ciV'cd it) die 
Works of some of file acadcmicUiis of the Htii Tsimg 
epoch- This svas also admitted by Tang Hoti, hi his 
otlterwisc nithei cold estimate of Chao Cb aag m 
HifrJ CkuTi when hr WTOiet 

*‘As TO Cli Aug lie was skiljcd in ihc use uf 

ctJoiin, but ii one looks for stnicniral methoil fiw 
fa) Of for reverbetatkm of the hfe-broith (fh*i yj®), 
his pauntnig? are not so good. Painters imch as "T^ng 
Ch'ang-yii, Ch'iu Ch'ing-ytJ, Ko Shoiwil'aiig, 
Ts'ui Po, Ai HsLun and Ting K'uang carried on [the 
same geqerid currnii) though each one dcvciopuig a 
sdigol of his owm Bricfiy (it should be known) thai 

* QlaotEd m P'riHU^Al ^Ihd p\^ vj-sI pjjji. 
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Pirn Luan of'Tang and Hsii Hsi and Htiang Chiiao 
of Sung have ustvtd as modds for old and modem 
masters in the field of flower and birJ-|ninting, It 
may be said of them , tlnu before them was no one 
and after them came nobody/* 

4 - * * 

Conridaiig the abundant production of pictures 
with motift ftom the life of fiowcis/insects, birds 
and other gende leprcscntadvea of the iioii 4 uiman 
realms of Nature, it seems surprisnig chat the 
pictiOTS of quadrupeds (horses, oxen, and dogs) 
ftom this same period are not more commoti. It is 
true tliat four men of the Rve T^^iasacs arc listed in 
the //jiiim-lMi as animai-'paiater&» btit they 

have not reached prominent places b Chinese art- 
hisJtory and no v^narks by them are hnown cither in 
originals or copies, Yei there are some impotrant 
pictures ot aniixul life tradidomlly classified as works 
of ihh penod v-liicli should not be forgotten at this 
place^ even if they cannot be atEached to a defoute 
master. They stand on a level with die best^rrfre and 
flower-pain rings desenbed above and may be said m 
fall in line with out ideas ab^ut particubr merits and 
charactetijtics of paindng dormg the Rve Dynasties. 

The pictures form part of the Palace Mmeurn 
collection and arc known under the tides A Herd of 
Deer in an Autunm Forest and Calling Deer among 
Ued-lea&d Maples, lliey corrapond in liie aitij 
motift, forming a pair^ or possibly are portions of 
a larger decoranve ensemble ej^rated for some 
princely maiisbti fPLl4j)* 

TJie motif as indicated by die titles^ is in both 
cases a herd deer in a forest in autumn; the settiag 
b the some in both cascs^ bur ihc grouping and the 
charactenzadon o| theammalsamong the trees show 
ccmsidcrahlc differences. In the firsi'^iamed picture 
most of the fawns and hmd^ arc resting and gnmng 
on the mossy ground or drinking at a pool, while 
3 proud stag stands in 3 watchful arotude^ low'er- 
ing hit andered head ai if lo meet an approaching 
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danger. In the second piceme all the aniaals are on 
focir fcet; they are psutmg for a moment in an open 
gLde before they start to rrat. The le^cr of the herd 
has raisecl Iiis liead with its magnificcm antlers, the 
hinds behind him arc poised, ready to jump, others 
furtlier aw^ay arc ttiniiug their necks dr stretching 
out their legs uneasily. The drooping foliage of the 
big trees liaiigs m thick draperies around the scene, 
which opens into the tiimt deprlu oftlie forest, Ttiis 
b the better preserved though less known of the two 
pictirtie$, bccatiic it was not sent 10 the London 
Exhibition together with its comuttpait, nor was ii 
reproduced m the Chinese catalogue^ (PLr 4 a). 

The cotaposiiioni may to some extent he ofc^ 
served m the reproduenems* but die exceptional 
beaury of the eotour am he realized anly before the 
origimd. ft is rather light, yec full Jnd deep; the 
largt>-tcavcd maples larm. a lich and soft pattern of 
grey, reddbh brown and pmk af of a finely woven 
tapcstiy^ The slender forms and soft chesmut- 
coloiircJ fur of the detr harmonize lingularly well 
with die shapes and tones of the tftes- The deccFta- 
tiw transposition of the modi has been raided out 
with perfea balance in eoioumg and detigre There 
is snmeching momnitory and at the same time 
fundamental, or permanentt aboui these pictures of 
the life of the vigiImT ammaU in the tilent woods. 
They are not utdy instantaneous records of shy 
watchftilnesa in rhythnu of graceful movements, 
but ako visionary interprctalicjnj of the never- 
erasing puke of Nature^ the “Great Breath" that 
animates woods and mountains as well as flowers 
and hirds^ and every atom of manifaied life, 

* The i'leni oTDecr m ait AiasvirtJl ftjnren:. wtudi waa mj-irtHrfl 
in rhe Lnndaii ExMbirtoa, wai dewibci by Sbr FEfdvzlO^vid in 
ha vddc '"The Cbinfse EadbibitUMi'” (i9J5) ™ ifcs Aiti 

AjjijitqMtf, IX, 4, 9# of tbe Chincie painriiu;! yet 

xca la the Wcst^^ '*Tbc conipisUGn n moitcTlyt thr aslQOIUlg 
iiiJ lurmnaiiiui, the iiiiru^hrufi.uuhi(« minapased ytill/’ 
HufT the n efagf here leptrodnood, pcr!izp5 still ih-dee i:E;inurlE- 
ati^ he^VK eii ja hem ctxifemnatL and tntifc dfcdjvc 
rdLnmmg. 







Tlic Beginnings of Romantic Landscape-painting 

I 

Introd^iCtion 


Tue caEATi sT aiiifivements of this period 

were, however* aocomplished to die field of monc^ 
diromc kmiscspe-pAuimig. It was ihe land of ^rt 
dial coETCspaiidcd luost closely to die spirit of the 
age. the pantheistic atrituile towards Namrc woked 
by Ch*an Buddhism and its contiguous demand tor 
a more or less impccsicmisticniethod of expression. 
Whereas thr paintei} of illustrarive subjects and the 
like followed rather closely stylistic and technical 
traditioni of the Tang period, die landscape^ 
painters took a more indcpendenr stand and devel¬ 
oped methods which hitherto bad been little rri^d . 

Practically all die painters who won thdr Erne as 
landscapists in this period worked prt-eminentiy in 
monochrome mt, diongh they usai it in different 
ways, some working wirh defining hues and con- 
totm, others with doti and splashes, but all stming 
to tend^ those indefinable ejeincnts of spac4j and 
atmosphere by which the forms of the objective 
wtirld become parts of a greater whole. Wang Wd 
may indeed have realized something of this, but he 
ttiU Adhered to old-fiLshicEtird manners of drawing 
and definidon m detail; die sigmficance af his 
landscapes was less dependent mt the repn^entacbti 
of space than on whar might he called the atmos¬ 
pheric tone and their illustradve qualities. They 
wcfr» m other words, more descriptive di^n 
visionary or impre^oniJtic in Intent a* well as in 
atotriotL 

This arristk poririon was gradually modifiel in 
die wotk& of the great landscape-painnrrs of the 
toith centoryp Thdr works have a more unified, 
visirmary character like idca& projected fiom the 


consciousness of die artrits and interpreted in values 
of mk-tDiies and bnisb-sirokcs. Thdr ceiaiion to 
objective nature was a new one. They studied it and 
Icarnsd from it the essential dements of which, thdr 
picrutes were compo^d, but they did not aim at 
descriptive reprcscntarion- Their ideal was inrher tt> 
create tike Mature herself, to visualize thdr ideas in 
shapes of mountains, waters, and trees, to make the 
pictures tmfold or grow* as do thrngs iu nature* 
according to a cermk plan or vision. They carried 
die whole thing over into die world of creative 
thouglir^ where the limits of mntemi representadopL 
no longer hold good. Space became to ihetn some- 
diing more diam the dUtance hetwexn tsvo points, or 
the absence of fotmai it became the elmiEm in 
which thdr creations unfolded, a reflc-^ or sytnbo! of 
the limidess world ot tiiougbt. Thev made no 
efibns CO define or to limit it* became u the very 
substance out of which their pictures were made, 
Thdr pictures have no perspectiw (in our seiise of 
the word)p no measurable distances, no fixed view- 
point. For the artistes eye (his viewpoint) moves 
a\"er the scroll be it horiretntit or vertical — as the 
thoughts which he is expressing in pictorial focm^ 
symbolically* take their places one by one on the 
pictorial p l ane . And as the dioughcs ace co-otdinaced 
in Tclation to his consdouaness, so are the fbmts 
balanoed in rdarioii to space; dieif dgmfican.ee 
becomes dcpcFidcnt on this relarioriship, ott theic 
power u> fevtid or to suggest thlje underlying 
coTudeusness, to converr it mto painting, tj?. into 
apace, h hcconies the moat eloquent mrdiuni for 
cxpre;»mg a reality beyond materki forms. 


TBLE OF HOMAI^TIC 1ANDSC 


Tlxe piimccrj have all iimsted oa this, explkiJy ot 
implidcly, and they have used vmotia mpans in 
developing ic* Some did ii: mamiy by tlidr dedgm^ 
by the way m whkk the fbmw were distributed oa 
the empty ihezt* Others did it more by tone, by 
p;imting an atmosphere of or lia^ m which the 
forms are enveloped and gradualJy lost, it is cvideist 
that the handling of die ink and the touch of the 
brusli ate of geeat importance in this respect; the 
succession of tones fs, as a rule, &i more eloquent 
chan die gradual dfnnnidiing of the material forms 
or the hko* For it is less die optical effect that is 
sought than due suggestion -which will reach m rspen 
the consdonmess of the beholder and amine it to 
that of the painter. 

Tlie mod£ and compositioDal dements of tlic 
landscapes sho w little -variation. In most of dietn wc 
find towering monnrains with nishing sineams* 
trees on the slopes and in the crevices, sometimes 
small buildings and distant temples upon terraces; 
or m pictures of another type^ prnmcfnlories with 
trees and huts in the foreground, stretches of calm 
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-water and mountimi sillioaertes in the background. 
There are also winding roads, liigh bridges and 
nuric boats, but the human beings are as jqi quite 
small and of minor impiJftaiicie; they have not 
rCKhcd the prominjeiijoe that they acquired in the 
landscapes of the cwelfih and thirteenth centuncs. It 
is a primordial rugged nature thi^r these early bndU 
scapes represent, too grand £0 be dominated by 
hrmian indi v^dnals. 

Some of the paintecs of this pcrif>d and of the 
first decades of the Song dynasty have also Icfi 
fia^ncntaiy records transmitted by word of mouth 
aboiu their art^ winch thcir pupils and followers 
repeated and sy^tmarized into treatises cm the 
methods and urn^s of kmdscape^painring. These can 
hardly be said to contain the eamet words of the 
painten -whose tunne tlii:y beaTp but they tcflect, 
more or less EuthfuUy* their atatude towards litauire 
and its trar^smissjon in paintmg. The essential porrious 
of two of these oreatKi:® wiU consequently be com- 
mnnicuted m thb and a fbiiowing iihaptrr devoted 
to some early iMidscape-paluter^ of the Snng periocL 


n 

C/nn^ tLii* wJ /jji DjjLatrrje PutViriujf, iCumi 7 **ami Kuo Chufi^-^shit 


Th£ oldest of these oiasters of monochrotnc 
iatulscape^pakumg was Clung Hao, or Himg-tn- 
tzu, as he caHcd hmisclf. llis activity belongs to the 
first half of due tenth emtun^ Be was a mirive of 
Ch'in-shui in Honm, but passed many years of his 
lift on the Shcu-cheng mountain of die T"ai-httng 
range, where lie, according to his own words* 
supported himsdf by tilling the soil. He loved 
solitude and lift in graud and wild namic, where be 
could have his heart s desire trf old gnarled pine- 
trtes* mossy diffi, mysterious caves and hollow- 
way^. Rc speaks of them as of well-known 
compajiions* 


The petures: assigned to Ching Hao in vaiiuus 
cxdlectiDtLs ate all very impodng in tlieir design, bur 
not sufficieedy' homogeneous m execution to appear 
a$ the works of me single arristir pffrBn nQli Try% Most 
impressive among these scncaUed Ching Hao land- 
scap« is die nearly sh^ foet tall picture known 
thtough the reproducaon in Ku- 4 :utig shfi-fmo tAi 
(VoLiV)* According to the title {purporting to be 
written by the ciiipcmr Sung Kao-tsung, 11:27-1168). 
jr lepitscjitsavicw of Mount K*uaiig-lu in Chekiang* 
li is fiirthermore provided wills inscriptiom by 
Han VTl and K'o Chhi-srij of the Yuan period 
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Tile ramf IS transfonned with almoii. tenrific 
energy into a grand parapliraJc of steep cliffs and 
rmliing sttattis. The mountains are miissed lo- 
giithcr, laraJl behind wall^ the fiiitliesi risi ng to an 
iniDiffisc heiglit* and \p\ii up tti innumerabie folds 
3jid \MTnklcs. The streams rush down and a path 
winds towards die water at du: bottom. There are 
gnarled pines grovi mg on st>mc of the rerraceSt but 
they are relatively smnll and absorbed, so to speaks 
ui the general design just like the bridges and the 
pavilions Yet, evey thing is clearly sEated, and the 
folds of tlic ninunlains are accentuated by a 
rhythmic alieranon of light and shadow. The (onn 
secmi to p0;sses$ ^ certain degree of plastic relief, 
making us realize the siiccessive vertical layers, the 
one behind the olhet, but they do not recede into 
the picture^ they rather protrude or come out of it 
by degrees, the view being taken from above and 
opening up, sti (o tpesJt, towards the bottom, h is 
impossible to rd! from die reproduction to what 
extent the painter has succeeded in suggesting an 
atmosphere by tonal vdua^ bat even if something 
of the kind may be found here^ it is evident t W tiir 
execuEjDii is not on a level with the design, a lack of 
contistency which makes it more impremve in 
reprodnedon than in otiginaL 

The landscape attribumd to Ching tlao in the 
Freer Gallery lias evidentiy been c ut down in .rize aU 
around, but t§ nrjverdiclejs impressive cm account of 
1 rather luicomnitm boldness in design as well as 
in exeoidon. The deeply creviced mounraiiis are 
pamted with strongly cmpiiasised vertical and 
liorizoutal brusb-strokrt which serve to accentuate 
tbc ruggedftcss of the towermg c l i ffi and confer a 
peculiar thytfam on the whole tksign. There arc 
trers of many kinds on the teroce^ and men 
tr.iveiling along die momitain polb, hut all these 
details an: now ^tr ttulistitict, the picture being 
worn otid darkened by age, Et is a rather unusual 
and intcTTsting picture, bqr ii ]us nothing in 
cuittmon with die bndscapE: mendoned above. 

A more cxtr^ordimiy picture is the Wge w'mter 
landscape b the Nelson Gallery tn Kansas City, 


which bears die signatnric *^Hnng-ku-tzu*' (die 
of Ching Hao) and is said to liavc been excaY'ated in 
Shansi province (a statemenj: borne out by die worn 
condition ol the pictnie), Ceitain portions of die 
design are entirely misting, w^hilc the foims or lines, 
at otbirr pbccs, have been visibly retraced. These 
repairs and misskig portions have; not^ however^ 
altered die general chaEacter of the picture, which is 
quite unlike that of the above-mentioned so-callcd 
Ching Hao landscape. 

The uncomnLon character of this picture does nor 
reside smiply m the archaic design of the dcq>ly 
split towering rocks, the gnarled trees and die 
travellers in the holbw-ways» but also in the use of 
wliite colcnir to emphasuiic the reliefof the mo un tain 
folds as well as the trees and the figures. This metitod 
was also nopccable m some csl the winter landscapes 
ascribed to Watig Wd+ but it has j stroiigrr decora¬ 
tive emphatis m the present case: Ttie archaic 
pattern of the design in obvious and apparctitly due 
to a pratninen t master, but the date of the exccurifm 
seems lo be later. 

fi may be of intErest to recall here that Mi Fd 
inserted in Hxia Shik a note about a picture by Thing 
Hao which was signed in the sonic way as the 
above-mentioned bndscape. He tells that die famous 
collector and imperial kinsman W^l!ng Cliin-ch'ing 
once received a gift of rwo picnires which were 
wrongly attributed to Kou-dung Shumgi. When he 
had theiTt tcniotmtcdT a tignatttcrc was found on one 
of the picnires: "*On a stojie stanJing in the wamr^ 
On the ielt iidcp below a imooth rock of grcctiish 
colour^ was written Hung-ku-tzu Cliing Hao's 
brush- It was not die work of a later man and bad no 
tescmblauce to pictures that Fan K‘uan did in later 
years (r.r. under the luffumce of Chtng Hao), 
Whether lius tignaturc concahted- all the wotds 
mentioned by Mi Fd or only the characcers Hung- 
13 not quite clear from the ^Lmrmciit of the 
auth or^ but the record is a noreworthy confirmation, 
of tlic tradkion that Clung Hao sometimes placed 
signatiitei ccmsistnig of his h$jo at quasi-hidden places 
near the edge of the paintings. It fbruiihcfi no proof 
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ol the Actual age of die picture mentioned abot'e, 
bur strengtliem the connesdcHi with the Chirtg Jiao 
tradition as it survived, ta the Sung period. 

* * * 

Ching Hao’i natiic has also heeti iiitachcd to art 
ess^iy on bncbcape^pamtidg called Htfti shitf^shui 
or Pi^a cfti'p Records of _Brxiih-wotk, w-hkti hsts 
tieed pTOCTTcd in 4 literjr^" furui oi somcwJiac kier 
date,* h consists partly of ilesc-riptiom of chat gratid 
mouuiam srenery with old pbac-crccs which so 
dear to the rotiiantic limdsicapjsts of the tetudi 
century, atid partly of a dialogue bccwcoi an old 
and a yoimg panucr who is receiving some 
good adxicc te^rding the tnyweries of landscape- 
paindTig, Whether this young man of the essay* who 
gives a report of the coiiversatioti, should he 
ulcndhcd with Ching Hao, is a question open to 
doubt, but it mav at le^t be ^aid that the discussion 
reflects (he aititiide cowards Uiimrc and art which 
may be traced in the works of sonic of the best 
painters of this period 

When the young man meets the henrut m the 
forest of the T'ai-liaiig Moimrain and tells him 
about hii artistic ocaipations, the latict ast$:* 

**Do you know the principles of bniaJi-woTk? To 
this 1 replied' You setm to be an old uncouth mstze, 
how can you know anydung abouc brush-work? 
Tlie venerable min inswered: How can you know 
W'hit 1 carry in my bosom? 1 felt ashimcd and sur¬ 
prised and listened to the ^ild sage, who ^ke: As 
you arc yotmg and wish to learn yr^u miy finally 
accomplish soraething. Well* then, there are six 
essentials in painting- the first is called tk'i (hfi:- 
breatfa), the second ytm (resonance), tlie third 
(thought), the fourth d^ing (scenery), the fifth pi 
(brush), the sixth #ne (ink). I said: Painting, that ii co 
represent formal beauty, but n li important to 
obtain truth in Jikcucss. Could that be wraiig? Hie 
venerable man said: It is not so. Painring i$ to paint, 
to outline the fbrms of the objects and to grasp theic 
true chofitetier. You should render the beauty of 
tlinig5 as (foroialj beatily their mnet essence as 


CKiiity, Tamili beauty miisrncvec be zAcn for inner 
reality* He who does not undersuLtid this mav obtain 
likeness in a haphziaurd way, bur his pkrturen will 
nor cem tain truth. 

“1 asked: What do you regard as likenesi and 
what as truth? The ventaabk old man answered: 
Likeness C4in be obtained by dtapes wi thm ir life- 
bteatii, hu: when truth b reached, bodi hfc^brcath 
and subsemee are fiilly expt«sccL Wljencvcr ouc 
cues to traosmic the lifc-brcath through floridity’ 
(forma] beauty), leivmg it out of die image, the 
iimge will be dcaii 

'T tliaiiked him and said: From this I TCaliae that 
calligraphy and painting are occupations for wise 
men. Being oidy a famiEr, I know that they arc not 
my true {tccupucinns. I have been playing with die 
brush but cannot idttnia^ly accompLUli anything. 
With graritude and shame I now receive your 
expLuKitioiiS! Really hi paint — that I emnoL 

'The vmeiable old man said: Lust and possiom 
are die diK-ves of life, the wise occupy dicmseives 
With music, calligraphy and painting; they da not 
indulge in inordinate lusts. As you ahead y show 
some mrlfnarion, I hope that you wiH cotiturruc 
with y«uc studies to rhe ^-ery end without 
abating. 

*‘Nciw 1 will explain to you the tsseutiiLEi of 
pamting. As to Jf*t (hfo-breatb), it is to kt the heuT 
follow where the brush moves, thcai you will feel no 
h^karion in gyaspihg the forms. As to )rijn ftrson- 
ance)^ if the luddcn things ate allowed to t.ikp 
shapCt then vt^hatevrr you ^Iclineate will not be 
vulgar. As to rtii (thought): if you select and 
detach the most essential points, then yt>uT con- 
oenreated thoughts will render ihc objects. As co 
dixN^ (scenery); If you rcgidatc and estimate tbrngs 
according to season, dieu you will search om the 
wonderfol ind create (esfabltih) the truth. As to pi 
(hruih-\vorfe)i it is to follow die rules af pamtiug 
but to be fire and flexible in the movements, nor 
fixed and formaL, but as it were, dying and moviugp 

*■ Thf Chinw fen (inv mA n liit i c ydiu. in 
yoJ.L 
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As tu ma (ink): if it vaties in tone (is high .Tnd haw)^ 
bdng sometimes thkk, sometimes thin, the trraom 
objects will be shallow and deep^ and colours which 
arc natuiaj v^iU not seem to be laid on with the 
bmsh," 

The six essentials of paintttig mentioned by the old 
«gc nuy be considered jb modifioitiom of Hsieh 
Hot Six Principles; they express pracrically the 
same idcas^ though differendy graded and oombinecL 
Paints one imd two correspond to Hsieh Ho*s first 
principle, split into two; point three corresponds to 
Hsich Ho s fifth principle (composidon); point four 
rebiing to sceTier>' and atmcvspheric effects, coi- 
ttiponds in a more limited way to Hsieh Ho*s third 
and fourtli prinaples, while die fihh and die dxdi 
points, relating to brush-work and mi, correspond 
to Hsieh Ho** second pnnciple. Ching Hao's points 
arc evidently formulated with a special view to 
moniKhrome landscape painting and consequently 
less gencrah^red diau Hsieh Ho s Prindplcs, which 
were meant for every kind of painting, bur the 
fundainental philosophical concept ii die same in 
both, and shortest expressed in die two words ch"i 
and 

The subsequent remarb of the old licrmit «tvc 
mainly fo cmphasiie and develop die importance of 
the spiritual signiticance or vitality whidi cannot be 
conveyed dirough any kind of fbnm! beauty or 
outward rcscmhUncc, bu^ must result (mm an 
intuitional gasp or sudden rcalkition of the timer 
realiry of the mauls - a concept which formed the 
verj- hub of the romantic attitude which was 
cimracterisric of the Taoists as well as itf the Ch'an 
Buddhists. Wc shall meet it aver and over again in 
the Clmnrsc writings on landscape pauuing. This 
concept fonns also the underlying criterion for the 
classification of the paiuten which Chitig Hao ofim 
in the conriiiuafion of rhe dialogue, 

'‘Tlic venerable old man sajd fiirthcr: There am 
{ihrn} divine^ (ifiia?) wonderfiil (or profoundly 
myscenous)* devet (or astounding), and 

(r/f 140} skilful (cET able) painters. The divine painter 
makes no effort; he accomplishes dte images 


spoiitancously (by the prompting of the spiritjH The 
wondertu] painter first sicarches licavtn and earth 
and the characteristics of the ten thousand things 
with his dicnigliTs. His Imcs will thtnconfoim with 
the various objects and they will flov^ out of his 
brush. Tile clever painter makes loose outlines quite 
out of measure, doing viotoice to ted scenery. He 
who works out liis bne patrepis ip this way may 
have brush-work, but he has no diooghG The sfcii^ 
fill paintec cuts out and pieces together small bits of 
nice things; he pretends to toUow cla^c rules, but 
forced the dniwting and exaggerates tlie hfc-breath as 
w'eU as the forms. Ir may be said diat he has not 
euDugli reality and makes too much dispLiy of 
format beauiy (floridiry}.^^ 

The classiiicatLoji of the painters proposed by the 
venerable sage b based on the ^nie. aesthetic ideas as 
the introduced bv the T*ang eritici such as 

Chang Ycn-yikm (who r^.K>k it aver from Chang 
Huai-kiaan's classification of calligraphy), but modi¬ 
fied m so &r as the former three fdasses liave become 
four. The first two, the class of the divinely 
inspned pamicrs. who achieve things withmrt efforts 
and the class ofthemysccrionsly woudccful paintm^ 
who work on die ba-sti of preparatory mtcUtxtual 
srudieSj am ptactkally the same as in Chang Ycm- 
yuan s treatise, but the third clast of the T'ang 
writer, called nhfg, in which he placed the abk or 
talented nieti, has in tlie later sysiein become cvvo 
classes, r/iX the miraculous or astotindjiig, and 
cAbVi/i, the skdlhl or clever paintm; and it is the 
£h*m{> rather than the ih'i-chss that corresponds to 
the natg class of the older system^ while die 
miraculous i>r astounding, painters seem to be more 

akin to the artists '^ujibomj J bv all ruJes^\ wUo Tvere 

* 

placed in a spedal chss, called the unxestEained, by 
Chu Chuig-lisuan in the T^mg and Huang Hsm-fii 
at the beginning of the Sung period. The writec ot 
Chiiig Hao^s dblognc was probably not familiar 
widi die terminology of the lasc-named authors, but 
he too scxnis to have had a notion that the 
astounding or imimnmcllcd pamters should be 
placed in a special class. He called this and 
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cionsidcrcd it infmor to die divine and the mysccf- 
ioiid)^ wonderfid clflsseSi whereas Huang Hsiu-fu 
placed his t dass at the tap of the scale, Tlicie are 
tlius shades of diffetcnccs in these dassificathms 
referring ta the temperaments of the painters as well 
as ti> dieir tochniguci of mannm of exprcssiori, bur 
to speculate ahoui these in detail seems rather fiinlc 
rince the expressions used by die various audiors 
leave a wide margm of aesthede specukcioti. Ir 
seems enough to bear in mind dieir geaeral scope 
and tendency, which ta nearly idcnticd or paral le l 
even though difTerendy expressed. 

Tile follow^mg paragraph in the Dialogue ii 
devoted to the brush-work, which ts said m possess 
four propcrrici called sinews, fiedi^ hones, and lifc^ 
breath, but diese somewhat fk-fetrhed corporeal 
parallels are not explained in a way which makes die 
various aspects more comptHicnsihle. More rignifi- 
cant from an aesthetic point oi view is the detinidon 
of the two kinds of faults in pouidiig iit>w quoted 
below; 

^'Thcre are two kimU of iauld; those W'liich depend 
OB the forms, and others which arc mdrpcndctit of 
die fomm FJow'-ers and trees which are out of season, 
figiiici larger tfum the buildings, trees higher than 
rhe motmtainsp and bndges which do not rest on the 
baukt arc mrasvtrablc fault! of fonn. What the 
faults ace of this kind the picture cm no longer be 
altered. But faults which are indepcndeti't oi the 
fanus giimch the very rcsofLince of the lifc-hrcadi 
atid make the images of the objects quite distortccL 
In spite of all activity with brush and Ink ever)"thing 
in tilt: picture is dead. Such clinnsy pattenti cannot 
be icoprovicd w corrected,” 

In other worthy the cdreritin of a work of ait docs 
not pre-eniiiicfifJy depend on die correct tepreseiica- 
tion of die objects in nature and dreir rcladve liaes 
and prciporrions. Tlungs may be out of coiranon 
reason or of proporrion jnd yet serve the purpose of 
the ardst. Mimir faidts do not iiecessitate the recait- 
ing ofa whole dcjjigtj^ if only the w^ork is pcimeated 
by di£ artistV rA r yiiff, which is another imphearion 
of the old sta tement that real wwks of an most he 


produced $pcntaucously hke Mature's own creadoiks, 
witliout intellecntal dchbcnirians or calcdsdon^ and 
the poorest arc those svhich are the results of 
laborioiis skilL This view, which is wcU Icnowti to m 
from the writuigs by Chang Veti-y'iian. is primarily 
based Taoist plulosophy. 

The succeeding paragraphs of the Dialogue 
consist of some observariom on the formal cbmenr^ 
in bndscapc-paiuringtsmii as die Trees, the mo untains 
and the w^ter; they do not etmtdbutc any new 
acsdietic ideas but o&i some addidonaJ infarmatioTi 
about the studies and moriS of the taudscape^ 
paititm. The venerable old man continues ir 
"As you like to paint Landscapes with clouds and 
trees, it is necessary for you to miderstaiiJ the odgm 
of every form m nature* Evciy tree grows according 
to Its natural disposiuoii. Ttic pkic^-rocs may grow 
cracked, but they are never coo tortuous. They 
siand sometimes dcpsdy, sometimes scattered, and 
they arc neither green nor blue. They are upright 
fiem the very beginning. Even the »plmgs of thdr 
hearts do not hang their heads^ their nature nukd 
them solitaiy^ and high. Their braudie* grow low 
down but bend m an opposite directioTi and do uot 
droop to die gro uni They' seem to divide the iorest 
into layers upon byet^t so upriglic arc tlie)% like *thc 
virtue of the superior man, whicii is like die wjiid\* 
In some piemres they are like soaring old dragons or 
coding young dragons, with dicir brandies and 
needles in confusion, but that is not the ^prit and 
rhythm of the pinc-Trees. 

""The nature of the drbor i*iUF is to move and twist; 
it is complex bur nor fiourishy, Iri Joints arc varied 
md Jts veins mm after die sun. The JiccdJcs arc like 
knorced threads, the bEinclies as if cludied with 
hemp* In some pictures they ate like serpents or 
twisted ropes and scan to turn mmamrady widiout 
reason. 

^^Thete are, furthermore,, catalpas, pawlauias, 
EuinituL, oaks, rims, willow!. mulbaTy'^tree! and 

’ Arfiilctu, iUs6k XIL di.i^. '"Tlie vLctae (luo'^ dh^orrer) 
ihe ui}Krlar man is liie wind, die ebaruxen uf diw bckiw h iht 
|[rw. Wlieq tile ipTiw has tbc vpiid upon il, it octtamly bcudiJ' 
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sopfaora japoniEd (friidi shi)^ Every one ot them js 
different m form jnd natural rhan rtpriArk-^t, They 
are tike Eir-ofT ihoiighfs which mxist: be instantly 
brought togcthci and clearly djstmguishfd/^ 

Thr fbliowTiig panignph opois with the 
cant statement diat “the ftyrmal aspects of a knd:- 
ficape miHt be such that the life-breath and the out- 
lines ate muniaily ptodiicove": but in illustrating 
thii idea the old sage gives hardly anything more 
than an mumeradoii of the usual clcmcnis of a 
kndscape, such as peats, MUodts, mountain unges. 
predpim, grotroes^ giilkvs, ravines* strearnkts and 
torrents, which should all he eairiaitljrreiidered ^nd 
diverdfied, 

“Those who paint landscapes without such formal 
aspeecs are not right. There arc pictures in wluch the 
water is tepresented in. wild confusiou; the lines arc 
like disjointed threads and there arc no rising and 
Billing waves- These arc also incorrect. 

“Mist, clouds and vapours should he tight or 
heavy acemding to the seaicm^ Thdr effect depends 
on the wind* the tomis arc not all fixed. One must 
leave out a mass of minoi deraik anil ^tick to the 
essetidah. and be able to understand what h right 
and what is wrong before one can master the 
method of painting/^ 

The youth then iisks: “Who wnere die best among 
the learned painter* of old?^' In amwXTfng the 
^ucstitm the sage mrntiom Lu T^an-wci^ Cliang 
Seng-y^u and Chang Tuio, the imti vl^io first 
developed the mt^thod of imng the mk in broad 
washes, “Nf> one in ancient or modcni times Iia$ 
surpassed him” —a verdict which eJeariy ihom that 
the speaker w as an enthmU™: mpportet of mono- 
chrome iitk-^painting of the untramiuellcti or 
spontaneous cype- A coTifirmadon of this may also 
be fcimd m his Iiigh estmiadon of Ch"ii T'ing* who 
became the Taoist monk JJ Tnm-shih* active m the 
tenth ccntiiry' and particularly IttiowTi for his 
pictures of pincstrees* Wang Wei'i hrmli-work is 
choractciizcd as ^‘subtle and refined"^ his c/f i ynn as 
“noble and pure; lie was most skiJJul in representiiig 
things* yet he was moved by tnic dioi^hts**. Geneial 


Lf 3 pictures are said to c yhih ir great ^kill 3.nA oma- 
mental beauty* hut to he wtik in the handbng 
of ink, 

More interesting than die above rvniarks ts the 
old man^S high appreciation of the hide-known 
painter Hsiang Jung - uick-iianicd the Hermir ijf 
the 'rien-t*ai Mountain - who painted fiis trees 
and Stones m a rough, apparently carel^ mannec 
vrithcHJt structural Jrawung and yet ^‘did not lose the 
true spirit and tomi of things”* In odier w^ords* he 
was one of the great mostm of the p^o mo style. 

Wu Tao-tru is shorrly characterised as a supreme 
master oi the hrush, never surpas^d in form* bone 
(strucTurc) and life-breath (spirit)* but vi'antiug in 
ink; a eritiemn which in the time of filing Hao liad 
become tradiiicimj. 

To the above tlie old inao adds the names of 
Ch'en ja^yii and die monk Tao-f^n, whose “rmtmi:^ 
of handling the brush and die ink liad nodnng 
extraordmaiy^ tliough they^ were etfcctive in draw¬ 
ing die forms* \ It may seem surprising that chese two 
little-known Taoist monks are menticFned in the 
cstdusive company of some of the tnosc Eimorn 
masiers^ but they ace evidcmtly iniroduced for the 
same reason as the other hermits and mtinks - 
ebang Tsao* Chit T"mg and Hsiang Jung — who 
were all more or less snoccssfiil rqncttcniativcs of the 
kind of monochrome mk-pamdng which formed 
the technical hisis for tiie new schiHil of landscape- 
painting dint w^as the ideal of the wnemble old wge* 
He must have been a firmly convinced supporter of 
dje srylistic current which later becanir known fls 
tile Southern School 

The discourse winds up witii some mutual dumks 
and exhottatiens* The young man had co do some 
drawings on die spot as evidence of his comprelien- 
skin of the [ustmciion he hod received, ^uid they 
were then suhemued to die old mau^s sertmny. In 
a Jihtion cti these* lie romposed a poem in eulogy of 
an old pine-tree and assured the old sage that he 
never would foiget or disregard the teachiDg that he 
had rccrivccL 

“The old man sighed and said after a long tilence: 
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Be diligent; you tiuy dioi forget all about bruih 
and ink and sdll obtain the truth of the scenery, i live 
on the Stone Dium Mn-nn tain and tlterefore I call 
myself Shib-k‘u yen-lzu, I said: May I follow you 
and serve you? The venerable old man answered; 
That is not necessary; and saying this, he suddenly 
left, never to be found agaiu.” Bur his ceachitigs 
were r?inank!rcd and tmuureJ not otiJy by the 
young jnm of die DialoguCj but also by many of his 
companions alotig the same path of landscape^ 
painting, 

* ★ * 

Kmn Tiling T5 often named, together with Ching 
Hao* wdiose srjde and gaieral directiaii he followed 
ai a landscapc-paintct, but origimlly lie was a pupd 
ot pi Hung: in later vears ^1iis ^mc cxe^clled tliat n£ 
lih teacho:'*^ He was a nadvc of Cb'ang-^ii and was 
aedve during the first quarter of die imth cennirv'' ar 
the court of the Posterior liaiig dyuasry 'm Lo- 
yang(?) 

According to the traditioa, reported by Liu Tao- 
eh^un in Wn-toi n^ing-hitd ptfH, Kuan T^ung studied 
with such conoentntiori that lie neglected both sleep 
and food; his aim was to surpass Ching Han (in 
which hr ^eceededb ^d it was afterwards ^d that 
*liir imdc ills own aiyle in landscaptspanituig^*. At 
that time pcciplccxmcfttjiti all parts a^ng&r works 
of his brush. The figures m his bmcbcapes were, at 
liis request, added on by Hu 1 from An^ting, 

*'In T*iing^a picCurcs there were sharp and lufiy 
mountains and below them open ^'alleys. He 
selected the most sheer precipices and rendered them 
wiih a single stroke pt the bmsli. His forms were 
carefully selected and bubbled out (iinJcr his 
brush)." 

lu r*W"Aurf rhitn-wfn ihib ( 1 . 13)* Kut‘» Ji>-bsii 
also expresses the greatest admiration for Knan 
Tuijg^ whom he combined witli cite two foremost 
landscapc-pamters of ibe carJy Sung period, though 
he says rhut learned his art from Ohmg Hao. 
He cpitomi2r$ his Dpinioii in the fbllow'ittg words: 
"In lanslscapc-^aipting only Li Ch^eng from Ymg- 


ch^iu^ Knan T'lmg from Ch^ang-au ami Fan K'uaii; 
from Hoa-yiian were wi?ndcrful sages and readied 
the dKdtie (level), Thej^ surpassed aE others by the 
greatness of their uahmil gifts. These three tnastm 
stand like the legs of a tripod, and they will serve as 
modeU for a limidred gcncratitMis,*' 

Tf this jpxcaposii;ton of Kuan T'ung widi the two 
early Sung mauters w'as watranted by his arrime 
ptodiioicin, he must have been far ahead of his own 
geticmtionp but there W'ere critics who held a 
diverging opinion^ parrirulnrly the cvcMpiCttful Mi 
Fei. He claims to have seen twenty pictures byKmn 
Tung and sayi that “die human figures in diem are 
vulj^r. but the rocks and trees arc supenor to those 
by Pi Hung; he paincrd tree branches without any 
trmiks”. 

The most general diacicteriiiation of Knatt 
Tung^ art, liis metifr and manner of pointing b 
given in Hsumt-ho Awit-fj'ic 

^*fle was most skilftil hi pointing the im>uiiiaia.s of 
auimnn with bar^ trees, and rustic handets and 
daugeroua fords; liermits and nrtired isdiolanr, 
fidicrtinai and couriers, 'fhose who looked 

at bis pictures felt as if suddenly transported to the 
Pa -Bridge in wind and mDw% or to thr Three 
Gorges, where the gibbons may be heard crying^ 
a n d then they wished no more.to retunt to the Just 
and the crowds of the market-places and the cuum. 

“T*niig^s pictures wmr. done in a fluent fashion 
with a soft brash, and the more sketdiy tlie brush- 
work the scrongcr was die life-breath, the smiplcr 
the scenery the deeper sennet! the dioughts. Hb 
pictures liad a profound meaning; they were noble 
and pure like T‘ao Yuan-ntuig^s poetry and Ho 
imisir. No ardltiaiy pain ter couldi Ad sucJi 
dungs.” 

The apprcdarion oi Kuan ~T nng b the Sinig 
period (a century after bis death) is confirmed by 
the rekrively large number of pictures ascribed to 
liim in the imperial catalogue; there were no less 
than iiinetji'-fout of tlicm^ but only half of this 
iinmbt^ are Uited tmeirr special tides. The 
views are most frenuent among dicia* but thac are 
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also sprmg niommgs. siimm££ rams, ancl winter 
semes in siiiiw. 

An Lu-ts^uD, the author of hin~kum 

(i74j 6), praises a pkmre by Kuan Tutig m his own 
coibcDon, cdkd Travellers in Wintry Mcnmtains, 
£br its ^'divine spirit”, wbidi hf diarariteiizi^ ^ 
**limimous and bnUunt"\ The a^mpositicm con- 
sisted of a "large central moimtam, high and lofty”, 
which appeared "all roinid." (ik* in straug relief)* 
The dfcct of it was bold and startling. The bulging 
&>niis were painted with ^‘brush-strokes of variotis 
kinilsj some coartev somt fine, soinc abmptp some 
continuous^', while the effect of the wrinkles w*as 
increased with ^vashes of ink. But tlictc were nbo 
buildings dong the mountain side, “thatched huts 
and a nrial imi^ birdi and animak stidi as hens, dogs, 
donkeys and pigs, as well as guests who were coming 
and going - everything abiolutely true to nature". 

If wt may trust the author^ the pictute was not 
only grand and impiBing* but ako iDtimate and 
entertaining, revealing a dfsser obsexvariiMi ofaciual 
scenery and animal life chan sve know taom other 
paintings oi tke Bm neither rhU, nor any oilier 
doannented Kuan T^img pirtnrra sncTivc; the 
landscapes whkh nowadays arc honoured with his 
mme are few and uneven. Thr>' can hardly be said 
10 represent a very distinct or impressive [lomo- 
gmeouiftyk. 

The most prominent of die landscapes ascribad to 
Kuan T*ung is, to my knowledge* the picture in the 
Palace collection called The Ford of the Motmciin 
Stream (PI.145), a- tide which recurs in HsumfrJu^ 
It k of medium size (4I X 3') and executed 
W'ldi ink and slight colours on silk.* The com- 
poutioiiis well bakne^d; ihc dominaring mountain 
in the middle of the picture is builc up of huge 
boulders, the one above and beyond the other, 
as if they were gradually ptutruding towards the 
front. Along the crests are shrubs and trees and at the 
foot of the bulging rocks are some low buddings 
and a broadening stream- The enoEmom size of these 
tiemeuts of nature hecomes evident when we 
discover the dimijiuciYe man on the fiirdier shore. 


who IS driving bk dotikcy down to the fori The 
animal and die nun are iiaxdly larger diati ants, -^nd 
wc are thus made to reali^ that die view is rendered 
as if seen from a great lidgliL The execution 
is, however, very' carcfiil and nch ui dccaih the 
successive byers and boulders arc broughi out to a 
degree of form and conststency which makes tlwTin 
far mure real than the somewhat compressed and 
chopped moinitiliis in the picrtircs assigned to Cliing 
Hao* If this picture actually is accepted as a charac- 
rexisdr specimen of Kuan "Tuugk ait, it rnust he 
admitted that be was hardly less developed than Li 
Ch^^g and Pan K^uan^ bat judging by the irpro- 
ductioa* it looks more like a somewhat modernized 
version uf an catty design than litre an original uf the 
tenth century. 

A somewhat smalici picture ascribed to Kuan 
T"ung which was formerly in the Vang Yiti-pd 
coUeoion in Peking, may he seen m the Yunnkan 
(Fujii collect,) hr KyotOi It represenEs a sloping and 
crumbling mouniain ridge tliat stretched diagonally 
across die picture, and at its some fine bmtilings 
cm the pr^Tmnntury. The paiiiterk name is written in 
the manner of che emperor HuiHsiing. and there 
are several lengthy iniicripdjoiis on the matgtii^ by 
writers of the Mmg and CJi*mg peruxk m which the 
attribiitiDn is coufitrued. The decorarivt merits of 
tile design are obvious, hui the brnsh-work is more 
clc^gant rh:^n firm or structijral, reflectmg du: spirit 
of the seventeenth ccntinry ratber than that of the 
prc-Simg period 

Berter known thjm this^ owms to frcquetit 
reproductions,^ is die large landscape in die Saito 
collection* w^hich represents anotlier ford of a 
mountain stream with people on the shore wailing 
for the fem*H The title ot die picture and the artistV 
name were written at rhe top by Prince Yiin iit the 
year ion. To what extent this inscripdon may be 
considcml authentic, is more than I can ^11; die case 
is complicated by the fiict that the picture, as it 

^ vt^Vin. 

^ Good icprcNlLuJCEUfii tLc [Hcmrci in die 5 ait 6 c^i^lugOC 
md in Nmt iiuuu,^ cti^ 
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exists toii^y. IS ml a imificd crtaam btit a pairh- 
Tvork uudc up of ar least three difliexnit jricees^ 
which have hecti skilfully join ctJ to tnakc somethifig 
that may pass as an ^rly picnire. The composition is 
lacking in organic umty* and if a con^ajus sotner 
^'ink-rcamins" of Kuan img's art^ these have been 
atbitT:mly reintegrated [Pl^i4^5), 

If we may believe the oM oidca, Kuan T* img was 
the most accotnpiishj^d of the Uruheape-painters 
active in the Five Dynasties penod, more advaiiiced 
in poctk CDtirepEion and in brush-work than Ching 
Hao- But to give an exact esaimte of bis supenoricy 
on the basis of the works that still pa^ umlcr hU 
name would be futile, since none of them has the 
stamp of indisputable getnitncness^. 

ft 1 r m 

None of die other landscape-painters active about 
die middle of die tendi ccntur)\ or sliordy after, 
who art namrinned in die chronicles or iiu Tao- 
ch'iin and Kuo Jo-hsii, achieved the same fame as 
Kuan 'Tung^ nor are they btttra: knowTi tiiiongh 
sdl] extstmg pamdngs. but the bterary records arc in 
one or two oies suificiendy iptcrcstoig to meat our 
itcenticTn- 

This is tme of the records about K uo Cliung-shu.* 
He was bom at loyang* prolohly a decade or so 
before ihc middle of the Eroimry, At die age of 
seven he could recite the Classics and compose 
Utcrajy essap and was made a T*tmg^:di (a spedal 
degree cutifctncrd upon boys of exceptional literary 
ability)- The tdundei of the Postmof Chou 
dynasty appointed hun to the position of 

an Assisunt Getiedogist Jbr die Impehal CJan and 
Prolcssor of Calhgraphy in the Academy* and made 
him finally die Cireat Expounds of the Book of 
Change (ChmiH p(f-shib). But at the beginning of 
the Chicn-liing era (960-^3) Kuo Chong-shu — 
excited by wine — tame to Woivs with the ixusof in 
the Audience Hall, and w'hai die censor wrote a 
deposition agahiit bim^ he made a cIeiL steal the 
dDcumenr and destroyed it. Hr was then 5cni as a 


revenue officer to dfien-chou (in Kimngtirngp) but 
drae He went on dnnkiiig^ fought u-tth His inferion. 
ttansgcesseil die rules, and left his place of harush- 
molt without pcrniission. His name was ronoved 
&om the '‘ttegisEec^', he was degraded and sent to 
ling-wu (the prcst^c Ning-h^ m the Jar North¬ 
west). 

“From thh ttme otmard lie led a waudering life, 
roaming about in the tegira between Ch^i, Yiing^ 
Lovang and die capital. Tlirough his constant 
drinking he became increasing]y rrcklesi. WheuesTf 
he mfr some people^ noble or mean* he simply 
dioined at thmu Eut wdicn he came to a pkee of 
beaiuifid somcry, he Would linger thett for nm <^>r 
twelve days guile linabtc to go away. Soniehuiics he 
WDidd no{ eat for niare dian a month; his bt>dy 
would not perspire even wjien exposed to the heat 
of sutuiiief day^, and m die wiuicr he hacked a hole 
in the ice on the liver and took a hath. The people 
were rnurh astonished lus endurgjtiCjc/* 

Tire strange Itahits of Kuo Chimg-shu did not, 
however, pnrvcnt Tai-tsong (Sung dynasty), who 
had heard of his tamc^ fkim appomting him Keeper 
of the Records of tile Imperial Academy and ^ving 
him the SiK'cr Girdle and 50,000 cash. lie was 
pairicukrly ordered to make a study of the history 
of die script- The emperor iek much sympathy fot 
him* because of lus talents, and showed kukney 
even when he behaved recklessly and neglected 
rules oi propnecy. But he became iripre and more 
addicted to wine and dandiToiis talking; at last he 
secretly sold documents fiom lilt office and kept die 
money. He was then sentenced to capital pttnhh- 
ment* but by tmpenat fiivour this w'as reduced co 
Bogging with hoicboo twigs and baiiishnicni to 
Tcug-chou fin Shantung) in the year 977. ^'When 
he had rt-^ched f iTv -i, in Ch^i-ch^m, he said to the 
official who escorted bun: '1 sluall soon be gone*. 
Then he made a bole m the groimd* large enough to 

* Tbc rmoii h lawd nn roKwcd cnjuuiifim df iht pfCturc by 
i}f. ^ dolty, 

^ The mcMf omtrKWif icewmi Khu lk& ti ia tbe 

S*mi Biv^-aoi, but aumc muirj^l ^ 

(imiTiiincd m T'M-Awif tMre-fflttdTilii Jit. 
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con tain hi$ face, and as he stooped down and l(X>ked 
into it^ he pa^ised away, 

"He wi$ buried ar the side of tlie road in a imt. 
Several months later sonic old friends of bis cone co 
fetch the coqjic in order to give it a proper biuial. 
They foiuid that his body was as light and empry as 
thr diell of a cicada/' 

As a p^mrer Kuo Chung-^shu excelled in tepre- 
4rt | t»n g the intricate cosismicaons of fine buildings. 
Ailptifs of this kind seem tfi have attracted him in 
particular, possibly because they demanded an 
uncomnion degree of intellectual calculation and 
great exactness m draughtsmanship. Hi? skill in this 
respect was unsnrpasscdt it is said that he rendered 
not only the general appearance of the buildings, but 
also the details of then constructive framework* 
This caused great p-idmiration, and Kuo became in 
later timca knowTi as the foremost a'ptesencanve of 
tf/iieJj mcasiiral at Iroundarj;', paintiiig, 
pictunrs of buildings done with the tsactness of 
andiitcctiiial models. His skill in this respect is 
partkulatly oon]Lin43idcd by T^aiig Hou, who in his 
*T>iscussipn of Psinting^^ wrxite as lollows:* 

'^Common people tned say that there are durtecu 
different kindls of paintmg, the firsi of which is 
Ltndscapc and the last boundary-painriiig^ From this 
It has beetj concluded that bukindaiy (mcasuted) 
paiiidiig is easily done. ^ /' (This is a mistake^ 
became as the most skilled carpenters seld^nn arc 
flhlt to QiastrT the intricacies tff all the constructive 
dctoiUi it Tf^iTcr be still more diffadt for the painters 
to represent them widi the me of squares iind the 
compassespj ^'Every other branch of painting lias 
had Its representadve^ in ancient thnesi only bonn- 
dary-prirtting was not practised by any one in the 
Tang period. But at the end of die Five Dynasties 
perhid Kuo Cliimg^u appeared and alst) some 
imnoi artists like Wang Shili-yuan and Chao 
Chnng-i , , . Wlioi Chao Meng-fu {die contem¬ 
pt rary of the auihor) instructed lik son Yung in 
boundaiy-pamtmg he Said: In most kinds of painting 
it is iwsnblr U> daEzk the eye* of the pzople even if 
aneneglecH the ndi^, but m boundary^ammig it is 


DOi pmsihle; here one h obliged to keep stnedy to 
the rules” (i.c. make things fit poipcriy). *T^nie m- 
di^d", adds the author^ 

The most important architectural piece of this 
kind, nowadays hotioured with the name of Kno 
Chung-shu (in spite of its brer date)* is the large 
picture in the Abe ccjllcction, which according to the 
inscriptiDri, represents The SummeT l?aJacc of 
the T'ang cmpci:[>r Muig-hiiang. The numen^m 
pasMhous and cDurts which focn tliis magnificent 
architectural composition arc amuigcd s^-wise on 
tlic terraces of 3 moantain slope. The highest 
motmtains are hidden in the clouxb aud suggest an 
ameen world isfcclesbal beauty . A broad river ■vrinds 
down into liie valley, adding a note of peaoefnl 
grandeur to the wild scenery* whereas ihc many m- 
tricitr details of the pilbred galleries^ bahistradei 
and the bracketed roofs of the lofty pavilions aj^ 
nmdered with the help of m echanical means such as 
plumb-line, foor-nile and srqiiaTC (PI.T47). 

Kno Jo-hstj transmits traditions acxiording to 
whidi Kuo Chung-shii also did paititirigs in a very 
spontaneous manner wlienever he was in die righr 
mood." He tells about the pamter^t virita to gavemor 
Kno T$UTig-i's mountain reireat, where his host 
used to spread white silk, chalk and ink before him 
50 □$ ro make him paint. Sercral months sornctimes 
passed before the painter^ suddetJy, excited by wine, 
would dash off some mountain-ridges in a comer of 
a picture. But even such sketches were considered 
veiy prixioiM by the governor* Another nmdiiar ol 
pamringr aiijtit>us to obtain some specimens of hiS 
brush. wAi tlie wine-merthant m Ch^k who enter-^ 
tained the painter with esccUent ^ine and placed 
strolls of dik iind (Taper Ijcforc him so as to make 
him paint, though Mdth rare success. Once^ however, 
Kno eh ling’ll! suddenly grasped a long paper scroll 
and at die very head of it painted a small boy with 
two tufe of hair, holding a string fin a reel. At the 
odier end of the tcmil he painted a kite, and between 

* \n H\bi C?Ei>fl^ Luut htm, vfll,XnT tmodem edir.) Ql 

WaJey* pp. m., 

* Qf. rJiiTp, Pm ITL 
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them he cLecw a line, tens of feet locig- He did it for 
the $ark of the moxhani who, howcvci, found 
nothing cxtraozxlinary in the perfoimance^ hnt 
simply 3aid 'Thank you'* and wmt awayl 

If all that h £o!d- of Kuo Chung-shn is miej he 
must have been a man ofiemarkable gifb,.jhougb It 
may be said thi£ hh gemus imprisoned in a dark 
‘'double^* ^ifce a Dr. Hyde), which led him into 
. ckngeroudy crooked by-^waya. Yet be too made Im 
foaJ csmpe tike the cicada. Icavmg its shell. 

* * ^ 

The above-mcnttotied painteirs were all active in 
t^jicia] China^ but there were+ in the same period^ 
other landscaptN^imceis in Nanking and Ch‘cng-nt, 
who also reached considerable £ime. Of the Ch*eng- 
111 painters, recorded in lu, Li 

Sheng and Ta K"ai deserve to be recalled* The fiist- 
named, who was active d uring the Former Shn 
dynasty (908-9125)1 printed fifC*coc» in tome of the 
Bnddliist temples as well os bndscapes. He Is said to 
have imitcd by imitaring a lrin<nis scroll by iho 


T*ang printor Cliang Tsao, bat to have gradually 
fortned a style ofliis own based on intensive study of 
the actual scenery in Shu. As he ti>se in (kms he was 
honoured with tbe appdiatiDD ^The Little Genorri 
Li*', and dins placed on a level with one of the 
greatesi masters of antiijuity. But ai^rding to 
Huang Hsin-^Li, the author of mmg-hua 

his pictures were often by mistake comideced ai 
works by Wang WcL The remark tends to show 
ihac Wang Wefs influence was considerable even in 
tires' Shu and that Li Sheng was a inore old- 
fashloucd masTcr than Kuan T ung. for instance. He 
painted sites in Shn, such »% The Three Gorg», 
Mount Omi,. The Wuriiang River and also foe 
tlienceforward often repeated morif Rabi oil the 
Hriao and Hsiang Rivers, pictura which ^ accondxng 
CO foe Sling critic* became '^foc silent teacliers of 
UtCf gcneiatiom**r In Hm Shih Mi Bd.also Mpn^ses 
great adiuimiiDii for Li Sh^ng and chaiacrcnizxs his 
rntiinier m a ^*cotnbinatiari <t£ delicacy and skill*^', 
which Krves to iheruaBr am regret that we blow no 
reliable material on whidi a visual impressioti af Li 
Sh^ig^s Uhdscape-style could still be based. 
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T/jf NprthtrnL-rs: Li Ck'eitgt Fan K'nttti atul Ibii 


Tnt GENEaA'iiON of Imidsapc-paittieri which 
was active Juriiig the fint centmy of the Siing 
period comprised a tiumbcr ot’arqste whoar names 
are among the jutwt famous in Citing art-diisKny 
and often associated svith pictures of gteat interest. 
Tltc best blown among them are Li Ch'eiig, Fan 
K'uan. Tung Yiiaui Chii-jaati Hsii Tau-uing, and 
Yai Wfn-fetyei. but besides tliese there were a 
nuntber of less renown*. They followed mure or 
lea cioscly in the wake of Chmg Hati and Kinn 
TTmg, but did not repmsent a unified school or 
current of style. On the contrary, each one of diese 
nnisicrs developed a wyle or a manner of lus own 
which may be observed in pictures trad itimiall y 
a.ss«ciatcd widi his name twen dtou^ very few of 
dicsc am onginah. Tbtdr amtude towards natuie- 
and itt transfbiiBatioii in art was fundamentally the 
same as that of their predecessors of the Five 
Dyitasbes period, bur they were mote advanced in a 
formal and technical sense and thus better tittcd to 
m lerprct **ihe great messlp: of forests ami strcatta , 
which finally wai aho explained in words by K uo Hsi . 

Tlic two ftrst-niinied, Li Clfrag and Fan K'uin. 
were, as pointed out tn die preceding chapter, 
grouped by Ku.i J>>-htti together widi Kuan T* ung 
at the throe mam suppom ur principaJ models of 
landscape-painting forfiiture generations. Actotduigr 
to hhu. all the subsetjiient painters, including such 
^irvuninent uiasterr as Wang Shih^'ilaii, Yen Wen- 
k-ucii HshTarMiing, Kao K’u-tiiing. Kvw Hh and ii 
Tsung-ch eng, stood in die same telsnon to the 
dime great masien ‘‘as the viirioiil philosuphcts in 
dim ctlalion to tile true Classics , 


Thdr importance for the suhdequent develop- 
mjtnt was no doubt very great. Their works were 
eagerly colkxtrd and discussed by cnncs uid 
amatcuTS in the Sang period; and when in the Yilan 
period, monochrome laiidscapopauiting reached 
anothicc higdi"'^*'tter mark in China, thr best amniig 
tlnse early naastcis became lughly admifEd modek 
And dien towards the end of die Mmg period,, when 
Tung Ch'i-ch'aitg introduced his spccnlirive theory 
about the evidudon oflaudscapc-paiDOng, tlie most 
famous among diem were proclaimed ancestors of 
wliar W3t then called the ’’Stjuihem School . 

*■ * * 

Li Ch'cng svas probably the oldest in this geueta- 
don. He belonged ro a well-known Ch'ang-an 
family of Gitifiidan scholars which moved Co Ying- 
ch'in (Ch mg-diou) in Shantting at die time when 
die local dynasty in Cliai^-an was dcfeeied by the 
Simg emperor (c.969)* At diattimr Li C 3 i'£ug was 
already a maturp painter. Accotding to tradicion, he 
was a precodous yoiidl, wlui loved wine, music and 
rhwt, but he muse also have acquired knowledge of 
the classics, because finally he passed the rJiin ihi/i 
cxanimation. 

His offidal career came, however, to nothing, and 
his liiiie scacnis to have been, divided mainly between 
pain bug and drinki ng. His sojnewhat *,TvtTbeajing 
manner to wards the tifficial y^iirld is illustrated in 
aneahuies related by Liu T«xh*uii, but they Itavc 
no beating on his art, except that they show ihsr he 
was of a proud nature who cared little abiMifhrmours 
and diJ.niU Idee ta part wilh liis pictures for money. 
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Tlie only tliiiig tliat could mttkc idmpamc was wmc^. 

The rinthnf ewtimus:^ 

"'His paiDijnps were ftiTC aa the CTQZt}on 3 of 
Natianc; wlim tlitr brusk-work waj Joiie, die idea 
was compicticiy expressed. Witk the sweep of !ib 
brash iur could represent a thnusanJ niilcs within the 
space of a Soar sijnarc^ und render uieschuustibk 
eflects lAidiiJi the sisc of ii hand He pamted the 
pc^iks and die moimtaui ridges^ *mc behind the 
other, and among tlicjn rcinplcs and vilLis^ beauti- 
fiiUy JisplayecL The forests were dense and dun, die 
ftowipg w^trr deep md shallow os in real tiaturc. 
His ideas were pure and \m style liighly aecom- 
plished and none cif the old maiUTi west egiul to 
him,*'in theChme-yu era (1034-1037) a grandson of 
li Ch"£ng, ^vho dim was governor of K.‘aifeng, sent 
a messenger to bny up for high prices all the pictures 
by Li (that could be &uiid)« consequently there are 
Tiowadap very few left/" 

Ml Fcj wntes m Hua Shih diat he had seen some 
diree liumlred tmitarions, bur only two autlienrie 
pictures by Li Ch*cngi "Of Li Ch^eng's works 1 liavc 
seen only two, die cue representing pines ami stonei^ 
the other a landscape divided mro four scmils. The 
fisrmer came from Sh^g Wcn-su and is uow in tnv 
itudioi the bnd^ape, which is a mosT beaudiuJ and 
Uiiusml picture, belonged to the priest Pao-yCicb in 
Suchou. The pine-trees art ittaiglit and smmg; theii 
branches and ticcdbi form shady thicket. The 
shrubs amiind it are not painted ±u a coufiised nmt* 
ACT like draggns,. snakcii or goblnii. But lo to 
the large plenties m the collections of noblcmm* 
dtcir attribution to li Ch eng is just as impowibic ai 
the omibucinn of the signboards of cmam drug- 
shops to Yen Lu-kuug md Liu Kung-ch^tiaiL Tltry 
give die outward appcniince, biu dicy art vulgar 
iUid not nauttaL The trees of die forc^sts are m these 
frkrarri all spread about. The piue-ttees are roirt u 
and poor nnd full of joints, and the uimor trees look 
like fire-wood; they art dead and meanuipkss — 
They itc all comnu^iipkicc rhmgsuntkrftiw namo- 
I should like to maiutoui the uon^xiitericc of Li 
Ch mg/‘ 


Aftci: siJcJi a dciiouivccjiictit by Mi fek it is rather 
sinprising m find no Icsi rJjan 159 pictures listed 
under Lj Cli"eng*s nanue in a 

wry large number, even ii all the available picturci 
by the master had been secured lor the. Loipcrial 
colJectiatL Mi Per tells icmiethiug about thU in the 
fbUowing entry m hU Hm Sfiih^ hut does not seem 
to accept more than four of tlie paLicc pictures as 
gettiiiiie; 

"The krge fans in my collecdon by various pamrers 
from Li Ch’eng Jtiwtt to Li JCMan-ch"iiig offer me 
cnji-rymefir w'uJiotit crid* They are redly exEcIlcnr* 
’When the imperial env-ov Sung Yun^-cli'£ii (on his 
return From Sndiou) sow tliem, lie sighed deeply 
and said; The empress T^"u-shcng Kuang-h^flcn 
(wife i>f rlie tmpexor Jen-tYcmg) bought ail die 
picturra by U Ch'cng that jhc could find and liad 
iliem fitted uiJto wiiid-screens". Tlic emperor en¬ 
joyed diem every tiine lie came. When the wife of 
the vkc“prcsidmE of Wu Cli"Ling“ch*ing came to die 
courts she was token by tlic emperor to see fiieui in 
order that she might separate diq gciiiiirie ones fnrmi 
tlie iimuticms, she bring the gTOJid-daughicT: of Li 
Ch"&ig, 

"she rt-tugtiizcd four oi. these piuitings os 
geiiume; diey were presented to the empemrp who 
funhcmion; bought some others to complete lits 
collecdon. The emperor ordered inc (Sung Yuug- 
ch'^) to remount these piemros in the East (htc 
studio, Thry were exactly like these fin your 
collcctibTijp 

"Sung Yujig-ch'«i asked me mc»sc caxticstly to 
liondk ilitaii wirit care:^ and t& me also they ice very 
valuable, Lorcr on I p?c the scroll on paper, ro 
presenting pine-treet and itanei. The trunks of the 
trees wen* ttnfight and rigid Ukc mofibeams, thdr 
btaiiEzhes ndi and ^haciciwv- In panrhng their joklti 
I i Ch'^g did nert luc tdreJos of hik but siiiiply thick 

^ ^ fomcr^fiit unulLr j^mftFTiTJTkEgi oT U OC^npi’i mi \ » 
cxprrw^i liy m tke word^: ^’In LLCh'ing'i 

lir clijlty mU ihti tuitlY the baprmn nf oimm 

dj.>iaLi2jcnL I ILi nfliiEinii mn;:yjtt! ji 1 ]%^ of hii luuit], ind luS 
Uan the mjL ns 4 •oJbtk WBy,"* 
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dot3i r^rprcscndng ike body of the tnixik as a 
condnuous whole. He gave a light tone to the 
enipty spaces madp jt thus took like a work of 
Nature- . . 

The extreme scarcity of Li Cb "{tig's authenric 
works is emphasized also by other writers in the 
Hiuitn-hc we arc rcmwided of diecotifusioii 

caused by the moce or less soccessihl followers of li 
eh «g who provided thdt imiiaiions with Ids 
signature and ficaL **Aj&er his dbath his fame became 
still grearer and his pictutes more rare. Consequmdy 
the students of Li Ch'cng did many imitadoos of his 
picaires of peals and mountaiu ranges, streams and 
rocks arid went even to the extent of writing Im 
name and izii on tlieir paintings, creating dtis 
ctmfusioD in order m cheat people* Yer they do not 
always succeed in this, because there arc connoisseurs 
W'liD know how to dhtinguish and classi^^ {die 
pictutes)." 

But such cotmciisseurs must by the force of dr- 
CUtnsrances be more mte tijcky than they were 
hundred years ago, shortly after the death ol die 
umier, and it may thus be questioned whether any 
of the pictures vrhich still pass under liis name are 
aullienuc produces of hia bmsh. But even if none of 
them can be claimed w*irhcerrainry as an onginal by 
the master, sonae of them no doub; represent his 
compositions, and wdien they are executed by 
competent painters they acquire a value of their own 
besides being represoitaiivc of the style or type of 
art w'hich was introduced by Li Ch^eng. 

Most of these pictures represent views of bleak 
and dreary country, rocky dopes or sandy plants ui 
btr autumn when the ground h bare and the leafless 
trees duvermg in chilly air, bnt he has also pictured 
winter scenes with hiow on mountaih ridges and 
heaw mist rismg from deep guUii^ where water 
is gaihering freua mo on tain streams^ There is in 
some of these landscapes an undertone of dcstjlahtm 
3Pjd loneliness which at rimes becomes ver)^ appeal^ 
ing. The painter has a peculiar way of individualia- 
Lng Nature's cyclic nfansformarions; be senses the 
hard grip of quivering shrubs banging down ovet 


precipices, and shares the life of old trees which lift 
dicii writhing branches through die mist like 
widiermg hopes* 

A large winter landscape in the Palace Museum is 
a good example of tliis romantic attitude. It 
represents a clump of old pine-trees on mo w'-covered 
rocks by a moonuirn stfcam where a fohcnrtan in a 
small bo^ U occupied with hb fishing-rod^ The 
background b hisvy gtey inist, but our of it emerges 
a bmad snow-clad mountain ridge from which a 
torrent drops right down into invisible dcpihl. The 
lofrbtss of the design in conjuncrion with the 
shifting tones of trm^parenc g^^y ™d fbc intriusic 
ebaraetcriiarion of the bare trees make this picture a 
significaiit work of art (PL148), There is an atmos- 
pherc of silenr thought about it that only a teal 
rnastcr could evoke. We have no orher reason to 
discard the cradiriorial attriburion expressed in two 
Icngdiy inscriprions of the Ming period than the 
somewhat coarse or rugged brmbwork J 

None of the other pictures in the Palace Museum 
coUactiem seems to equal the above m quality or 
rntrinsic beauty* ye* some of diem art interesting 
as icndermgsjcif Li Ch'cng's compostrions;. Remark- 
able iu diis respect is die one representing rwu tall 
pine-trees on a ksw diore in winter. The trees fill the 
whole lieigliE of the picture^ and the markoi con- 
mst bciwcoi the verticals and boriznntals serves to 
emphasize die monumentabt^'' of the dcagn and its 
decorative hut die bnish-work is somewhat 

dry and not cbaractcrisric of the Sung period*^ The 
picture may have been exixuicd four or five 
hundred years later, yer it is worth reniembcring as a 
typicaJ example of a desigii which Itat been often 
repeated by prominent painters of the Yikn and 
Ming periods (PLl5o)^ 

Another femom composition by U Ch'^ng, 
known in more than one version, is the cooUed 
Tw-pd t*H (Beading the Tablet), a title which refas 
to the man on muleback who has stopped to front of 
a large memorial tablet to read its inscription. A 

1 JC-Jt. vd-XXXL S™, x j' i'. 

toIJOCJL 
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servmc is standing hf t lio^ding dtwr reins df tlie imiic. 
The tablet is raised at the foot of some doping nicfcs, 
and behind it, out of the deep crevices^ are 

^tDC old trees wlucJi bend and writhe like fettered 
dragons. Their twistmg brandies, wliidi seem to eud 
ID sharp gigmEk claws, stretch oirt agamst tlie empty 
sky as if seeking some support in their struggle 
against age^ decay and imniobility* The apparent 
Tucivcinmt in the tornxed shapes hert rclcasi^ the 
sileni pathos inhcrait in so many of the painter's 
conceptions (PLl 49 ). 

The picture b one of tiue moot famous of Li 
Ch’^ug^'s ciiuadons, menrioned by some of die old 
cbtpuiclc« iuiil copied more than once* Ttie vccsion 
in the Abe colhcrion in the Osaka mtucum/ here 
illustrated^ may not liavc been painted betore die 
Mmg period* to judge by the easy fiawmg broad 
wadies of ink — but if sccim to have preserved some 
characteristic ijualirks of the cuigiiiaL The signaiiire 
contains the nmic not only of U Cb^eng hut also of 
Wang blsiao, a less known contemporary pahiter 
who h said to have added the figures. Thor con- 
neYin n witii the rcsi of the picture is as a matter of 
tact quite superficial, in die double sense of the 
word, txcame thev seem to be added on later and 

j 

play no parts in the almost dramadc ensemble of 
hoary treeSj^ ?plit nx:^kA and sandy dimes^ which all 
reflect the incessant struggle of comtxc forces. 

Some of the wnc elemenis - *.e_ the saitic kind of 
trees and rocks — may be tjbserved tii the picture in 
die Nelson Gallery in Kansas Oty known as A 
Buddliist Temple on a Clear Day in the Mountains, 
Tlie gofiend character of the picture is, however, 
quite dirtetcni: it teprcsenis a quiCT mood ol nature 
in a caiefiilly balanced and centralized liUidscape. 
The rather exiemivp letuple pavilions which form 
the mam illustrative mottfs are bid out cm 3 broad 
terrace iu cnmcaccd mountain cime overgrown 
with torraons trees and shrubs. Over dic$e paviliotis 
hi the very octirre rises an uctagonal tower in several 
storeys—an important construciicin* but rather small 
and insignifkant tn cotnpiriscm with, the huge 
.niountahi cone that rises right behind and above the 


tower, thus coiphasizing the central character of the 
design. Hie picture is full of attractive details - 
various kinds of pivilionip gateways and bridges, a^ 
well as hguces and animals - but these sink into 
rdadveinsignificance amidst the gigamic mountains 
which down from tbeir lofty height on the 
human occupations bdoWn Tlie pkturt has no 
signature but at least one seal of the Sungperiod^ and 
the attribiition to Li Ch^fng can be followed 
back to die Ming period. (Siac, X i<f 

tf we art Icokmg for fonmj supports for 
the attribution^ wc may find rhem in Ac draiviiig of 
At trees dioagh it must be [idiiiitted that similar 
trees were also dotm by btrr followers of the same 
tradition (as for [nstance Hsu Tao^nig). 

Tlie well-ksiowu picture ui die Boston Museum 
called TravdJera aniLing Snowy Hills* may be one 
of the iw'o pictures menrioned imdcr this title in the 
list of U Cb'&ag's works in Hnwii-feti hia^p'u, 1 &jct 
which however (as cxpLiincd before) carrks little 
weight in regard to iis attributioii- The general 
cliaracterbrics of this picture are more primitive 
than Aose of Ac previously rntnnoticd U Ch'big 
paintings, h contains dements reminding ol Ching 
Hao's or Kiun 'Pung's art. The Tnountiin is built up 
of gigantic bonlikn ami terraced rocks, but ii ttlU 
only Ae lower part of Ac piaurc: more Am half of 
It is empty nik which mav be said to add a note of 
^eiciusness or grandcut to Ar composidon. It is 
now darkened and damaged in places, bur one may 
still lAserye a nuoAer of wclfdefincd details, ludi 
as Ac small shrubs and trees growing between the 
boulilers, Ae travellers on die winding paA, iml Ac 
view along Ac rocky shore of die river Aot crimes 
out from behind the iDOuiitani. Aiid all Aese Anigs 
ane rendered m an almost miniaturedike imnner. If 
Li Ch"mg pamted a landscape like this he must have 
been very young at Ac time and srifl closely depen¬ 
dent on his predecessors of Ac previous genenrion. 
The picture h cotainly a work of Ac period and as 
such a lane original example of Ac stylbtk traAtion 

^ QT, The Abe capiioica^ t, S- 4 ' li' X 1 
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that JnrvivW (ti>m prc-Simg dint?!, bui k iltjes 
MCit rtvieiil 3Tiy closer teLdun wrli tfie umincf of 
UCh-cng [PU^3). 

Li Cli^ctig^s on the following geoerEtdon 

wat^ of fiiiid.3Jiijctit3l importance, and^ firom the licde 
we know his icriviiy^ wc ^rc led to the 

coDcImion that ir w:as not based exclusively on the 
formal and technical meiin oi his paintings but alio 
on his pc]:5™ahty,lmv-pi actimde or appeoath 
to the problems of artistic acmwiy. His facidc)" of 
grasping rlic iinliviLliiiil charactrrisEics of the 
phenomena^ and ot rcndcmig their li£i>-hreatli, has 
been noted repeatedly in ouf dcscriptioni. Thh b 
contirmed by some of die early wntings on Li 
Ch*mg% paititing^^ as for imtaiice the colophons by 
Tung Yn (from the begimung of die twdtih 
ccuturj'J, in whtcb the mystk side uf the master'^ 
geihus and his coniOiCiG wilt Ch*an arcles are 
indicated, T he following mav serve as an example:^ 
^^rhif pursuance of a dngle art to the very end in 
liarini>ny witli Tao was called by tlic anctciib^ a 
iuprcHiie artamntenL In looking a piettrre by 
Hsen-hsi (Li Cb^eng) one is attmeted hy jts 
shapes and forms, hut ic may happen that one 
siiddeniy forgets alJ about them. Tk: pet^pJe of the 
timi: were startled by tins and wondered whether 
they (his pkrures) sltouhl not be teganieJ ai works 

a g[id. fcnor this what is nicaitt by die iibove 
saying? 

**IIsiai-bsj wai a gtadiiati] from Clu’^hsm rn 
shantung., and all through his hfblie k^ved its wot^Js 
and soncams, ri.>cki and clrffs, hidden raviu« and 
piled up mountain ranges, its green and luxrirknt 
valleys and steep and dangetuus preopices. This Jovt 
acciimnlatcd and changed hun profoandly. He 
svonlJ drop into meditariou w^iftiout mdng a word 
and forget everything ^renmd hmi. Theiiniuiiicrablc 
and things stored m Im bosmn t ould 

then no longer he iTctiaincd or hidden, and ’when he 
sudJeidy pcrcL4vcd a huss of inumiUiius ruing ill 
Tkr^, they came (the acctijmilated impmsiom 
showed themselves), tumiijous mjsc clearing skies 
and vapcHTTt qmerg^ A^tve arid Ijclnw in great 


abimdoncr and could no longer be kept biict. The 
moving tkuigs (ti^imniitatioiis} of Jiu heart found 
an iJiitlct and were expreatw^ in paintings^ Ch>udt 
and vapours, wind, ram aiid dsundet appeared as by 
a miniculoiis prcscess. At ittch inonietus he w^»uld 
suddenly forgcc his limbs and body and see noduiig 
else of the plienomeUa uf Nature than nioutiiain^ In 
this he went to the utmost linhc* 

"Fet^pk of Luer geucrathms liave tried to teach 
him through his paintings, but they have not 
understood that paintmg vrss to him forgetting 
(immersicsii^* Tlicy claim tliat liis brush-work opens 
a path that they can follow^ and that lus art can 
be reached by lormal design. But such pCKiplc have 
not a single hill or a single vallry m dieir bosoms. 
Tliey are just gating at the ocean.^ if they pretend 
dun they have grasped him, iiow cfuild they be real 
painters^' 

Tung Yu"! w^ords may be poerically coloured but 
they cSer fi-omc hints aboitc the pointcr^a way of 
w'orking and liis soiiixei of uiapiration which can 
serve to broaden our undmtanding of Li Chkhig s 
hjglily iiituiticnLiJ and roinautk art. It wasappaicaulv 
based m\ impressions of die mcmiimentai landscapes 
wliich he had gadiemd rri his youth among the 
motmtaiiis and valley’s of Shantung and tnrthcr 
developed by a creative imagination diat was 
nourislicd by lih mcdkitive practices. By rhis ii 
acquired a meaning that was rurt to be grasped 
EimpJy by careful iiiiiLicioiis. ox formal analysis. 
The painters who followed in liis footsteps were 
this HOC able to irajismi: rhe cssentills of hU art even 
thoiagh learned hmu Iiim cenahi charactcrktic 
clemoits ofsrjdc ^nd teachings. It may dius lie said 
that though Id Ch'^g ciccnJsed 4 Jar-reaching 
infEueticc ini later generations of Jandscapc-paincers, 
none of them reachtd thr of lih art or crearivc 
rniaginaLioti. 

One ot the most fimous among Li Ch‘£n^% tirl y 
fbllDsvers was Yen Su* mnally called Yen Litng-r'ii^ 

^ /OiOfip-f I voli TV, p.91. 
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hccikKc he served in che irnpecial Jibrarv bn the 
Lmig'^^u paviUcFn m tlu- reign oFriic emperor Chen- 
tsung (99S-I0ij).* He held prominent offidal 
pauiiioiu and roiic to the prisidcniry of die Doard of 
Rites, whidi has secured him a phioe ni the dynastK: 
hiiEory , bin hu popular lame was niainly^ due to his 
shill as a trtaker of TnodiaiiicaJ insmnoerics, surh as a 
water-clock and a ‘Aouth-poindng caiTi3ge'\ He 
died in toSo* 

As a painter lie is said to have foilowcil Waog Wd 
and Li Cii'Png and speciaiiml m the rcpr^iitatiuii 
ot winijy forests and dhc like. To wtiai extent these 
actually' corcespoinied to Li Cli'£ng’'s renclningi of 
similar tni-itifs^ is more: than wc can tcIL hnt if-we 
iiiay rely on die observations expressed bv Tung Yu. 
in his colophon cm Yen Su\ picture Skcfcho Itom 
Shuu his landscapes vJtJt based on cxocptioiiahj- 
eJosT aiul careful Jitndies of oaUire, He wrote as 
follows:' 

^'Lnjdscape-parntiiig h a matter of composidon. 
The far and tltc near, width aud narrowness (taf, the 
spatial composition] dqjcmd tm the tiatural glfb 
[ihiliry) of the painter. He cnllects many w Jew's m 
order m rransnin rhemiitto painanp, btit u fniistalJ 
be done lo ruturaily dut they do not lose the aii of 
lift and diar nc^ rraefcs or traces oi die brush-wtirk 
can !je tteem hi iliat way the pictures become 
WruiJiirrftiL It was fomicrly said of (coimnoo) 
pictiireg that they had no real mo lid tains or hvuig 
w-ater- 

*^Yen So amused lumsclf wntb [wnnnp, and Jm 
landscapes icemcil frnjixr vsTjnderfnl diau die real 
Ibnm of naiuK, He Ticvtr wwLcd m a careless Way, 
He d imbed maun rams and made a careful study of 

r 

tlicni [wliaE he svas ginrig to painr), Wlraiever Itr 
met with an [Dspirmg motif of bdJs and valleys hr 
tmmcJhttcly did a pktufc of it, 1 e vvatcuily afict he 
had fimnil the ideas goi>di that he trammined them 
mt^l pamtuigs. He would express himscdf only hi sitcli 
torjTis and dia^ie.i a^ he Itad i^bserved (lu.iniitn^) ^nd 
did nor ursert any of htv osYt} spcculatioJi^. He said 
Iiimwih that Iw Wiis transmitting actnaj scawry Jind 
(ilnitl cviryihing was includcit m it- All ttirongh his 
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lift he did pictures onK' of inch things as he had 
SKTi- Bnt his conteniporant.-s did not understand 
tlaii, iitriftliey did^ they could uor undentand tlie 
reasons for k fhis svay of working)." 

The fact that Ycu Su^s dose adhcnairc to actual 
sceoerj’ was. ccsmidercd a fonarkihle and cstra- 
otdiriary feature tends to show that the prcvaihng 
mc^e of Landscape-pahiibig was of a Ic:ss uaruralistic 
kmd^ His altitude in arc as well as m other maners 
was evidently more 'V iftiriftr '' ni a piodctu sense, 
based on observation and cxpciimcc rather than on 
creative rmag-iriaticKii^ bui whether tins made his 
piicp:ircs look dLffcrtnt. frum thow: of U Ch'cng and 
other concemporarress, is a guesdou open to doubt. 

* A * 

TIh: ouTHrt: imponant reprifsctitaiive of hegnind 
tradidon ot UndEicape-piLintiiig after U Ch'&ig 

Fan K^ uan, He was also a tiortlicmen bom 
in Hua-y&ui in Shmsi, probably about the middle 
of the tenth ceniury and "sdlJ alive" in f 026. His real 
name was Fan ChpEngHJieng, but he iccdvcd die 
appeiladoEL K'uan (Broad) because of Ids generous 
and broiid-nimdcd dispKJsitioiL Very hltie is told 
abotir Ills itarinilam iMlir, since lie passed no rxanij- 
nadons and served m no ofhcial position, hm many 
tntiinrsdiig tradidims arc reported by Cluncsc 
chronic lets regarding jus grtisDc activity , lii^ 
tottpctaincn t mJ mode of Lfe. As these tradidoni 
form 3 natural bachgrpmid for a better undcr- 
standing of liis art, *t>Tnc tsf tbrm should here be 
recorded, 

Konjo-hsu^ who wcoEC hisnotcscitiliepamrersof 
former generation than fifty yeans after ibe 
death ot Pan K'usn, chnTacterizes him as fellows:^ 

* i fc was d. skilf ul hindscape^patuijcr who peticttatcd 

^ ni|d pjiUEnF lA iLmtlv rfniTlTTrriHatl by Kuo .mU Mi 

eieJ trt tiingiipfijf k in /fjKiie-lwp md ki the Stuin 

buiL'irk H Hn fTirchamca] miv^iuhiim it? duLiHuvrcj by Cpiln m 
(tvMi **111 ^ A (] MmiLt k oti wthrfc calLtd 
'H'lic CJiliicse S4judi-p^iiii! Can'ia^i-^ kiL T 'wiifg I •}* \ 

rT Vppn-1^1 lu t.rEDtcfe 4D^-4n. 

^ ICnajjrnirff'iMia fim-p'ti. wiLV. p Jl- 
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to spiiituil t^mprdifiHioD through bis reasou and 
with Kjs cxtaorchnjjjy gifts surpassed all others. His 
style was quite distinct from that of Kuan T ung and 
Li Chafing 3 (sxd hii rules (methods) wute difTcrunt 
ftom theirs^ His manners and appearance were stem 
and old-fttshioucdt fiis bcKaviotir severe and rustic. 
He had a great love for wine and was devoted to 
Tao(jsni), Ide used m ro^ between Yung and 
Loyang and was siiil alive in the Tlen-steng era 
(1023-1032), Tliere are some oLl men wKo remcm- 
bcT a gnear deal about hiuL 

^‘Among pictures by him which have been trans¬ 
mitted are one nrprcsairiilg Braving Snow on High 
Pealts, some Lindscapes of the four seasons, and 
figure pamtingi with historical fufajccts." 

The c^sencial points regarding his stem mm re and 
indepcudcuce ai a painter nuenuofied by Kuo Jo-hsti 
are further elaborated in the huTodiictory notes 
about die pijjmr in die catalogue of the Hsiian 4 io 
colicctronk where Fan K'nan was represeafed with 
ftfty-e*ght pictures {of which nhicteeti are mcn- 
linned by thdr titles).^ Hb pcnonality is tiharac- 
tenzed with the same expressions as are used by Kuo 
Jo-hsil. whereas liis ilnTlopfiieui as a painter is 
described as follows: 

“'A Iiighly skilled landscape-painter^ he started by 
studying Li Ch‘eng*s paintirigs, hut then he woke up 
and laid to himself with a sigli: ‘Does not the method 
of my predecessor indude I[:iLmiug direct froiti 
things? T Will radier take ihc dungs themselves 
as my teacher than a nutt, but a still better teacher 
rJian material objects b the hcan,' Thereupon 
lie abandoned his old method of study and went 
W hve at T^ri-hua in the Chime-nan moimmiis. 
Ttiicre he lived among die crags and coves and 
wooded hilbfc studying doiidi and mist and the 
changing edects of w'ind and moon, darkening 
and clearing ikies - views which are difficult to 
render m forms. But be met them (embneed them) 
with his lOiil and expressed them with (the point 
of) tlic brusli. And sudi were hb tliousand_dif& and 
ten thousand g<itgcs that they inaptly made one 
feel as if walking along a path lu the shade of 


njDiintains antf however great the heat^ one 
shivered with cold and wished tor a covermg. 
Tlierefone it was cormnonly s^tid ibai K'uaii was able 
to transmit the spirit of the mountains. He was in 
fact an equal of T^ung and Li Clf 

The same tradidoTLs are reported by Liu TacMihW 
m Sh^ng-aii^tny jiiiJtfrJiiM though wilh iotne 

addiiioTis and picturesque variations. He ttJJs kow 
this rmric man spent his tone in solitary ramblings in 
the woods and sometunes sat “due whole day tni a 
moufitain, Jfxikirig all artmnd for interesting motift* 
Even when there w^as snow and the moon was 
shiningt he walked to and fro. dosdy observing 
(cv^crythlng) that coiild give h im inspiration. He 
studied the arc of Li Ch'cng, but thiiugh he acquired 
a wondcrfrii refinement, he still remained inferior to 
LL Then lie began to place liitmelF m front of the 
scenery and tti express his thoughts without any 
display of oniametitation. He drew the very bones 
of the momiraim. and developed a style of his own 
which was hmi and noble and not in theleast depeu:* 
dem on thatof hispredeceffior. Fpointhartimc on he 
W4LS equal to U Ch‘6ng. 

'‘Among tbr bniiscapc-painters who have 
peared since the Sung dynasty came itico power, 
Clnmg-chcng and (TLi) Cheng art tht only ont$ 
who may be called supreme: Tier one up Co the 
present day has reached them. In cbaTat:terizing 
thcmi people of die rime said th at when luokhig ,ir 
dtings which art nearby in Li Cb*£ng‘s picnircs. 
difiy seemed to be a diou^nd h away, whereas 
tilings far away in Fan Kenan's pictures did not seem 
at a great Jhtance. Bodi m^y he said to have created 
di\mc Things; but Chung-cheng liked to pamt 
niodfr such as *to brave the mow^ and 'to come out 
of the doud5*(?] and such pictures of his possess 
mucli life-breath and stturturc." 

According to the above description cf ftui 
K‘uan's artistic activity, which Liu Taonzh^mi prob¬ 
ably fiad compiled from various contemporary 
soknees, the master was w be placed on a level with 
Li ClfCTg, the merits of tlie two mm being equally 
t Hnui^im V voLii, 
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great. But in the irw lilies in which he simn up 
current Dpinions and cxprcsscl^ his own estimate ot 
the painter, he pbecs Fan Kl*uan above Li Ch TOg. to 
wir: ^‘According to cridcs. Fan Khian became weU 
known as a Unds^pe-paiiiter anil earned as sudi 
gieae fame. His were true rocks, and old trees rose 
right up under \m brudi. If one seeks for the 
resonance of his Hfe-brcatfi feme will hnd that) k 
surpasses all appearances. He did not rely on 
adoruments and took tin gutdatice from die anrients 
but ibrmed liis owiiideas* working like the Creator. 
Yet his trees have boo diallow roots and then: arv too 
lEiaiiy steep r iiffk beyond the plain S p But these arc 
small rtu:y do not spoil the noble quahty of 

his works. '[htTcforc he should be placed in the 
divine (i.e- theliighest) c!as$/* 

Ml Fd, the most discriniinating and. outspoken of 
all the ctirics ar the begumiug of the twelfth ccatury* 
places Fan K"iiaa dcfim tdy ai tlie head of all the 
Lmdscape^aintets of the pcriCML He tnetitioiis the 
painter several tmies in Hint Shib and gtve$ a closer 
characfurtz^tion of bii ftylc than any other critic* 
The following cxrraos may serve as exanipies; 
‘Tan K'uai/i landscapes have high md shaipty-cut 
mountains like i J^ng-skni and ‘Fatshan. l"heir fax- 
aw'iy peaks arc iisiintty Ijcing ua, point blank: 
they arc steep and abrupt. !ti his later years he used 
ink too fteelv and made no disunedon beeween 
rocks and grnvmcL There lias been no man in tlie 
prcscni dynasty who has equalled him. The streams 
in his pictures isue from iuvisible depths, and the 
water :^Tiii Tu imke His ujow-ctivercd 

inouiitains^ are all painted according to the so-called 
Wang Wri models.^' 

In another entry Mi Fei draws the following 
parallel betwTcn Li Clf and Fan K'uan, briefly 
mdicariiig their fespeetive manners of pamtttig: 

"'Li Ch'teg did hii pictures with hght ink as m die 
midst of 1 dream. The rocks in them are like minting 
clouds: they are done with great sfcjth but they are 
not quite real [not quite convmdng). Fan X^uan^f 
picnircs produce effects of heroic boldness,, bur they 
are dirk os the mglit when the moon £s waning^ 


There is no ilmmcrkin bctwecd rodcj and ground. 
The mysterious nobility of the things (he did] make 
him ccnainly rank above Li Ch'eng/" 

Mi Fei has also dwdt in parrictilar nn the de velop- 
tnent offau £* uau's siylc^ whidi^ according to limi, 
was based on the study of Chiug Hao; Fan K.*Lmi‘i 
early works were stylistically closdy related to those 
of the older master, diough done in a diflerem 
cedmique. To quote: “I saw in the possession of a 
priest m Tan-f □ a (vertical} builscape scroll which 
was much like Ching Hao\ wnrk^ though pointed: 
with, a ^drv' :iiid ‘^aot round' b niqh. At the ndc of die 
waterfall hi this picture wai the ytsciiptiofi "Fan 
X'uan of Hua-^yiuQ\ This must have been ^ work of 
his early ycont (because) if we compare ir with 
(picTures in) his usual manner in wtiiiih die moim^ 
taini arc lin«l at the tap with dense forests, lie 
appears here more dry and severe and the hold and 
big insnes by the water sliow more strength and 
finnness. He really wai a pupil of Ching Flao, Tlicre^ 
fore t got it niescchonge for another piixurc to dm w 
it to the criticSi Tile paintings by Cliing liao whidi I 
saw in the possession of Pi Cliung-'ytl ami in the 
lioiue of Tuim CWcn did uo-t impress me ai cxEra- 
ordinary. Fan K'uan certainly ^urpaised his nusttr 
'as blue surpasses mdigo'. Li Ch'cng w^s also a foU 
lower of Ching Han, hut I never saw a riiigfe 
brush-stroke of his which was like Ching J-ba\ 
wJiereas he painted trees and leaves quite like those 
by Kiran Tung/* 

If wc ruaV draw some ccmclutioni from the above 
obscrvaiiotu by Mi Fet and aka from Su Tung-pVT 
remark that "Fan K'nan W’a$ the only one (among 
the Undscape-paiuim of Sung) who pfes^r\"cd 
something of die old styde, though be had just a 
little of the vdgar sipirtt"/ he belonged to the same 
set of nature-pluiosophers as the old hrrmJT who 
meets tlic young paiutcr ni Ciniig Hao's Discourse 
(quoted in a prrwioiB chapter). In other words, lie 
remained all through his life a very exclusive Taoisc 
whose ermtive genus vtju nurtured by comtant 
communion n^dr Nature., I-lc wu5 no less absorbed 

^ Q~;Sm Tuti(i-ftVi Jf f j kmlx^ape |i=y 
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in the contempbtii^n the life of fcircst^ and Inlls, 
rtfcaius -iind clouds dun the fiilJ-fledged poec- 
paiutrn of a bief: gcuersEiojip and more iinlraTri- 
melled by matemi considetatiotis oi workimnsbip 
jiid tedmiijuc thuij of thf later mm - truly 4 
piiiiiicn' by the grace of ChhI^ to whom creative work 
isirh ihc broidt w-is irresistible. 

If vfe try to find rcaftiii far tins liagh emniate of 
Kalian ai a Imidscapc-patntcr in tlic pictures 
winch nowada)'? arc iLsedbeJ to the master, we are 
boitnd to experience some disappottitriierLt, for otilv 
very few - if any ^ of them can be accepted as 
[jrjgniiils. Ver, m spite nt thru uneven t|Uiility iuid 
varying age* they tepreseiu a burly homogeneous 
and certam tixhmcaJ feamre^ wludi arc 
rctrsgnioablc also iu gotxi imitations (i'Isj 

The Pahtcc Mn^nni callcctioji can tains several 
large niountam bmiscapw. ascribed to Fan 
K'uan; ftve of iJieni lu-ve L«?eii r€pT 4 >ditccd in 
Most impartant ol these 
pitTura ift rhe grand couipositinm called Travcllm 
among Mountains and Streams* wlikh lias on 
mscriptioii by Tung Ch^i-di^angi aitnbtibng it to 
Fan K'lmT btn tin nigiisttuR:.* It is a pifrurc of 
magnificent runcturc and impressive dimcnsjons. 
Ibe Tm^TlltTV iivr vucy brsttom oftlw pseture arv 
□s small MS pmdicads m prupomoti ts> the Imge 
utumimm cmic which reaches jJiuC'iit tn Uic upper 
edge nf die picnirc. Far bencutb, sqmated from the 
iloimiiaimg moiiiitaiii by j ligfst mtst, is a wooded 
rcrrace and still fmihcr down, tilers arc j mountain 
arrcim and a ^sanding toad, “where some men and 
donkeys arc descoidhig (jo the water. The composi- 
tioii may thus 1)0 said lo cojisirit i>t varioiiii qers or 
nserwiv^ tcixacs?s* md as die wooded tcmcci ai die 
rap of the Ycrv' high mmintain arc rtprcscntcd as 
K -.-11 from ibow md the in the vahey axe 

intTniccnmak it give$ tbc^iniprcfc&imiof bemg paiuxcd 
frcmi vTuu: imagiuaxy bcighL The whole thing is 
one of tIuMt grand-vkw’iprcijctrjfrd fruin tlijc creoti vr 
tojiscinusnessofaaaitisr. and ccmcciv^ed m thcorae-- 
hmitiLiTVil iTvlc wuli thi‘ lanir angle td virion 
mamiartied throutfrheuTr. The lorms wm nlrnosT to 


be bulging mui of tJie picture plane, an impressioii 
w'luch IS emphasized by the many deep folds ot 
rrcvices. Thr ocLLmi im>JeJJing of the forms (con- 
vexiues and concavities) is accomplwhcd by means 
of iniuiiTiifnible ahort strokes tn jets sometiincs 
likened to raindrop or Et> swaninm seeds by the 
Chinese htstotians. Westerti critics perhaps may find 
m this technical method sonic points of siutilatity 
to die SL><^[ed poiiitilliJiitL of die French nco- 
impiessionists (ir^Li54). 

Thu rather peculiar uiethod by wJuch the play of 
light and shade is effcctis^dy iumastxl may Iiave 
txrircd ivo to sjieajE irr Firict- before Fan IL^uan, but he 
was die liEst to develop it sprcmatically on a large 
scale in UndAtapc^poitixing. The ttmovation was 
imporCiiit from a pictocial priini erf view, it enlarged 
xhe |[mir> of pictorial expression, and gave die first 
nnpulK lo the so-callcd r/u ts'iirt. the mbbed or 
squeezed vvniikles ainl (olds whkli wcnc furflicr 
developed bv Li T'jmg and Hsia Kuci and their 
ibllciwers- We siidl have occasion m the foliowuig 
ro observe tins method in its laier dev^dopnients; or 
this place \vc roust limit out notes to Fan iCuanS 
paintings. 

Tlie piccttrc in the Falacc Museum re presenting A 
Temple in Snow-ncvivexed Moihunnin lus nlway’i 
been ixnisidcred one of Fan K'nan's great niaswr- 
pieces,* All La-^ts'ijji may liave hod tliis picmic (or a 
simibr mic) in mtiid when lie wrote; *'11 it brush- 
work is rkh and luminous^ die design grand and 
htTOic. The dry trees on the tvip of the high maifn- 
nims are all dismicL The rocks ore painted wids 
wrinkles like raindrapsEvery part b true to 
nature*' jT*Li The conipasirtoiia! arrangcincm is 
^.kmonated by twn diagonals hi dicaEtd bv die moim- 
ram ritipcs. die one m froiiE of die orhcf, ind dicsc 
3TC split jnis.1 series oi’^angulit rt^kt sqiaiated b y deep 
crervkes. The conmest betwraj the light and che 
dark lojus makeii ilide sm>u-H:i>vt!rtxl rocks stand 
out in yttiTiig relict^ thdr shErding^ ami inequalities 
bemg uidicared with dots and jets. Tlic bore trees 

^ IC-rt. VuLITL SijiK, 6' y j j*. 

-* 1 ^^ i^id-tiuii jiirJ, ^LX, j" j*. 
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{i:jrm jn intricate pattem un ilic wlute ground and 
tlu: lemplc buiJd'mp may be pcncrivrd tar awuy iu 
tlic bonroiii o( thf guJly; every- detaiJ is clearly 
tEauxl, yet inibjottTo the ^mjcTuraJ ptittem which is, 
so CO speak, die very backbone of the pjcmre. 

A somewhat hiniLir dipsigii may be obsmTd in 
rfie Urge winter-landscape lu B^wton wliii^lii how¬ 
ever, i$ lacking m die stmctural quality of die pre¬ 
ceding pimire owing to the rarber excessive 
crowding witli details, the softer bmsh-‘\vtjr:k, and 
thr darkening of the gencriil mne by age and wear. 
The pinrure is pow diflicuit to appreciate since the 
iniiumerahlc detaiU have mnk into tlte silk ojid 
become blurrctl^ but even with due regard to its 
fault)' state orprmtvatioiu it cannot be denied that 
die grand design has been wcAencd by the nuisiiig 
of the “wrinkles" and treeik U seems as it die man 
who painted it had. been try’^ing to excel Fau Khian 
m intncacy and nehness ot JctiiL 

Tlie Gni-ilniped pitcuir ru die Boston Museups 
called A Temple among Snowy Hilb x( more 
fzonvinctng iii an origutal work by Fan ICuain 
Aixofding Eo the scib die piirtutc was ai tntc time 
m die collccncms of the Yiun emperor Wm 
aitdTi liiiang YUaiT-pien 

III spite of ill ttmll size lE opens ernia wide view over 
nifiw-cOvetcd heliis aJid a miJtmtiim ridi^c fidnig 
away into grey misr. Only ^ loiiicwiiat curved 
hiiinji at rhe nghr side i^rf the picntre rises nut of che 
tnijJ. icTvtng as u barkgnnimd to dark md 

iTnrdy tred and a rcmple j'jarilicm fLirthct away. 
The COmpraitinn may be collesi nniljleral; it is 
coiiucnmied iii die inountain hiunp and die trm <s\ 
the Tight ndc [Fkis"): the test of the piootrc is 
empty spocr. mow ivithotir a track, where die linic 
rrrrrn imdcr a big hat seciiiS lo liavc lost tiis way. 

An uuctcamig piaunr winch ever smee (he Sung 
penoil bos bam considereJ an i^riginal by (^n 
K*iian IS ihc Iioiidseroil in the Soito Collection which^ 
howler, i% >0 liadJy damaged dial only fragmcnii 
of tt remain miacc U rq3 resents a fong n’lcr- 
vnew in aimnruj tin.‘*od. 4 Ueuiple ni wtx>deJ 
nioLuitoms, and it is accompamed by a entophon by 


MiYurjenarni a poem by Kao Shih^diT The sharply 
ofccnmated mooniain foldi air Kerr partly ten- 
dered wuJi 11 squeezed brnsfa. Ihe same is also tnie of 
the Jiirge landscape in the Pakce Mnsevmi tvpresent- 
ing A Wateti^ among Leafy Trees m Auninm.* 
The gciiE!ra] dragn of it, dominated by a somewliat 
curving moinitoin-prak, may be said to support 
die mJkiorud attrihtttuni, but die bruib-wcirk 
bespeaks a later origin (t/. 

It is nOt made up td thoie short strokes and jets on 
a reified grouiid vtiiidi. we hove observed in die 
pcecediiig pictures, but dev'eloped mio s. kind of 
nicKkllhjg hy mcani oi hornfontal and TCrtkal (or 
diagonal ) broad srrokei of a stiff or squect^ bnrsL 
The sharp atnl angular shapes of the rock-lbtniiirioiis 
are itrongly jccentmted; tiicy seem ts> be cm or 
splu with a broad oxc. Tins technical method, w^hicli 
is known ai pi (rubbed Of ^iqujcezied bruali}, was 
drCVclopcd ifi pafTicuW bv Lj T mgajid Jiis tolitj^vers 
in thr Suntli Sung Acaxkanv iti Hangchott Judgmg 
by the brush-work, thr picture may indeed be 
aitcibutcd to Li T'ang, but it must at the same tmie 
be admitted that dw design is of the type thoi was 
iiLtriodnced by Fan K'uaii, In other words, ir 
Ukutotes fan K"iian% importance for the sub- 
seqncni development nf bnd^pt^paiming and 
forms a bciwccn rv-'o epoclis, 

Acmediug fvk thr old cridci Fan R'uaii was 4 man 
ofcxmjopJjtiary gifts: hiK creative energy was over- 
Howiiig and his ibkst foe die wclb a f inspi ration 
hiddoi in tire mnuntains and siTrcams msadable, Thii 
is ctnphoazcii over and over agam by the bc^l 
mfomied writers of Sung fimjcn,. who hnd berr<!r 
opportuiuriei. than wc study the (mutcr^socigmaJ 
wiui-s and 10 Icatn -^nmething abcitir font hrom mtn 
who may have nicr the impressive ruasrer. One of 
these critks was Tung Vij^. die cnpjmistic writer of 
the lisoim Ho epoch. When hr ^iruc of hit somewhar 
iti herd coioph i ms he was scekmg to dcKxj bv Ton 

^ l^fifTrcsdairE^I m cht, vciLXLT- Site, ^*{\r x .1' 

^miK e|ie- iCTEHl nramrir nf uycnnfnu m itin piLTurc fnrrrn xo 
LiT'jJl^ i:a.ll!Vr!Jl±tt H> fsn H H nyrodufeJ larW 
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K*iJiiu a morditiaD: lust (br biiJscape-paintmg* hs 
ch<™ 05 4 lamile the story obonr the. king of Ch*i 
wUi 3 rrftucjd to cot aiiytting but cock's feet in spite 
of the fact that he could never get oicrugh of theta 
to itppeasc his hunger. Fan iC'iian flelv tnulatis 
mitifiniiis, 4 corresponding hungcj: or need to nourish 
Ins crcaiivt im^giu^nou with landscapes.* What¬ 
ever lie grasped in liis hrail had TO fitid oudet in 
paiDrings -. * lie could render wide expanses qmn: 
compl^y even m small piaures, Tlie li(i>hreatli in 
them was ovf!rflowing, and they were no longer just 
pictures of moimtains- How could tiiose who keep 
the ink in their moadi and lick their brushes while 
tliey are huraedJy aud humbly executing someone $ 
or dm, understand his way of working and follow 
him? 

"Worldly people do not know real tqountain^ md 
when they try to paitii ihem they simpJy pile up rocks 
canli to make a show. How could they know that 
one wlto^heart lias been stTfree by passing ebrough 
tlie Creator's mcltitig-pot. grasps dungs as soon as he 
exmfronis tliem.^ He istlic real painter^ Ln-ktiO wen- 
kungf once said tliat Fan K'uan is the one who repre- 
%cnti life in IancUcipr>pamtiiig, Tliat i* true to me/" 

The reference to Ch^iang-trii's words about the 
Oncator"s inriting-pot js sig^iiJbcant: it places Fan 
K'uan among chr clioscti t™* who Had Irocu tried 
m A tbiind strong enough i:o pass through the 
mnimuutiom “Tlie imivcr^tc h the meltitig-poc and 
God 15 die caster", writes Chiiang-tzu, and adds; “1 
shall go whidiefsoevci: I am sent, to wake uucon- 
sdous of the past, as a man w’atcs from a dreamless 
sleep^\^ whatever the textuaJ nicatimg of diesc 
words may bc> they oenariily give a hint of the 
Taoist aini to transcend the nairow hmits of die 
pcr$onal mind and desires in order to enter into the 
sphere of a larger consncjumra^ u universal mind, by 
which- cme may pawtrate and gr 4 sp the signifioinee 
of iheinnuraerabb phenmnem of the natural world. 

Fan iCmn had- acquired this fziciilty in no less 
degree than li Ch'eng. Tlie two inasters had mucli 
in common in thcir approach TO meurt and art: they 
held io fxt speak corrwpottding positions as pro^ 


tagonists of Uaroic Imdscapc painiingp but they had 
very littk in common a.5 mdi viduaJ ccmpetamciits 
and followed diffetent mcdiods as piinteES. This has 
given cause to characterizations of the two piasters 
35 oppo&itcs as well as parallels. One of the eariicsi 
writers wlio expressed such views was Han 0^0 
rhe early m'dfth emtury), who tdk how he learned 
them &om Wang Chiurcb'ing, die Bnioua coibctor 
and imperial kinnnan in E^ui-tsung's reign:* 

**Oiie day Wang Cliin-ch'ing tmiig on the cast wall 
of his library a painting by Li Ch*cng and on tlie 
west wadi anotdier by Fan K'uan. He looked first ac 
the work by Li Cb'cng and saidt 'In tuaster U's 
rmmner of pamting the ink is smoorh (i.c. applied in 
washes) and the brush-vrork is tefined. The misc and 
vapours ate light and moving. It is as if one were 
looking over a thousand (j\ ami the benudfol spirit is 
so abundant that one might grasp it with the hand,* 
"Then he looked at the wmk of Fan R'uan and 
said: Tt is as if the mighry peaks and tammtain 
ranges were sraiidiiig before one's eye in all their 
grandeur. The Ufe-breaib is %igon’»in and the 
hrnsh-woii forceful and mature. Truly* the works 
of these two maiters poaes respo-TivcIy tlie ^^i^tuc5 
ofdvi! and niaxtial culrure.* 

"T liave poiidcced on his words and would say 
that his discerning eye penetrated bone and marrow.” 

Li Ch'^g and Fan Rnan were both northrrncT^, 
thu former cami: from Shantung, the brier from 
Shansi. They loved the mdier ausEcrc nature of their 
home proYinccs, the rugged inonntaitu and ihc deep 
gorges wTth splashing torrenti, and the wide 
stretches of open tabfe-tand with no vcrditre hut 
magnificent old trees writhing their roots and 
branches like coiling dragons^ bleak views in 
autumn mood, or in die dim light of winter, when 
umi is riritig from the snow in guilics. There was 
litdc room in iheii art for the softer moods and 

^ Jtuj-pii, vtfLVJ* 

■ Visjv-po tiadi^[097}, pTnrnjTKiit uattMUiia lui^ ^xiEsit, 

Sk Giki» Dt£L, 1^09. 
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lUcUowci aspects of natmc, the budding ftesbiicss of 
spiiDg, or sunset over diimi M{s on a summer eve, 
or the quiet ait over rivers where flslicmra were 
drawing in their ncti. Such motifs were not familiar 
to the painters from the north; rhey were cultivabad 
by the men who lived frnther south in the provinces 
of lakes and rivers* of rice fields and bamboo groves^ 
and whose pictoiial iinagtnaliciii waa nurtured by 
impmsions quite different from those of tbc norttL 

* * * 

Hsii Tacming may have been a gemus by namre, 
hui it was only later in lifr that lie reached time as a 
painrerk According to certaiir rtcordsp he came from 
Ho-cliien in Chi^ (Hopci)^ though he is usually 
classified as a man froin Cli‘ang-an, where he 
probably spent a largp part of his life. It is loid of 
him (as about the Tartar paincei Kao 1 ) that he 
started as a pharmacist, and used to hand over small 
pictures of necs or stones m bis chciLEs together with 
the uuedieme that he sold thcni- Thus be became 
known as a paintier, and as his fame increased, he was 
employed by many Tiobleiiififi and oSurlals, inch as 
Chang Shih-hsim, a niinj.stcr under die irniperor 
Chea-^ung (519^—lOxa), who ordi^^ Hsu Tao- 
niiig to execute some paintings on the walls and 
Screens in his house. These pictures pleased die 
minister so ttiuch that he tiomposed a poeirt in praise 
of the artist, in which he said: ''Li Ch^oig has passed 
aWAy* Fan K'tian is dcad^ now there is only Hau 
Tao-ning from Ch^ang-an”. 

He foIlowciL to begin with, rather closely in the 
footstep of Li Ch^oig, pointing in a somewhat 
minu te and cautious manner, but with die ytats his 
brush-wtirk became simphs and boldcTi thus 
expressing his strong tdiipcrament more spon- 
tancotidy,. He pamted distant views with bare trees^ 
steep mountain ranges and wintry forests, all m a 
style of his own* 

The above infonnarian^ w4icli is reported pardy 
by K.UO J<>-hsti atnd partly in Hsu^n^w hua-p^u, 
voLi and Sh$hima pV wLyo, imjkates lairiy well 
the genera] direction and duiucccristics of HsiiT^ 


nmg's art and die high esteem in which he was held 
at die time, but it should also be noted that Mi Fa 
strikes a disparaghig note ht hh Hu^ Shib with the 
fiillcwkig words: **Hsii Tao-ning cannot be used as 
a model; both die man and his paintiugi are qtdbe 
viJgar". 

Mi Fici't criticism may. howe ver^ in this as in some 
otlier cases be caused more by his spirit ol comradk- 
tiun than by a diorough study of die painter s 
produedon, Ir must at least be admitted diat the 
picttires wtikli still with some reason piss under his 
name are anytlimg hut vulgar. On the contrary* 
they arc on a level with die best of cuntcmpocary 
landscapes and may l?e said to substanriaie by thrtr 
somewhat dry but firm and forceful Tuanner of 
execudon, die above-q uottaj characterization of his 
mdividual style as based on Li Cb*&ng. 

T in partkrulir of two iianilscrcUs 

ascribed to the master^ one in the Nchrei Gallerj.^ in. 
Kansas City^ the other in the Fujii coUecdon 
in Kyoto* Its addidjon to dicfic, rwo of the Luge 
picnires m the ralate Museum collixdofi should be 
remembeteJ, chougli kuowrk to me only in rela¬ 
tively poor reproductions,^ All these rtprt^icnL 
bl&ik and desolate landscapes, ■sandy plains and 
sharply tiUiouerted rock^ with a few dry treet of the 
some gnarled type as is somennaesseen in the picnires 
by Li Ch'Stig, An Lu-rs'iin offers the tbllowing 
description of a chai^-rerbdc paiiidng by Hsii Too- 
ning called Atmumi Peaks iu Mist:* 

"The vapours hang hke a screen.. The trees have no 
wrinkles,, tbeir branches (twigs) look like birds 
claws. The foliage is bid tui with Luge dots aecurd- 
ing to die pV ifffl methpd- The curving shapes of the 
mountains and rocks and chdr wrinkles ate painted 
on with bmrut (dry) ink. The trees on the moun- 
hiin tops are likewise painted ividi btom tnk: their 
brandies* whethei small or large* are all ind ic a red. 
They are straight as piOars and really eacmiotdimry. 
In the valley below there is a man waUdug akmg 
with his donkey. 

* md vuLXU. 
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**T1 ic artbt 4iid not aini at Fomiftf but be 

nlitaiDoel a dtviue dIbet Tltc painting mmt hive 
bcffl J seetkm of ^ s^rtcen of wliirli (JiU alnnc is 
ptvserved. The brusli-work is stnrdttig and power- 
fill: the silk wdJ ptcservTtl/' 

The pimircs m ilie Palice collection 

corresjHiiiil in part to ihh ilcscripticKi., th5sy contain 
the hanging mbt^ the high monntiiiui -dnii alj rrccs^ 
wdirreas the ictclUs i n ernimiicti above, whidi Etrc hoii 
sacnonj of femger c^impositicrns, contain varied 
dements of pictoiLtl beauty. The tlf:ngn of tbe scroll 
in tlie Nelwut GaUvry b the nioit original, ft 
represans a broad nver valley with a iiiainber ot 
(khing-hoarL The water il^w% peacefully hetw™i 
high motmtam wall^ which form a sikccssidii of 
sharply cut and silhouetted screem on both lides. 
Ciurnps of rrco arc scattered at the £bor of tlie 
mountains^ along the shorty while others (of 
minute dmieiLdoiis) border the rklgt^ like stiff and 
p tiered fringes- The incessandy ciamiig lines, ac¬ 
centuated by foldit and wrinkles, wliicb follow the 
rising and filing slopes and move over valleys and 
peaks, create an impressunn of gigantk waves; a 
vision of pritnordial ages when the crusii of the earth 
wai still ui formation. The sweepnig grandeur of die 
design is empliasLEeid by Hit austere nakedness of the 
forms and the niggedness of ihe rrees. whicli seem to 
he ravaged by storm and dearth- The men in the fkb- 
TEig-boats indicate the nearness of the actual human 
svorld. but they app^ very eplicmeral m corapari- 
son with these forms of prinicval tiature (PLijSj. 

AitliougJi the picenre is onlv a seebun iiui; of a 
longer Ecmll, it is perfectly Uibnccii in design and 
possesses a peculiar rusne grandeur tltac rnakes it one 


ot the most remarkable cxaniplre of the eaxlicst 
pliiasc of romantic Lmdscapo-paiuriug in Chuui tltn 
has ccunc to onr biowfedgc. !f rr acnially is the 
work ut Hsii Taci-iiing,. ;is ebinud by tire tnidi- 
tiDTmi artciburrion, it shows him as a very ennneni 
and accomplishedniMtct- 
The other scroll, formerly in the Tuan Fang Liud 
now in the Fujh collection m Kyoto, is lifeevvisc a 
river view with a low diore line in the foreground 
and a fpimiim of motuiUnn ndges, but the^ arc by no 
means ai sharply cut and prcdpitotis as in the p-re- 
cedmg cjrample; the oodines are onddatnig and 
their arc to no aiiiali extent fLnveloped in a 

soft ha^. Gnarled old fnees^ growiug quite sparsely * 
form die dtjminatmg eJemoit of the design. Tliey 
wrench rheir trun^ and brandies as if tliey were 
grappling witii the opposuig forces of cold wimla 
and lij^artlcsS soil, fEfuindiiig tis of the tico itJ Li 
Cli‘6ng*i pictmes, but Fhey are fiirdier <levt:topcd as 
CKprcssioiiisdc symboU. They itnpart a meauiog, if 
not a dtainaric significance, to the otherwise some* 
what shadowy picture (PLi5{i)i 

One of die large pictures in die Palace Mosciim 
also represents some old trees of the mm-* type. 
Tliere arc three nfthcni^ they grow from fissures in 
the rocks utid resell the upper ed^ of the picture, 
filling out the whole space with their twisting and 
tumiTig heanehes, which end in sharply pomied 
eJaw-like twigs. Neither Li Ch'mg n(»r Kiio Hd, 
tior any of (he 'Yuiui .mastiTs who painted trees of 
die lajuc kind, surpassed the fiirceful Inc.-inv7ncs$ of 
EisU Tso-niing s gnarled pines. He was a gT«r 
dnughtspian and 3 wonderful mtetpretcr of the 
so uJ-l 1 ie of tnocs. 


[[ 


Tfu‘ .?<iwi’/i(TrJiTi-‘ Vrifin. Olu-jdti attii Yen 


FoKSMdsT AAttiNC the liouihcrn representacives 
of the mtmochmme Utiihmpo-paiiitiug ai the cud 
of the tenth century were Tung: Yiim and Cbu-jan. 


Tliey have ilwaj-s hem tnentioued as the ptn- 
cignnisis of die io-ralled '^Southern School’', which. 
howercT, 111 lata tiuio became et|U)iralmt to a 
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«ylistir designation tbat iiinIuElcd. ^ hose ofinono- 
dirome Litidiope-paiiitcrs irom various parB of Jk- 
coimtry without any disEiudioji iti regard to dicir 
tnodts or pliicctL of acuvity. 

Tung Yum. whose tzHi was Shti-<4itnd wfiuac 
or uiosc coTTiTTion agpcllaTiQii was Pci-yiian. was 
pracdcilly a c£nitem|»rm’ of Li ClfcUgr llii 
aiitivrt)^ belonged to the latter half of die fwifh 
ccntiny. He lived mosily iii Nanking, where he 
served aJ^ an aicdstaiiT dircetDr ol tlie imperial parks 
imdcT the Sijutb 1 'ang dynasty [4)j7-P75). No 
iaiulscapc paiun-r in Cliina. Im been nnsie uiiauL 
rnoijsly praised and more constmtly uin rated by hw 
oountryaueai dun Tuiig Ylkm, pamaikrly since the 
sixteenth OTitnrs, wbm Tnng Ch'Ldi^ang ^vld^ 
nevof ceasing enthnsix^m proclaimed him as the 
gtLUtcst niaitcr of “die Soiiihem Srhool ”, 

TJie biographical information about the painiet is 
very scanty, but critics of varii^ui agcf luve givetr 
intoncscmg dc'soiprions of his an. One of the earliest 
is by Shen Kua [1030-1093), who wrote as iblbws 
in Aiotg-cli'i pi--i*nnt^ "Tin: priirapol master in 
Chiang-naii at the time was Pci-)ijan (named 
Tnng Yiian) an exccJleni paiater pxt*ticiiLirly skilled 
m paiunng the milts of suuimn and hn open 
viewT. He represented die ral mountains of Chiaiig- 
nm and did not make any extraoriliniity cliiJi, After 
him tbllowed the Buddhist pnest Chii-jan, who 
handed dowti Yihufi manner; both reaclied the 
iicmosc degree ot cxcciierLcc. Mosr of Yum as wdl 
as ebii-jan 1 pietutes were meant m be teen at a 
dismnas because their brmh-work "was very mugli. 
Sera, at a dmc view thr objects in thrir pictures do 
not seem right, but wlteti one looks at dtem a 
flistance. the settler;" :iud dl the objects stand out 
rltarly and beaiirifLiiLy, arrmring de^p leeiings asiA 
earri'ing the themshts £ir away, ai if were 
gaiiny tipnii some imuige lami. Such is, for instance, 
YiimV Srmser pictmt: If rmt Loks at it nearby^ it 
Joes not iccin reiiiai'ka.blc, but lujoking at n ^totti a 
distal ITT one can ace u 'i^ilkgt appearing vugus^Jy fiir 
awaji' ui the obficurc depth of the picture iti die 
evening light, wluk die peaki of tlic tlistant eliifs 


seem to rcfitxt the colour (of die suu setting) over 
t]jc place,'' 

TliU ilcsmptian stnkes the firndamcLital iioie, 
one which is rupcat(jd and wied by later aiithuri^ 
wdio emplusi^ Ttmg YhmV faculty for ttans- 
fortning the Chiang-tiaii Liiidsca^4^ tnlo pictures 
whkh were csvaitLilly true m natnre and at rW 
same time "rictrpuLiting to poets*". 

Aixordixig to I±{iii 4 i 4 h> Tung Yuan, 

howcveTi painted not only landscapes hut d^to 
“walcr'Jragon.s, and although it ri mipussiUc to tcU 
through ol^icrvation wlicdnn: their ^1111$ art riglit 
or WTong, diey crawd up and dowu as if diey svere 
emerging Innn hibcnuikxn in crevictf and ciara; 
and whether rbey' act plavitig with die pearl oc 
singing to the moon, chdr shapes are expressive of 
ilieif joy and anger and they arouse tV-reaching 
th oughts m the minds of die belioldcr _,, 

"Generally Yikn^ lamhcapcji arc executed with a 
bold and OTong bmsli, ihcir mouuiniii-^lopCif are 
steep and loftvv while the peaks ffittn double rowi, 
juggestmg the same strength n his dragon-^amtings. 
He afs^i did a picture of Chung K*Tid wdtidi lecins 
srilJ more lUggeitivc. But the pamtm pnused liim m 
particular lor hii coloiuod landscapes, winch wete 
rich .luJ luxiiciaut^ approaching thr niximfr t:if Li 
Ssudisiiu ... Hicre were not many pmters ar die 
tnue able to paint Lmiiscapcs in oalour, and tbo^ 
w’ho cc^uld ioiitajce li Ssu-biiin were fcw_ Con- 
se<]iicfitly lie bcdTm: latnoiis in tllis respect. From 
dm rime on hv expressed bis own mind uml feelings 
m (lilt) paintings of rivers :nicf bke$. wind and ram. 
st7e:ims and valleys, hiLUand peaks, some dark^ <Hitiie 
ctcac, fbrrm 5nd snurw, mists and clouds Kigerhcr 
with a tho usand r]i^?s mj ten thousanJ gulltea and 
brixiil rTvm windup bemTrn high banks; in Them 
the beholders could grasp die real dimgs as if they 
WCTV IiK^dug at tlnr MCtml smrcH, They were 
mough to inspire rhv poets; their sjgnificiucc svas 
beycmii tlcscn|mai» in wrirds/^ 

T*xng svlio wrote hrs Huit at the 

begmning of the fcimtcciath crajury, expressed the 

^ Qutxcd [ii vnt VTi t. 17 . 
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tcend of diought in a toore systcmaiic way ns 
follows. ate fwi) kinds of hndicapes by 

Tung Yliiu; in the one kind, tlie peaks are like 
of olutn ant! painied with clilutecl ink^ (Tn 
these pictures) rKt-rc att also groves and distant 
trees oi Eir-reaching scenery, my^tcriotis and 
deep. The mountaiiiSr and rocks are painted w ith 
hemp fibre wrinkles. The landscapes the other 
kind are raccutcxl m ctilour^ and in them die wnnkles 
arc few* Tilt colours are strong and old-fasktoiied^^ 
the garments of the lintnan figures red and blue, but 
for the plain (whirr) clothes he used chalL There 
are beautiful cjtaniples of both kinds." 

Tlic coloured Ismdsoipes ascribed to Tuiig Yuan 
impress us as more traditional and old-ladiioncd 
than the monochroinrt, and these successive stages 
in the paiiitef's $tyle may iilso be implied in Tang 
Hou's statement that Tung Yimi "in his early days 
pamnrd peaks like lumps of iilttm, bur whets he 
grew older, he washed away such early liabit5^\TliE 
majority of the pic tunes wldcli nowadays pass under 
the name of die masrer arc, however, of the mono¬ 
chrome class, and these liave been mast firequeudy 
imiEated in kter dmes, whereas the coiomed ones, 
which have a more mdiriniiat dccQEaihT character, 
and etmsequenily may be called more acadcinic, 
^craeted less attetitioii fiom rhe later protagonists of 
the "Souihem School". 

Two good e>campies ofthij kttcr (coloured) rv^e 
of bndscapes form pore ot die Palace Museum 
coheccion.'* They ore both remarkable for their, 
grand designs and a wealth of carefiiUy eiLCtuted 
details accentmted us colour. Atxording to Tung 
ChU-ch^ong^ Wang To and later coimoisseurs who 
have provided chem with inscriptiimt, the pknires 
are irnpormnt ongitial worb by Tung Yiian, bar 
the weight of these cestimonics b conadeiahly 
reduced by ihe fact that practically all picnirea of 
fome importance ascribed to the master arc provided 
with mcomiums signed Tung Ch*i-ch'angH His 
often misused onthoriev has caused more cotifimon 
in regard to Tung Yikn than the endeavoui^ of til 
other imitators. 


The more olii-Tashioiicd of the two abovTE- 
menticaicd pictures, kiio'tvn as Lu!i^s(4 dua^-mirt 
i'u (a title referring to a testivaL for evocation of 
nun) * which measure? five feet square, represents a 
broad river wintiing along undulating grassy hills 
fiom which spits of land project into die stream- The 
eye follows the winding river reaching a shoreless 
vism over dismnt waters (Pki6o), The view b wide 
and open, a$ may be scmhi the teproditcaoBi but its 
original effect is ooiiaderably impaired by the 
present con-ditson af die pic Lute: it lias darkened 
with age and may also hive been subjea to re¬ 
touching. It IS not die kind of picture that we would 
confidently oaedbe w a. great .master of the Loitli 
cenmry, bur u is generally accepted as a famous 
Work by Tung Yiian, luii confirmed as sudt by 
Tung Ch'i-chkiig and the Emperor Chlen-liing 
who both express theit admiration for (he master^ in 
Imgthy mscriptions. 

Id the other Tmig Yuan landscape in the same 
colkcrion^ the colouring is less prominent 
It b called Tavilions on die Monnmms of the 
ImniOTtol.^* and has an imeripfinn by Wang I'o, a 
younger contemporary of Tung Ch'i’-ch^aug. The 
bniJdkigs are. liowci-^'r, practically hidden in the 
thick mist that fills die gorge berweeti the deeply 
folded and ovcrgrowT]i rnoimtain slopes, while the 
rivulets and streams form cascades and empty 
thcnisel ves mto a broad torrciit which, is spanned by 
a bridge- Tlic men who pass here are too small lo 
atiracrattcnrion, bur they are usefidindicaiionsof the 
reLative sLecs of die voriom dctncnts, inch os the tdl 
pine-trees and the overwhelming mountains, which 
in spite of their siic look more like soft hilb than 
like mountains of liard and solid rock- They have no 
sliarp-cut rilhoucttgs, but are modelled by soft 
shadows and long "heinp-fihre wrinkles 

1 J^tu-kiM £ki^, tciIlI irtiH n. 

* TIlh paETiirc wai included ui the Lundo'ii ciilil'iliaii ^ 

193 dcKfibed ixa fhrcxtsJogDc 

Vilztl. tititi¥dil in ricRiiit' of titc Empinw-. Pabiripi^ ill eo 

Eilk-1 [tiQ oil. No bqr the atixibii^ipn seeitu 

The dbKn|Kimi a ccimx in w (kr oi the empent vsara to be 
uriTinj; tn 1 boat, wbie ibe an dte ikatt m dsadti^ 
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^ U7i) , This xyp^ of likimpjr orliillF mouiitains ran 
be seen m many of &>calledTuiig Yiian painiings^ 
bur they were dso snccessfiiUy unitated by same of 
the grat landscape-painters of tlie Yuim period such 
as Kao K'o-Luiig and Wu nor to mentiiiti; latrr 
mntiiiOTS like Tung Ch‘i-ch*ang or tlte Four Wangs. 
If die higiilyndcvclopcd pictorial dfcctmay be taken 
as a standard fordaringjt iriight well be pbeed in the 
Yiim period, but the design as such is characterised 
by a lofrj' grandeur worthy of a great master. 

A chird picnire. executed mainly m tx^lonr and 
attributed to Tung Yfka hy several modecu 
authoniics^w^ until recently m the Chang Ta-cb'ioi 
ctd lection. The compositioii k again dominated by a 
nioiiiitahi ri$uig above a broad winding river and 
clumps of decs m die tewc^round. Tlic motmtain is 
greenish hitie, die trees and htiildiugs darker bi tone, 
while die snialj figuta who travel on the road arc 
painted in lighter hues* and wliile doudlets circle ui 
the gorges. The colt^ur scheme nukes us nxail 
Lt Ssudisim mode of colouring, hni it is applied tn a 
version of a typical Tung Yiian design wiih EnDie 
skilj dim penetration. 

The monochrome ink-pciinrings ascribed to Tung 
Ylian arc more common m Japajiese collccOoni, but 
only one oi diose which I have seen couJd be 
scriouily accepted as an origin aj hy the maacer^^ even 
though several are pro^'ided ’witli titles written in 
the manner of the Emperor Uni-tsung and bi some 
cases with colophons by Tung Ch“i-<b'ang. They 
arc more tir less typical examples of the Southern 
School painted with bn^ad and snmipy brndiei and 
rich ink in the m anricr vvhkJi ki die Ming peri ijd was 
considered characTcriitir of Tung Yuan and his 
fbllow^crs. Pictures ot this t\'pe often appear to 
aiivaneagc in reprodnetious. as may be ^cn iit half a 
donen plates of the weihinown Japanese publication 
Niiiit/iu Ihariu (mb,! and v}, 

TJie lundscroll in the Saito coUecrion is a more 
important picture, it is lughly praised in the colo- 
phoTM by Tiuig Qi't-ch^ang and Ch^cn Chi-jn and 
has been rL-pcatedJy reproduced by modem critics as 
an original by the maiTcr. Tills may to some txtetit 


zit 

be justiCed hy the style of the piemre, but judging 
by die rrprodiictionitj the Salto catalogue^ the brmh^ 
w'ort is lacking in stmeture (PLr^a). The deeply 
folded wav}^ mouutamj along the winding river arc 
enveloped in □ moisty haze recalling a late w uitcf 
day wfum the snow ii mriring. The river ts visible 
only at the begirming and the very end of the scfoll; 
the long middle secriou is occupied by riei^ of 
mountain ridges in forms that rise md 611 like surf 
t>T giganric breakers, sometnnes forced back or 
fbtteued into wdiorii, sometimes lifting thdr heads 
too high for the picuire and chii$ cot offby die upper 
edge, Tlie conrinuous movemmt of die shapes is 
turthcr emphasized by the undnladiig rhythm of die 
brtrih-work and its eflEccrive play of fight and shade. 
The various grades of light and dart ink arc ^Irilfdly 
combined iriTO a play of tonts which suggest an 
atmosphere L'>adeLl with the moisturr of inelring 
mow.* 

Non e of the afore-rmmrioncd pzcrurcs is compar¬ 
able in guaJity to the tiagmcnts of two large hand- 
sctolls ptesers^cd in the Huidiuakiiaii in Peking and 
the Shanghai Mitsciim respectively* They arc so 
much alike that rhey may be taken as sections of the 
same scmll, but die crojicluiion may not be correci. 
fit u dijficult to dccEdc without photographs of both 
pictures.) Bodi may be said to cormspond to the 
tille HfifrWfiJrftjf Ti#, mentioned anmng the works 
of Timg Ytian: rhes' reptcsciit wide nver-virwi 
with people travellmg in boais or waiting for 
the fcny and fishermen drawii^ dioir nccs. The 
composirions have a sweeping grandeur, hm they 
are raukred with a sensitive bmsh rhar has rrans- 
formed the wide views into visions of cvenmg 
quietude (P1 sj6j-hS6). 

Almosi half of die space ts open water, it fills the 
whole foreground ami stretches bc)"Ond some pro* 
tnontorics on the cftie ride towards a honzon where 

* 1 am thfnVmj ^ iht iviiiEi3 nchv ^ the iCun;^ 

kuwi editmoQ tn Asluyst. 

^ A wimcii+Mi imiihLE Kxall fomiJOliiMii r^pfWEltiiti^ a o ver 

vme Mritli rockn ta%d frets was ihown ta me a 

ytan ia tfac J. D. CL&i criaKnEjo m lr was 

clearly ofabier datJc. 
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HO shore £5 Visible and the ^v^mer merges with rhe sky. 
Af the other end of the picture, the fprtlter thoie is 
brought closer to the bcbolileE; it slopes down 
towards the warer m the fliapc of flat promontories 
with TO\^ of leafy trees. The land is beyond 
these; it rises m the shape of broad lulls;, long 
undukring ridges fottned by hump after hiimp+ as i£ 
modelled in a soft: material and covered by a carpet 
<if grass and shnihs. They are no austere moimtaius 
but ftiendjy htlh, which uivire to pleasant strolls, 
Tlif paintCT has represeuted them on a summer eve; 
the hdiermen are busy on the river in thch small 
fishin^-boats, svhile soinc distingtiislied visitors arc 
being ferried nvci the rivet to the near short, where 
fiicttds arc awaitiDg them with expressions of a 
liappy wTloome Tlie figures are occeedingly small, 
thn$ emphasizing through contost the grandiosity 
of the viesv, yet they an: fully visible in dieii white 
summer gowns bring a note of human eujoy- 
uicnr into due scenery- They have received mote 
imporranct: than in earlier landscapes, though as yet 
far ]ca than in the ftiU’-liedged romantic Lndscape 
art whkh reached its culmination in Hangchou in 
the Twelfth century. 

Tlic picnirc in Hui-hua knan is accompanied by 
two colophons by Tung Ch'i^ch^ang in ^vhjch it is 
pmised as one of the supmuc aearions of Timg 
Yiian. an opinion which is tonftrmcd by later 
experts who has^e left some sratemenrs on the 
picture* Its particular importance to us is, however, 
nor based on these tesumonials, bur on its pictorial 
quaI^^y^ which U distinedy superior to that of die 
pj^omly mentioned pictures. Yet dtey all, though 
in different degrees, rcprcsenc the same currem: of 
style and tmy thus with more or less tcisott be 
associated with the are oi Tung Ywau 

A different kind of problem is cannectfsi \\nth the 
bca^utiful scroll in the Soaton M-useum which is 
known as A Clear Day in a Valley and atmbuted to 
Timg Yikm (at tcait rinee the Ming perW}^ by 
pronuncrLC authorities such as Tung Ch i-ch ang and 
Wang Shih-min. One may indeed wonder what the 
conriderations were that made these mcQ attach die 


name of Tong Yuan to a picture which h painted in 
a style that we do not know ftom otlier worts 
before die twelfth eencury* It may be admitted that 
die general mood or tone of this suggestive inccr- 
pretation of a mbty rtver valley after rain ha^ some 
reminiscences of Tung Yibn* hut it is carried out 
with a poetic saitiment tranidottned into ttmes ol 
lumuious atmospliere and frolouiistic bigblighis of 
rich ink, that atr ^ beyond the ken ofTiing Yikii"s 
art In painting the mist rising bctwwi the boldly 
silliouettcd wofjded moinitaiJis and sweeping our 
over a dioreksa plain, the painter has sutxeedcd in 
suggesting a bridge iuio mftnire' for the thoughts of 
the beholder. If Tung Yuan actually accomplished 
ddsi the landscape-painters of thfi elcvemh and 
twelfth centuries had htde to add along similar lines 

(H. 167 ). 

* * * 

Chchjan is usiially mentioned m connexiDn w^uh 
Tung Yiian because the pictures ascribed to him 
represent practically die same fTurroit ot style as die 
soH^lIed Tung Yhans, though widi marked m- 
dividual variations, Clui-jan was the 'fordiodox. 
transmirtcr*' of ic Timg Yuan traiMrioD, to quote 
Tkng Hem, who fiirtliraiiore wtote {in snbitmee) : 
^‘Aftcr Tuog Yuan there was die monk Chu-jan 
&om Chuiig-lmg and the Taokr master Liu (Tao- 
shih). They lived at the same Time and pam ced in the 
same way^ but whereas Liu's painiiugs are done ftctm 
the standpoint of a Tariist, Chu“jan\ pantring^ are 
done from the standpomt of a Eudilhist priest. That 
is die difference; boili followed the srylc of Tung 
Yuan,“^ 

Veiy^ little is known about Chlih-jan's pcrwnial life 
except that be was a monk who lived jn a temple ia 
Nanking. Wlien Li Yii, the last ruler of die Soudiem 
Tang d jTiasty, went to K'aifeng m order to present 
bii submission to die Sung ctnperor (975], Chn-ian 
was a member of his rerrinne and remained in the 
Sung capital, where lie entered die Yuan 
monastery, [-hi pictures were mucli appredatod at 

^ Q" {^rn£u hi III/ Litunriit Atti^ IkMicut, wiib 

tcic by K. Tomita j). 
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court; accordiiLj^ t^j there were no 

Less than 130 of iliem in the impcml collection* 

Chu-Jm^s name is attached £0 at leasu iulf a do^en 
hanging scrolls in the Kn^kong rallficris>i and to 
mnncTous paiiidngs in pivate cnllections in Chioa 
and Japan- several of wliich irc handscroUs, But 
among the former hardly more dian one gives 
die iinpressjon of an onginjil* whereas the others aic 
more or less dose tmitatioiis executed in the Yiian 
period hy admirers of Chu-jan's air. 

Passing over the less convincing spedmena^ we 
may direct attentiem to the large pictiarc known as A 
Winding Path between High Mountains in Autufroip 
w^hich ha* facen rcprodtioed repeatedly hi:>di in 
China and in Japan, as a typical example of Chii- 
janV art-* The compoaiiiou consists of a huge 
central mountain cone reaching to die upper edge of 
tlie picture, and two projecring offkts fonoing 
berween tlum a kind of gorge or inlet where some 
small buildiugs arc gj^ouped among the trees. There 
b A winding road leading into this iheltered nook. 
The moiincain cone gives the impfcssioti of sofier 
umterid than stone; ii is made up of masses of 
bulging folds and hump divided by cre\ices m 
which slmibs ami stumpy trees Iiave taken root- The 
brush'-strokes over the slopes seem to fjoar down¬ 
ward ni soft curves^ accent ! la ihc dirccticni of tht* - 
arrbt s way of painting as well ^ the convexity of 
the composite forms (Pl.r^K). 

Miiimiaiiis q| this peculiar tj'pc, ttiorr or Less 
developed* appear in most of the picmri^ ascrihed to 
Chii-jan, They may be observed lor uistance m the 
bci^atuifb] IifidsCitpe in the Saito collcctind which 
mpresenrs a mountain w^t^l deeply folded ami 
terraced slopes ming stepwise over an inlet of water. 
Tliere arc vattous minor butidings on the rocky 
shore and higher up in a giiUcy some half-hidden 
Temples. The mo im tain streams form cascades over 
the terraces and the icaJy trees stand like screens on 
the rocky ledges, which rise in sucraaive byerSp h 
may be that the details of the niomtam. its folds, its 
terraces and ertnea are more sharply cut and 
designed than in ihe preceding pittiirc, bur the 


fundamental features are the same and thcmounuiitj 
arc ixi both pictures miliBcd as a dominaiiiig central 
motif (PL169)- No painJ^hai imdentDodbeitert^^ 
Oili^an how to render not only the outward aspect 
of moinituitis but also tticir depth and masaivencsT. 

The long liaiidscri.>ll w hich a few years ago was 
attribuEed tn the master in the j. D. Chfin collection 
in Hongkong represoics the tame kind of fiver 
scenery in t)te soft hghi of a summer eve stj wc have 
seen in Tung Yliaii% ^£s^£f^^-^L5^^lfy^ u. I ike mosc 
of Cbii-jan*s landscapes, it is 3 pure infc-paLnring 
with tme gradatiom ran g in g from transparart 
giry to deep black, but the prevailing tone is a 
soft pearly Haze, partly absorbed m (he dlL Though 
exectited on a rtUtivcly imalJ sole, die picture 
miitains a number of mtercsnng illustrarivc dcEaik 
such as rhe feiiced-tn farms te^ with its fignrea 
and butldiiigs At the foot of the nioantains, which 
sptead bkc haystacks over the backgrotmd. Funher 
on, there is a riisiic bridge which [cads over to 
anodicr section, where ^ row of imposing tempic 
pavilions fill the gorge bctw 4 S 3 i the hills. After that 
follow's another rustic hDincstcad with straw-ruofed 
buildings, close to a rorraii whicli is lined with 
trees, md finally a low duire with long spit? pro¬ 
jecting into the water and a man in a boat wlio ii 
pushing out from LuicL The cicmmts of humm 
activity and habitatttm arc here more developed 
than ill the previous pamrings, wliich makes it 
perhaps more entertaining without dtstroviiig its 
fundanuentai character os an anmioted cdlecdaii of 
the ^iiiei beaut}'' ot a lummcr evening (Pkr?©), 

An Lu-t3h£r4 who was die owner of two land¬ 
scapes by Chfi-jon, dtotacterbes the mastcr^s an 
very vivitUy ia descnbiiig these pictiircs in 
yBdn /jfji-kfuni^ One of thou w as a Snowdondscape, 
tile other a representation of 3 Buddhist HemiiEog^ 
in the Mountains, In die firsumncd '"the moiiiitams 
were di painted fri’^m the top tow^ards die bottom^ 
the wnnkJes running all steaiglit Ji>wn and mdi- 
cattd witli Uart ink; tht tnw were bendnuf and 

* tftdjLlV, V,Vl.XXJ,XLPl,XtJ:V. 

* Of. VlimJ Qmnt^ n* 1. 
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leaning and the rodts (stona) pamtwl like mliiDg 
clouds m a m:nint:r lebcud to of li CK^Eng . 

The description is wortli recaiimg since it more or 
less bts severJ of Chn^an^s pointings, whidi seem to 
be panitfid bom the top towards the bottom with 
wrinkles miming downward like mounpin brooks 
between grassy hump's. 

In the other picture tneutionfid by An Lu-es^uei^ 
rbe upper prts of the mountains, he statcsi were 
agglomendonf of stotuta wkkh Icioked like liimp 
of alinti, their rounded forma were painted with 
light ink and the long “hemp-fibre wrinkles*' drawm 
nmnmg riglit down .. - The very tops of the 
moiintihis and the river-banka were rendered with 
large dots of deep ink J die pattcra of the moss was 
like birds* (ibws. The bFrmh-work of this painting 
was rida and ovciiosvmg; the resonance of the 
lifohreath deep and tranquiL The artist h^d here 
completely freed himself Grom the manner of U 
Ch*£ng, Kut> (Chimg-shu) and Hati (Tao-ning), 
Liter on Chiane Kiian-tao transmitted his tradition 
of style, and so did the masters tow^ds the end of 
the Ytrin period, who 'inherited hri garment .md 
alms* bowl” (like the successive Ch'oii tmsiers). 

Tills picture seems to have been a more impnmni 
and mature pioduct of Chii-jan's geniusn yet most of 
foe fearing mentbned ha:ep such as the agglo-- 
Dicratcri bump^ on foe upper porriem of the 
tnuuntauii, tlirir long hemp-libTe wrmkJes, the 
nchly flowing ink concentrated in some dark spots, 
and the prevailing impression of deep tranquillity, 
are charartcrisric of mow of his works. It was no 
doubt this harmonious annospherr in conjunction 
with the pictsorially dfecrive brufo-wotk which 
gave rise 10 the great admiratioii of Cbii-jon 1 
painrings among the mmanik landscape-pamtcrs of 
farer perit>ds. 

* + * 

Chilean's arrivirj’ fell to no small csttou within 
foe first decades of foe Sung dynasty, yet he 
continued for stylistic traJitian of foe preceding 
epoch. The same is cut: of Yen W^n^rkiicii who was 
a little younger and active until foe begoming of the 


etevenfo cCBiury- He ivas a sonfocmer like Tttng 
Yuan and Chia-Jan, bom at Wu-hsiag in Cheklaug, 
hue not a landscape poet ro the same extent as the 
abovc-ftiesiticmcd predecessors. 

According to the tradition reported in 
mtfig-hua p'iug and elsewhere, lie served first as a 
soldicTp but left foe army in foe rcign of foe empcTor 
T*ai-tsung (97^^-997) and went to foe capil:al^ 
expecting to make hii living as a painter. The 
beginning was not so easy; he was obliged to scU hri 
pictures in foe T"im-min street,, but focte he was 
observed by a high ofodat and painter, the Tdkr- 
compilcr Kao f wh<i was greatly impressed by foe 
ardsric TTlCTit of his wort. The paiiHer-^official asked 
imperial permission to employ Yen W£n™knei as an 
assistant for painmig trees and reeks in certain 
pictures to be executed in the H^iang-kuo temple,, 
and os Ym proved his talent to foe sarisfection of foe 
emperor* he liad fomcefotth a rapid i^rccr a 
painter. He became a member oi the Academy and a 
tm <hd0 at GDUTL 

It is reported that ''he srarred out by taking Hao 
Hui (a ptacrically unknown painter) as his master 
bur developed a style of his own wifooiu following 
any of foe old masters m paniciilar. His ambition 
scctni to have been to develop an unsurpassed 
technical effiaency, which sometimes may liavc 
conduced hini tp feats of artistrj^ rather titan of pirt. 
He escdlcd in tnmuicly painted small piccureSp in 
wlikb he rendered "a thousand ft within a foot 
square**! such os the Ship in Sto rm^ in which dl 
foe details of foe stiip'i tackle and foe hustle and 
bmtlc of foe: sailors could be observed in spile of its 
very small size-^ Another re marka hle work of his 
reptesentcd Night Market on Midsummer'^s Evt?, 
in which he was “perfectly successful in depicting 
the vosmess and rEmlriplicity' of it ali“.‘ 

Yen Wcn-kuci*s almosi medculcus cxacme^s as 4 
draughtsman and Ms great ahjlity to render large 
views wirhin narrow space may also be observed ui 
same still evimng paintings, A good exampSc 

* Ql Gika, p.107. 

* Toii5bti£?fi Vy ScTpcr^ ep. 
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(Pi. 171J b the hanging sctfoU in the Ku-Jtung oolkc- 
don wfiich rcpte^it^ cowctitig mtimitaiJis along a 
pardyraiblc river. ^ The mountains are folJefl in in¬ 
numerable crevkcs and rise in tcmccs the otic above 
the other, and roads wind along the edges, leading 
down fratd tcinpleu which ajr bdf-iudden m the 
hollows. Down on the shon: are some bridges 
spanning the and travellers proceeding to die 
rest-houses. The design af the moun tains, which 
seem to be bulging out of die pieture^ reminds us of 
rarrcspotiding pacts in X'nan^s piccurts. though 
the whole thing is rendered rrn a smaller scale widi a 
brush-work that is almost cumngly sharp. Every- 
diing is stated With absolute dearness, the painter 
leaves us in no doubt as to the constrncrion of the 
houses 01 the ontiit of the travellen^ even though 
they arc no krger than pip-headi, h is a kind of 
landscape that corresponds to An Lu-ta‘^5 descrip¬ 
tion of a picture by Y<uj Weu-knei i n his eoUoctioa 
Gllrd "Clear Momuig Light over Lu Shan”p* 


According to hU words^ it reprseuted ^*piled up 
peaks and innumerable ravines^ buildings standing 
on dangerous mdes ami in dense grovei, mouutatn 
passes with palisaded roads alcmg prcdplces, hoiiscs 
and hu^, sneams and bridges, lines of saudy shores 
and water wtdi barges and hshing boats, all beaiid- 
fully tendered in great detail. The eiTect of die ink is 
rich and noble; the picture is really of die divine 
class. Bur rince the pauifo: particulatly trained 

in boundary painting, his bnish-wark is lacking in 
ease and seems a little wooden." 

A better, motr^ understanding dcscripricm of Vtn 
W6n-koef s art and his merits and faults as a painter 
would be fliffi rolt to forntalate. The ntastCrs works 
are of the liighcst class, according to An Lii-&*unr ia 
spite of an ahnosE excessive accuracy of detoiL 
because they rendtf die innutncrablc details of 
natoiT in symbob of lofty stiucture with rich ink, 

^ Kj-t. fliu-Auff vdLIL Sue, j* x i" 

■ kni-hiiBt, SCO:. H, S11115, pj. 
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Kite f&T at^d his Essay an Landsmpc-pmndng 


TME C& ANn maiiiiCT of ro manli r landscape-pami- 
ing conceived and practised by some of the Leading 
masrers of the five Dynasties and die fiist decades of 
the Sung periodp further developed, with 
individual variariom, by thcir followers during the 
eleventh century. The most importanc among the 
later nmters was Kuo Hsi, who in some respects 
may be said to have consummated the tradition and 
iniptcsscd the tina] inainp on this kind of mLYiji> 
chrome hmJscape-pamting- He was dosdy tied to 
tradiriou, yet at riir same time through stsme of hja 
grear mdividiial achicvenreiits an mitiator^ and 
became as such an important link with the sub^ 
sequent cvolittkvri in die fiehl of landscape-paintings 
He was bem ac W^-hsku in Ho-yang (Homm)* 
a name by which he was sometimes caDed, and may 
thus be Has&iHcd as a Northemer like Li Ch'^ng and 


Fan Kalian The exact datraoflm life are not known, 
but his brnh may have occtirred abouE iqw or t025; 
his main activity fell into the reign of the emperor 
Shfin-^tiung (io6rt«i08j). At the bcginnkig of the 
Hri-mng era (1068-1077) received orders to 
pamt a screoi for a hall in the paJace^^ ^Tde served aJ 
an asHsEunt teacher (i-nfijdfA) in ihc Yii-kttit yuaifl 
(1 jf. the Academy of Painting) and made a narn r for 
Ktmsdf widi his landicipcs and picturo of dry trees. 
To begm with he relied on his dexterity* but as he 
worked on he became mute tefined ^nid pKifoiimL 
Be took on a tude of Li Ch'eng*s mmnet and 
creitcd some wonderTul compoaitioni. But Later on 
he folbw'cd fah own inspirarion and expressed ideas 
of his own xuhid oti the while walls of lofty halls, 

^ According to uAi dai. 

^ hlLi-p*U^ » nl fl 
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giving free play to Iris band in painting tall piaeSp 
lofry trees, vrimliiig ttreaim* craggy cliftSi deep 
gorges, liTgli pe:^ and beautiful onjkiiiciin ridges* 
sometimes cut otf'by clottds and mist, sometimes 
bidden in represenring tbeni with a dinuimd 
vanationsand ten thyuiand fbnns^ Th^ critics claim 
that Kuo Hri was without an equal at tlic time: and 
while be was getring- on m yenn liis hrosh-work 
grew stronger; it iocreased in vigour as the years 
told on his £m:c,” 

Tfic old historimis are unamTnoua m praising the 
boldness and itnrngth of Ktio Hsi^s art He exoelled 
in moiiumcntd deagns and be executed di-cm with 
something of the same spomancous vigour as was so 
highly pajsed in the bnJih-work of Wu Tao-trii of 
old. In this connexion may be recalled the rwctvc 
large screens which he pahitjcd &r a Taoirc in the 
l-^sieiKshcng temple at the end of the Yuan-feng era 
(i 07 &^iofl 5 ). They are described in a colopiioiij 
wntcen ahont fifteen years lawr. as more than 
twenty feet Ingh and rcprcscntiiig “mighty nioim- 
tains and mingThig v/itm, not doscd or covered by 
cbuik The btrusli-work was withoui a flaw. It often 
attracted So Tung^p'o and his brother Su Che, and 
after a whole day of ccmtrmplaricnn the latter said 
wirh A sight ''Kut> Ha has made great progress in 
bs handling of brmh and mk since die time when 
he painted the co pits of Li Ch^fog's six pictures of 
pouring rain (nnw m rlic possssion of die Su 
family ): as may be seen m the present pictures made 
m bis old age* vchkh are prcdoiis^^ (Colophon 
wntten in ic year iloa) 

Kuo Hri was oiie of those rare masters whose 
creative powers only increaseid wjtll die years; Ms 
productiirity rrmst have been extraordinary. There 
wm: cartloads of painiinga on rilk by him m the 
impcnat collection+ hut m tater yean he also did a 
great number of huge landscapes directly rm the 
plastered walls. Tliese seem indeed to liaw been 
moffe" rxmgetiial than imooth silk to his dynamic 
rempcramenl and impetuous bradu Bow this was 
done h told by Teng Ch'un in Him CW m a desedp- 
rion which may he based on the accounts oi people 


who had met the old painter and seen some of bis 
late works.^ 

^'According to teadirion Yang Hui-chih studied 
(pamdng) together with Wu Tai>-Kn, but as Wu 
Tao-tzu soQiccdcd better in his studies, Yang Liiii- 
chib felt humiliated at reaching only the same femrt 
and turned to modelling in relief. They were at the 
rime the greatesr in their respeedve am. In iht 
dismet of the capital there were many L^dscapes 
modelled on the walk by Hni-chitc When Kuo Hsi 
saw them, he conceived a new idea. He ^ked the 
masons not to indEc the plaster smooth, but to 
throw ir on the wall wiifa the hand, thus making 
projections at some places and hollows at other 
spot^. When the piaster had dried be applied theink, 
following its fo rms md llneanimts and feclitig his 
way as he dtew peaks and ridges, trees and streams^ 
adding on high hixiljdiiig9i pavilions, human figures 
and the Hkc as naturally as if they had been made by 
Heaven, These were called shodow'^walk, and such 
picnires were done quite frequently later on* Ttcy 
wecc lingcTuig ideas of Sung Fu-ku^t way of 
stretching white silk over mined 

* H»i ^^,Tttihu 0 r Lun yum. 

* ArcocElaig to m inocdotv irponeJ by SlAi Kua. m 

f !awtp; Tip Fii-iu, who wm m oibidt «mi™j.wifTf7 of 
KllO Hsi, pjvc tbc Fiylhiwbig advirt to die pimlFf Ch'^ Yrnig^ 
dwhr Vi to ^ hat jxicrfiod Elf obuining * mtunl ctfcri iri 
tmilKsipci" 

" Ydli lib^niLi Ki«z A ruined will md spread t pHTr of whitv 
lUb ovei IE. Tbcn km ov?r tilt wYil md locA aI it farcfully 
morning uid cvcsuii^ umii you cm iet tbrougli die iilk die 
piTirnbrrsnirci mA the fum wiih litorrLirTing Ibram. whkh 
idl pi a fc r up liic painmc of k knd^icapf« Kcuiiii tht&c in yuw ^rttnii 
jinnl Ei dicDi m youteye. Tlif i^iscd puts acc rLioujitizioik tho low 
pam E£i^ liu liollowt an: the inr 

tLtt dual pan* in? the fiTiimt, dif ohuintc urfa rRme diaaiit. Ai 
ibe ifsiidl tticiii ami xlic djcEii foEUc it wilt 

Kcm to you » if tbcie were hEOiixu bdngt^ fainis, pUnn and 
traa ijmg ind iqcrvmg^ and goiAg. Wbm they ail itr 

char bi yanr cyc^ 700 zm pUy wilh the briufi 
tmidn^iiiKlcD^r with tbn ipirit. and the lodiCTy will be a irtiidf 
by Heaven taA ucit liic a tbiDg made by mm. That b caEcd a 
Uvirt^^ pKtiiOr, Ftom dm nitir VDng^rdiili mads in 

pimcing." C^r 4 ^ilei. Inowliudui*! pri. 4 . Tbf inccbod tcenu to 
have Tcadied 1 certaki pof uiariiy ji tim thnr; k wu iirpan^ntl'y 
obo tried by Kw Hu, whose oioot uniibgly ^loiasuc dstiigtiA 
may bm bren peyart^ in dm way. 
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Siicfi waUr-decoradoiis were not. however^ in 
keeping with the sicisthedc mode which gained 
gii>uTKl during the next generatic}!]^ in die reign 
of the ctiiperer Hui-tsung (iioi—iJ_z6)j wh^\ 
Aeademie rules and respect far aiidquiw became of 
pnmaiy importance, Kuo Hii evidently too 
irndcpcndeni and iniagimdve 2 painter tor the 
inipenaJ coanoissciir and Im works had to imke 
way for products of a more rraditinnid niiademic 
type, 'rhh is iUusrrated by Toig Ch*un‘s accounr of 
how ids iadici saved 2 ca^rtbod of Kui> Hsi s 
discarded pimires^ 

Tins gentleman^ who at the trcnc was serving as an 
tmpcnal secretary, deptned a man to cxamuie jmA 
pnr iti order the piemra by the acadcniicLins 
representing birds, flowers^ bamboos and other 
emblems of good luck whidi were used as decora¬ 
tions In SDinc of the palace haik. One day ar he won 
to watch the picnirer-moiinterhe foimd him rubbing 
the table with an old Lirdscapc-painting on silk. My 
^tber took hold of it and found it to be by Kuo 
Hid* On inquiry he found out that n came from the 
Palace Storage far w^astc matsriaL 

^TQie emperor Slieit-tsuiig in Ins time tikod Kno 
Hsi s svorlc and had m entin: hall decorated with his 
pictures; bui wdien die present emperOT (m, Hui- 
tsung) came to the throne, he replaced this decora- 
tiem by older pictures and writ Ruo Hsi’s w'orks to 
the store-tmm. My father faid: 'Whar luck! f will 
ask tlic Emperor if I may keep this old picture*. The 
ncs^t day he lecciYcd an imperial Jcttci ^nd a cartload 
of paintings; and tkeiiccfbrtt the Walb of his house 
w^eie complcnrlj* hung with pictures by Kuo Hsi^ 
wluch fiTrmed a most unusual coUeeriotr^^ 

J he story is wordi remembering svljcii we w^on- 
der about ilie rarity of Kno Hsi^s works nowAclays. 

It tends CO support tbe £hzt noted above that the 
appnxiadon of his landscapes was rapidly dociining 
in the academk drcle of the emperor Hui-tsimg. 
And wliea the impmal cuflottor set such an example 
of rough handling in discarding his paintings^ other 
amateurs no doubt followed suit with the con^ 
sequence that tlic wealth of produedem {efr by Kuo 


Hsi w-as rapidly depleted. The pictured attaheted to 
him arc relatively few^ bm they are marked by a 
Eirly homogeneous seyk W'hich furtljermott may 
be observed in some anonymous wtnks ol his dmr 
and following. 

Of the eight pictures reproduced under Kuo Hsi's 
name in tlit Palace Musenm publications (two in 
JCu- 4 fjiijj* and six in Ku-fi^ung shn^tts rki, vola. 
XVIII, XXI. XXVI. xxm XXX, XXXIX) four 
are evidenily later imicadons, executed m the 
Ming and ClTiug periods after composidems by thr 
master (X.-fc. VI, and X.-k* .diir-hwj cAr. vok XXVIi, 
3CXX, XXXIX), while the otliers seem to he of the 
Simg period and may wiih monr or lc$s gixKl rea¬ 
sons be attributed to the master* Bcsidei these there 
is an excellent hamkcroli. formerly in. the Tiian 
Fang coliecrion and iiow bi the freer GaUerv which 
is generally conddered an airdicntic ipectmen of 
Kno Hsi*s airland a minorscroll kno wm as **Colciurcd 
Trees in an Open View'* which recently tbnned 
p^rt of tlic Chaiig Ta^<hTen eoUccrioa. iTic pkmrcs 
ascribed to the painter m Japanese cjollecmms arc all 
ofbtcr date* 

Recalling the cradidon rbar Kuo Hst started a 
stndctii of U Cth art, we may expect to find 
some traces of the older master's influence in his 
early w'orks* As an example of such presumably 
tariy works may be mentioned tile picture in the 
Palace Museum winch represents some tortuous old 
cedar-trees thing in front uf snow-coveted tnoim- 
tains (PLt74j, Tlic morif is biowm through picniret 
ascribed tt< li Ch'tng and ilsii Ta<.v-rimgp but it is 
here rendered with lodividiiid accents in a strikingly 
monumental design. iTic stnicturfll sucti^di of the 
picture ii cenainiy worthy of a great imitrr like 
Kuo Hsi^ bur to what extent the brush-work sup- 
pom ihe aitributfon is difficult to tell Erom a 
reprodLLcttnii. It is, however, joperior to the somc- 
wJiat similar pictttte ol old cedar-trocs, ako ascribed 
to the master* which was in a private coUcedan m 
Chma and is rq?roduced m Tds^ Crmniira (p.jS), 

Some reminiscences from Li Ch'eng jmy possibly 
abo be observed (pamcukrly ui the shaping of the 
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mcnnicaTni) m the picture vs'hirh is callE^d Sprmg 
Snow on a Motmtaih Pass and bears die iJgitaturc of 
die TiustiT with the date loj^ cht^ 

yoL XVlUj. The pic±iire^ which was iiudv(ded. in the 
London Exhibition 1935-1936 and there i^ulogued 
as 'probably Yuan", is not in a good state (being 
niudt worn and darkened and cut down in siie), 
which makes it appear somewhat dull, but srvltsd- 
cally it secnjtd to me mc^re like a work of the Sung 
period. It may be a somev^hat miitilaced raia of a 
Kuo Hsi paintings the trers and rhs bulging Tt^k^ 
vea] KfJTTic affinit}^ ^rith Li Ch'fingb maimer. 

The picnire in ihe Freer Gallery winch is known 
as AmtuiLti in die Valley of the Yellow River, or 
Clearing Aiitnmji Skin river Mouiiigiiis and 
Valleys, is stylisth^y reUred to tlie last-moitioncd 
pictuHTt bur better presented and superior in quahty. 
The scroll is evidently not complete, but the com- 
posiri™ is iic^'erthrless well baknecd. It is divided 
into sections by broad ttansvcrsal valleys winch with 
tJieir iweeping lines look like depnessiom betwe^ 
huge waves, the latter formed by successive ranges 
of boulders and creviced rocksw At the lower tdge 
ttatid vnutie treo mostly of the batten type, farming 
dark silhouettes against the m minrairn; These 
as well as some of tlic mountain bouldm may be 
said to show some coimexiop wkh Li Ch'&ig"s 
maiuierism, but iJk design as a wliolc has a more 
flueni chaniCTcr than the older mastc/s coinposi- 
tioDs. The brust-work is relatively soft, evoking the 
b«y ttmaiity ot a moining in the Yangise 
valley, a distmctly pictorial qualit)' which k more 
characteristic of dur piintcr* active in the South than 
ofdicnonhemcrs [Pis. 17:3, lyj 

Tlie third of the Kuo Hsis from the Palace 
Museum which was exhibited in L(;nidon, reptesents 
a Steep cliff and Temple Buildings at its Foot on the 
Shore of a Misty Riverd It is a targe dcrign almost 
SIX feet ni height, impressive through the bald $bape 
of die mounuins. The tontmst berft'oen this and the 
misty nver below is strongly accenniaicd, hut the 
oharply-cut stra t i B e d cock BimiatLoru arc rather 
overmiphasizcd and painted in a manner which 


has litdc in common with the brush-work m ctlier 
pictures ascribed perhaps with more reason to 
Kuo Hsi. 

Kuo Hsi*s own w'ay of tiansposing great nioun.- 
tains Ttlto exprcssionistic symbols of power, moss 
and movemeni: tuay be realized throu^ a conti- 
pori^on of two pictures atrribured to the master in 
die Palace Museiim collectinn* The Village in 
Wild and Lo% Mcmatains® and An Early Spring 
Landscape.* The pitrures arc rthnsd in design but 
very dificrenc in brush-work and finish. Charac- 
tmsric of both is the massive ccniral mountaiii, 
deeply creviced and composed of huge bouldcnt 
which s^cm 10 be tuoung ^nd twisting, as if 
moved by some tnherent force. The trees alot^ 
the riii^ and tcmcci are subject ed the same 
rbychm, bin the waters at the foot of die mountains 
are smooth and undkturbecL 

Such gentml fcacmes are more or less charac¬ 
teristic of both pictures, but the differences ore no 
less obvious and .may be observed even in the 
reproductions;. The Village atnoiig Wild and Lofty 
Moimtains ti very clear in toac^ and tiie lower pan 
of the picture k a s^^ir of open river-valley with 
tmnv pleasant iilltistrative detaiU. ruch as the fisher-' 
men in the boat, the travellers on the roads, the old 
man playing the dtin in the pavilion^ and die men 
drinking tea in the resT-bousc, while the horses are 
graaing oumde. etc., whidi all contribute to an 
atmosphere of fnendJy intimacy. Every object is 
clearly vkiblc^ the lighi is evenly distribuced, die 
far-off moimtains ire no kss distinci dim the hoiJs& 
and boulders ucarby. The execiiiion is somew^baE 
balfHng. suggesting the work of a highly competent 
paimer of the eightccndi century carefiiily reproduc¬ 
ing the formal aspects of a grand derign (PL176). 

The other picture^ tailed Early Spring (signed and 
dated TO72), takes us inro an entirely diffcrctit world 
in spite oi fomc formal resemblances with the 

^ KL-i. jldu-liiiij vqLXXVL in the Hjcmxaujd! 
CzLiJd^, No. 16 . 

* iPoLVL Sigciid- Size, 9' x n 

* dated 1072. Size, 4^ n* 3^ 3*^ 
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prttcdmg one, Tlie modiftcatiom in the design \afe 
tigDific^t: The gmt central rnwnntain is brought 
right down into the mkUt of the bottom iraioii; m 
bulging and canvoliitmg shapes, fiicrowi and lid^ 
are accompaiued by the writhing trunks and 
liranches of haiic tices and lomicd on both sides by 
rushing streams and winding waters. The boats and 
the men in dicm arc to small and indgniricant that 
they can hardly be distinguishetk ^d that is stdJ 
more true of the buildiigs at die bottom of the fid e 
gorges where the haze b dense. Here the ^lew 
becomes an impcnetohlc mystery, but above is 
dearness: high ridges witli fringes of inntimrrablc 
smiiU iTccs in dark silhouette against the sky. Tlie 
details such as the twisring twigs and bnmehes arc 
iiifinitesiTnak the shapes and folds of the bouldm cfF 
endless vanatmn, bui they arc all wovm into a great 
winduig movement that dominates the main part of 
the picDuc. With Ins creab ve imagiojtion the arrist 
Im penetrated into the amml constituctort or organ¬ 
ism of the mountain, conceivmg it as a huge ante- 
diluvcaii bemg evocaiiYc of a primordLiJ wnrid in 
whkh even the rocks^ m spite of tkefr weighi and 
jMssivenea. seem to be pukiring with a cx?smk 
rh^^thm (PL 175 ). 

None of the earlier masteis couid briug a great 
and exuberantly rkli morif so completely under the 
control oi an all-pcrvading cosmic rhythm or ill! it 
with a smular degree of dramatk expressiveness. 
Thcy may have been able to si^est the p<>ctry' and 
grandeur ot certain aspects of natute, but they did 
not reveal to us like Kuo Hsi the conflict of con¬ 
tending forces, the primotdial struggle and growth 
of things- 

It w easy to understand why some of the old 
Chinese cmici m desoibiug Kuo Hsi'j landscapes 
liave recourse to mote or Its® fantastic mmphors. 
They cell us that he pamted mountain^; which vvete 
like Coiled up snakes, that the itones in some of hts 
pictures Were massed together mto shapes like 
devib* faces, and that the trees stretch^ tiidr 
brandies like the talons of gigantic eagles towards 
the Com and lanercd clouds. He pauitcd wiiiter 


scenes with mow in the crevica and shivenug 
people in a fcrrv^ cro^ig a river,, spring morn¬ 
ings with awakening birds and hary ivoods, butlm 
favottotc motifs wretc autumn eveoiiigs when the 
tky is clear and geese are reiummg in a long line 
wliich IS commmiing with the inountam ranges 
beyond the barren pbin. One of these autumn 
scenes mokes the coinmentaror regrer diat he has a 
body w h i rh docs not allow him to fbHow the geese 
towards the setring sum^ 

Then: can be no doubt that Kuo Hsi had a con¬ 
siderable infiticnce on the following evolnriau of 
landscape-pain ling m spite of die fact that Jus art ami 
moriticr did not correspond to ihc nffidal taite in the 
academic circle of the rmperor Hui-isung- Sevora! 
interestifig esamplcs of the Jtno Hsi type of Liud- 
srapc-pauidjigmay beohsmned^ the l^alace Museum 
pubJicadons, for instance, Shu^kim r/if. 

voh.Il and XI, diough nctne of thrjn is provided 
with an indiviilual filature or attribution. They 
are simply grand hiidicapcsexprxasing the ipirir and 
stj^hstic tradition of Kuo Hsi. In most of them there 
arc old giiaded pines or cedars and thorny shrubs, 
rooted in crevices of the rocks or between boulders, 
and bending out over torrents guihing fcom unseen 
caves* The patbetns arc ititdeate, “ingeniom and 
cmnphcsted", to ijuore Ktio Jo-hsih and die atnios- 
pbere is amtcaie and solkaryi making us fed that the 
world of Kuo Hsi^scratrvi: imagination was superior 
in stfcngtii imd structure to of ordmaty 
mortais,* 

♦ * * 

* C^i Shtf-hua fmgt voLVILpp^aa, ay, 

^ ft !l UOf po^hll! to Ct Hliffirm tT* Jiqe 4 IllimhfT cf 

ftirmbiiiciJ TO Yimam nwitm whidi iht>w « nirnT or Icn evidini 
nrktkit la Kix> Hti' s luiiiiUETf but CIQ1& ix rwa c^nnplc? may be 
Tncntiomd Tlie muL’h vnm iT4^ii?nJary icrnil in rhe Ahc 
coUecuoii ict tbe Osaka Mmeum, H a !^ li aru^J, 

lua, hoj boKti i line picniir but h myw hacdly mofe ihim * 
jhidijiA' tc WTjnofVR. 

AmKiiEF phcnuif oTincereK u tlw m flu tmiEfun in 

Toicdii^ a«dbm^ 10 Kan H«. irprcimiEiijc j Rtvet Scede woh 
Jim Ttm azul Cnirg^y M(uiiir4jiu Ell The dnign u 

mipiraiYc and the iHomc tat maumwpJim 4>t aiBm 
inctvsjxi^ by ita wwn candlium, biictlE briuli^ fiTkii 
nTOf^ dcnfimig aji mlcnnr isiHtt cFa Liter peiiDdi 
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Kuo HsiV Trry pTomirtKit pliicc in die liistorj.' at 
landsapc-foiiiciiig in China is the result not only at 
his creative iicrivicy as a paintex but also of tm 
aclucvciUCtit as an mterpreicr of the idcak and 
prindples of dus art- This hai been transmitted, at 
lease 111 pan, in the welUmown treatise called Lin- 
d'uan ka^tih chi (The Geeat Message of Foresi^ and 
Srccams) which was mtuposed by his son Ki\o Ssu 
cm die basis of his fathcr^s teadimgs and memories of 
his mode of w orking, his modbi and compositions, 
it IS, as a whole, a nthet lengthy and mixed essay, 
containing passages which throw a \ivh1 light on the 
palmer's activity, his ideab and mediodi* but also a 
certain amount of more indifferent observations of 
effects in naturt and geographic condkiom, whkh 
have only a peripherd connexion with its central 
aesdictk purptm. It offm, however, mare actual 
insight into the work and principles of Chinra: 
bndsmpe-paincers at a period of Ml expansion dian 
any other esaay or treaiise composed in die Sung, 
Yiian or Ming period and is as such, at least m partt a 
source of primaiv* hnporUjice for a better undcr- 
$taniitiig of this art- 

The treatise h dividtbd into five sections. The 
first and most imponant is oiled Shmshm 
(Comments on Ijintbcapc). This seems to cemtaiu 
SQiae of tlie old master^ owu w^orA, or sc least a 
ck»e report on his tcaclung. ititcrspcrscd wish com- 
njfntnries by his son. The second section U called 
Hu 4 i (Ideas or Modfs for Pamttng) and contams the 
mmt intcresring obsm'atiani on die painter s 
pvrdtological aitirode and his manner of working. 
The three rrimining sections are lesa important 
from an aesthetic viewpoinL: Hhu f/iik/i (Secrets of 
painting) is devoted mainly to technical problems} 
Hufi-h shib i (Supplenimt to the Rules of Painting) 
contains descriptions 0 f Kuo Hsi st camposrtions, and 
Hua Pi (Talks flUvnt Painting) is a selection of 
anccdtstal matcml orconncctcd with the rat of the 
essay. 

Further rommenfs on the history- and compoii^ 
rion of the text imy here not be neceasary. It should 
only be added dun though the carlkss edition 


known at present is of the year 071, it is posable 
that pan of the text was published already in the 
fourth year of thp Ta-knan era, i.e. 11 iD. If this is 
correct , the ptobabilhy tliar certain scctiotis of the 
trcaLise contain Ruo HsiV own words with com- 
moitr by his son* is tncTEased,^ ii Lt, however, 
tebrively speaking, the most complete and audienric 
trearisc on landscape-painting from the Sung period, 
or eoiiicTi which has bcai transmitted in its original 
forni+ Considmiig the length and the inetjuahties of 
die texti we have not inelttdeJ a tiill translation of 
die poruons of the text here, but only the most 
f.e. the main pan of the firu section, 
Shiii^shm hfint and shorter cxtracis from Hiij t and 
Hiits 

SHAN-SRUl liSCN 

(Ciiiwmmfj 07 i LcfiMfetdpri) 

WITV 0(1 superior men love landscape^ what i% the 
reason for it: Idills and gardens are die constant 
dweliing-placef for one who seeks to cultivate bis 
original nattit^; springs and rocks are the caustant 
joy for the whisdiiig ramblct; fijhitig and wisod^ 
gathering are the constant occupaiiom for the 
hermiL and the j;cclu&ci die ape and the ctane are 
constantly viewed by those who w'^ant to fly and to 
coll. Bndics and fetters in the din of the world Ate 
atrt^ugnanf to human nature, while Sages and 
Immornls in baac and mist arc what human nainrc 
yearns for but cannot reach. 

^ Fct furthTT cucninTHgii the irAritmi fditincu a£ die 

tnsdu, sot Shn-ima dtich-t^i (Anootated 

up Caliigrspliy miH E'c^iuiip, 

RepritUV (if tt£l Mrt iiudiuictl in hu^Y^' 0 f* liful 

Sfs-^tu A cdipj^krti^ iIidu^ rdjtrvdy free 

turn tj 4 ' tht ivlioLD lext by.Shio p^b 1 uhcd ni 19^35 

uniiLT ihc dliv; An hjsaf cti LtBidscapi' by Kud HmI {in 

Tjir Eau £rrirf)« i^revtiAui^^ niinpr had 

beea rcmknfd iii Fczi«Cil!ouV ^ Oun^ nosA AtK 

n, Pfisix-19 [very lunkading), by Pmucd m 

^^Khrifs^ U rp-J 95 (wrtli LOExim^nury m bnenebJ, 
by Waky m' Jt\ InfmititiiHf V Sfuif af f^hinttr 
|Tpu^W4 (B9Etia4ai iimii SImn rkd-Ajiip oikL indniiing 

^nti; and in my piiblicaii™: 71 m’ tm fhi An Patmir^ 

(hciT cpnxctcd^ 
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lu tinits of peace and gbry fht two authodtlcs arc 
those of die prince atid the paretiti, and if they ate 
pure, piirity and virtue vi'jll rnk! in public and private 
life. With such bondsp how could tlte perfect 
man rcttrc on high, break away frotn the crutoms 
of the conunon world and be as unniacutate as 
Mount Chi and the Rrver P'iu or have the sarnp 
6agrajii:e as Huang and ChH?* The Ode of the 
white Colt and die Stmg of the Purple Fimgus® are 
gone forever, yet the wish tor and springs, 

die companionship of the mists and vapours remains 
tn his drfanH, The cans and the eyes perceive tliem 
no tooic* but when grasped by a master hand, they 
arc revealed agam, and it is possible to enjoVr without 
stepping out of the house or leaving the sitring-niat, 
$tFeai]is ind valleys. The cries of qpcs the scmgi 
of birds wetn to reach the car again, while the lumi- 
nous mouniains and the coJottr of the 6r expanding 
waters attract die ryn» h h not please the mind 
ol anoiher and TeallY (thereby) actaiu my own wish”? 

That ri why the f uu dauif firn} idea of landscape 
painting is fo liighly apptedated in die world. But if 
this Ls not realiied and the landsca pes are looked at in 
a. liglit-hmrtcri way, is it nert like hiurrbg a divine 
spectacle and defUing the pure wdnd? 

There arc variouj kmds of landscape painritigl^ 
some arc spread Out into l 3 .T:]ge compondons, m 
which there is not a dtmg too miu'ht othceiarecoct- 
densctl mto quite small viewi in which , however, 
audiing is lefi There are also tlifferent ways 
of looking at landscape; if one look* at them w'tih 
the hrart nl the woods imd the smeams, their Yaluc 
becomes great, but if one looks at them w ith proud 
and haiighry eye*, then: value bcconucs quite low. 

Landscapes are large things^ be who conremplatr^ 
them should be ai lome distance; only so ij Jr 
possible for him to behaid bi one view all the shapes 
and atmospheric elfects of mountains and streamt. 
As to paiurings of men and wcunertT executed w'i th a 
&ic bnisb, they can be unrolled in the or on a 
small table, and thus b otic glanre be compfetely 
seen and examined. These are all didcrent jnanners 
of painting. 


it has bccri rruiy said char among landscapes there 
arc those he co walk through, those fit to amiem- 
plaw^ those fir to ramble in, and those fir to live in. 
When a picture -rcachci one of thc^ stamlaids it 
enters the dass of the wondcFfiih but those fit to 
walk through or to contemplate arc not equal to 
thosefittoraniblr inof tolivcin. Why is it so? Look 
ar chc Landscapes ol today. They ct^mpebe disi-anr^ 
of several hundred k, but not three or four Tenths of 
the space are fit to idle or dwell tiL Yet, they arc 
accepted as ol the clas of pictures fit to idle or 
dwell im But the yearning of the noble man for 
woods and streams is aroused by the existener of 
siidi hcaurifiil pLicci, Therefore paiiicm must keep 
this idea in mind and beholders sho uld examme 
pictures accordhig to Oit same That may be called 
not to lo$e sight of the fimdamental idca. 

Painting also has its lasvi of physiognomy, Li- 
Ch'eng s pn>gaTy was prosperous and abundanE; be 
made the foot of die tno imtuins and the face of the 
earth very thick and strmig, bmad aiid large* gtacc- 
fiil at the top and luximEmt below, wliich is in 
agnremnir with riic charaoemtk^ of having a 
progeny; but 1 will not dwell parncukriy on 
physiognomy but give the reasons why it should be 
so. 

There is no diflcreiicd between the study of pahjt- 
mg and due smdy of caliigtapliv# Those who now- 
aikys study Chung Yu,* Wmg Hsj-chih. Yii Shili- 
iian,* and Liu Kuug-^:h‘ujii^ will after some rime 
become like them. Great rnr^n anJ. learned seboiars 
do not limit themselves to otic schex^L it ii ntccssarv 
to coinbirie (several models), and to study and maWp 
obscri'acions on a broad basis* so that one may fottn 
a personal style and graditiily nea^di perfecdoEL 
Now^aday^ snidcnts from C3i’j and Lu (Shantung) 

I Hmng said Ch*i* J>, tJlr Uznin twQ of tli< ‘'Rrar Cfrt- 
g| the bc^mumg of fJir linn pcriodL 
^ Tiwp odei; tbe Ath m SkiJ^-ditng^ 

* CLimg^ Y dUijtiL. fb^nLDUj ^iai hti tHjtt Lu tht iMtySti 

■ YG Siiilwuii a brilliAui m the time 

■ thj KunK^^ajfl c« of Oma'i mwt 

eiUignptiuu. 
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imitac oiily Ytng-cb'io {Li Cli'fing), while iUidents 
from Kuiin and Shcn {Shcn^) iimtats? ™ly Fan 
Kalian; tliry follow only «iie mad in rhdr ^ody, 
tramping in the footsteps oi their predecessors, 
although their mpectivc provmca comprise many 
thousand li and a great many diiiiicEs atid kinds of 
people worthy to be tepre^ted. To follow unly 
one single schoo] in one $ study lias sinre olden 
times been comideted a defect; u is like pLynig only 
one chord; those who will not hear it should not 
blame those who do not bear. From eartiesc cimes 
the new lias always seemed attractive and die oU 
boring to die ears and ryes of men^ I diink that is 
why great men and scholars do not keep to one 
smgk style or school 

Liu T2ij4iou^ has well discussed hterary style, but 
1 think that not only litemtiirr bm everything has its 
secret rules: dus being so; always, how much more 
for painting. But Ilow can it be told? Whatever 
taodf the paincer rrptesencs* be h l 2 T]ge or nurtlh 
complicated or simple, he should do it by con- 
ceticradng on its essential nature. If something of the 
csaciuiil ifl lacking , die spint is not focnsccL The 
spirit must be fused widi the wmk; if not so, the 
essentials will not be clear. He must be severe and 
ficrfous in his work in order to give it digmty. If he is 
noT severe his thoughts will not be; profound. He 
must be persevering (diligent) in order to make it 
complete: otherwise the picture will not be properly 
finishftL 

Therdore if he has culdvated a spirit of lariiiess 
but forces liuijsdf (to paint), his hrnsh-work will be 
soft and weak without decision. This is die lauh of 
not cQncenrraciug on the essentiaJ- [f he has cnltT 
vated a spirit of sluggisttnrss and then goes at it in a 
disorderly W’ay. the forms become obscure and 
cv'astvt without vigour. This is the fanlr of nor 
fimiig die spirit with die work. !f lie taiiles the 
work in a hght-heaned nuimEr^ his forms will 
become umieadjv iketHiy, and not complete. This 
is the faidt of ladt of senousnes. If he is concdtind 
and cardessr his style will be tax and coarse and not 
properly adjuflciL This is the fault of working 


without diligctLce, ThuSt Ude of dechfoti leads to 
fellies of defimtion, lack of vigour EO loss of 
lack of completcntss to feuks of composiiion, lack 
of orderly arrangement to feults in the relation 
between die important and the indifTerent. These 
are the greatest faults of die painters. But dm cm be 
conveyed to die intelligent. 

[. Kuo Ssu^ often saw my fodict working one 
or two pictures. Somecuiies he would put them 
away and did not pay any artentirm to them. Ten to 
cweniy days often passed before he would mm to 
them agahi. He rq^eated the process two or three 
times, thus showing his disinditiarion. Wasn^t thh 
WtTiil oi dkiuclirialioii what he mcaut by the spirit of 
brincss? When, however* be felt inspired and saw 
Ids way, he worked forgcctin.g everything else: but 
if the least disturbing thing Imppmed, he would pui 
away (his work) and pay no attention to u. Wasn't 
such relaxation what he meant hy a disturbed spicii? 

On the day whoa he was going id paini (he 
would seat himself) at a bnght window before a 
clean table and bum inomse right ajid left- He took a 
fmc brush and the mosc wcdlmt ink, washed his 
liands and cleaned the ink-scone as if to receive an 
important guesL He let the thoi^his settle in his 
soiiJ, and dim he worked, isn^t this what he meant 
by noi working in die hurry of cxdtcmcnt? He 
planned and penetrated it thoroughly, he added to it 
and made ii richer, not only omcc or twice but mrer 
and over again. Each picture bad to be repeated, 
done over ftom die beginning tO the end widi great 
care as if guarding against a stem enemy; only after 
that it fomhoL hnt this wha± he meant bv not 

p 

working in a digbring and careless way? 

-^d it may be Said that evefythitig, bc It large or 
imaU, must be handled in 2 similar way in order to 
be wdl accomplished. My fadier often explained 
these things to nur in great detail, and E have 
followed hh teachings all through life as che path <if 
progress and r pftnem fffiy. 

He who is learning to paint flowers takes a stalk of 
the flower, places k in a deep hole m the gtotmd and 
4 Llh Tiun^yiian [773 3 ^unmiE poet 
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exBjniDes ir &om above; \n this way tbc flower muy 
be (cotupletcly) grasped from tlic four sides. He 
who Icarmto pdnr bajiiboos places a stalk Di bamboo 
in tke clear mnn niighr , so that its iliactnw (ills oU a 
white wall; in this WAy the mi shape of tlie bamboo 
conijes ouL He who learns to paint landscapes should 
not di> it ditfcieniJy. He ihoiild go liimsdl to the 
moiiiitaiiis and streams in order to gca^p rbern; then 
tiieir aspects and meamng wlil become char to him. 
The effect of incai streams and valleys is comprt^ 
bended at a distance; wliai seen Hose by (only) 
tlseir component dements art grasped. 

The clouds and vapoiiEs ol real landscapes are not 
die umc At the four ^casons^ hi ijning they are light 
and diffused, m summer rmli and dense, m autumn 
Ottered and ih'm, in winter dark and dull. Wlucn 
not simply disrupted sliap^ but rather such genonil 
effects are to be seen in the pictua% the clouds and 
the vapours have an ait of lifeu 

Mist arotmd mountains is not the at die four 
seasons. The mountains of spring art light and 
seductive as if smiling; die mountains of summer 
have a blne-greai coloiir which seems to be 
dropping all over: thx' mutmtains of autumn ace 
bright and dean as if euibcJlhlied with rouge 
(cosmetics); the mountoirn ttf winter are iid and 
traiu^nil as if sleeping. When such gciien]l ideas are 
expressed in the picture and the rcpTrscntatioji is not 
finicky, the aiiiiosplicrc of inisty mountains is Vi'cll 
faidrTCtL 

TIic wmd and rain of true landscapes Can be 
grasped only at a thsrauoc: when examined at close 
range, one cairnot make out the aspects of fhdr 
complex dircctiotis and ttir>verncnis. 

The light Slid diadc of real mountains can be seen 
in their complctcniss only from afiir; ifsten dose by^ 
they becomr narrow patches, and one docs not 
obtain the effect nf Ughr and dark* die visible and 
the mvisihle. 

Rgiuits <jn die moiiniaini imuk out the roaxlt; 
high buildings on die mountains serve ro make die 
scenery more impoitnut- Trees on the mountamt 
with their light and shade divide the far from ihe 


near. Streams tn dm vallcyi diould be somemnts 
disrUptccL sometimes contiiiuows, thus indicating 
the depth and shallowneu of the gullks. Femes and 
bridges arc mdicauous of hiunan acrivirj-. Fishing- 
boats and fisliing-foda art sackfyuig evidcncti of 
bumart ijiicittiom. 

The majescic big luountoiu in the lord oi all die 
min or moimtajuJi i itid thus these should bt arranged 
ojotmti it hi a cemiii order as well as the lidgts and 
the moundfs, the tbmts and the gullcys* It is the chief 
of everything far and neat, large and amolL Its 
appearance b like that of an emperor majestically 
eurhroned among pnneo gailieriag at coun+ but 
with no arrogajucre oi iuughtiness. 

The tall and straight pine represents the leader 
among the trees^ By its kadership order is brought 
in among the dimbitig and creeping licrb?; ii is die 
one on whom they tdy. It seems like a superior 
man, contented and successful among minor me n 
who serve him conJfidcudy, whibr he causes fhem 
no vesarion or annoy^ce. 

A monntairi seen at dose rouge has a certain 
appearance; hut if it b seen at a distance of several li 
it has a diiiVrmt appearance, and if seen at a distance 
of several lens of li it looks still diffrmm Every 
distance cauies a difleimce; the shapes of the 
motmriJiiis vary with every smp- The front of a 
mouncaui lias a certain aspect; iti iidc has another, its 
back still another. From wbatevci side one looks at a 
mouDtaiD, the aspect is differcor. ir may be said that 
the diapes of dir moLintains dtpesid on the view- 
pomt of the beholder* A suigk mouniain may thus 
combine the diapes and aspects ot several tens oi 
hmdrab of mountains, which sliould be dturouglily 
gmsped 

The motmtoms of spring and summer have 3 
certain air; those ot antufnn and winter have 
anodier air; in odiH words^ die views at ihe tour 
seasoQi arc not the same. Moining and evenings 
A deal or on overcast iky, also produce various 
effects in the mountauisy k [luy be laid that their 
aspects change m accordance with the hours of the 
day. One moimiaiti tnay thtu coutoin the dfrcG or 
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ideas of several tens or hondreds^ aDcl they should aU 
he properly smdicai 

The nmt and clouds of spring moimtafns fonn ^ 
cotittdtioiii whole; people arc joyfiiL The Ikmiri^t 
n™ of soimncr mouniaim arc ^.bimdaiitarsd shady; 
people 3 Xt peaceful- Aotimui mountaiDs are ciear 
and pure; dir leaves are Falling; people are tolcmn. 
Wiiifcr muuntiin) arc covered up by dart stomi- 
clouds; people ore depressed. 

Contempktioti ol surdi pictures evokes in men 
the corresponding ideas. It is as if ctne reiilly were 
ami:^ the mountaini, and tuch h the intention 
beyond die depicted scenery. Seeing the blue ha^c 
and the whirr paths, one feek lile W'alkfng. Seeing 
the tjuier strenjiis and the jetting sun, one Irak hke 
stopping m contemplatiotu When one lot>V$ at 
londy turn livmg in the mountains^ one fccU like 
staying there. When one sees the idiJls> thi' ttrenmj 
and die itenits, one feels like mtiblitig among ihem. 
The contemplation of such pictures arouses cot- 
responding fL^clingi m the licirr; it is 4 ^ if one really 
came ro tliojc places. That is the unexpected marvel 
of such pictures, 

* ^ 

Smig sKsu (in Hoiiim) has many bcautiftilTtreanis^ 
Hua shan (in Shensi) has many beautiful peaks* 
Heng ihan (in Hunan) has many nokred dif&* 
Ch^ang shan has many senal crags, Tat shan rises as 
a dominant Tuasrer peaL Tkn-t*ai (ClickUug)i 
Wu-i (Fukien)* In shan (Kiangsi)* Huo slian 
(Shansi). Yen-fang (Chekiang). Min shan (Sssc- 
diuan), O-md shan (Szedman)* Wu 4 uiia (Szc^ 
chuan), T'im-t'an (Honan), Wang-wti (Shansi)* 
liiHid (Hotmi), Wu-tang (Hupeh) ate dl very 
lamous mo untarns and die chief places from which 
trcaiurts are extracted* and m them are the cavi:s 
whiiher the anaen^ sages retired. 

WondeduUy lofcj^ and divinely heaiitiful are 
these mountain^: no one can cxhaint their msTYds. 
If you desire to gcaip the work ol die Creator, then 
(if you love them) noihing ii more inspiring, 
tiodimg more essential than 10 Study iheni. Nothing 


ts grander than to wander about and to satiate the 
eyes with rhenn When I have stored up the 
imprestiotu in the hcare, then with the eye un¬ 
conscious of the silk and the hand unconsciDua of 
brush and ink* marvidfous, myyferions, boundlcs) 
becomes that picture of mine. 

Thus, M Ibtcncd in the night: to the 

sound of the ChiaTing River, his grass writing 
became still more hcaoiifitl, and as Chang Tietf 
looked on Lady Kimg'^smi's sword-play, his brush^ 
maimer became still more expressive. 

Those who nuwadays wield the brush do nor go 
sn tor a broad preparation; they do not make 
siifbcieiitiy iJcar and thorough obscTYations, their 
practice does not go very* far, and they do not gfisp 
the essenebi featiixe3i* Yet, whai they get hold of a 
piece of pper ora bit of waif they at once wave die 
brush and let the ink flow. How caulii drey then 
gather tire ^i^cry with its mist and donds and con¬ 
vey the mizssage of the streami and the moutiuins? 
* ^ * 

Wliatdocj rt mean to make observadons in a clear 
and thorough way? In tccdit pictures of mountg'mj 
the peaks arc no tnorc diaii ilirec or five; .uid in the 
pictures of wMter die waves do not exceed three or 
five. Lack o fclcaitreis and thoro ughness causes such 
defects- In a pfecure of mountains there should be 
both high and Iow„ large and fmall — a mild 
harmony iii die bark* the head cevErently salutingi 
the limbs entirely responsive* - stidi is the adequate 
idea of the beauty of motintams. Water should be 
painted with order and confusion, whirling, splastt^ 
ing* overflowing, leading CPinnowacdba fat expanse. 
The represenradon is sarisf^ting only when the water 
Is suffidently ahundanL, 

^ Llwh-SUi i ^nuiijt caHl^fapliEr I?f (lie X'jipg pciiDii, w|iu 
excelled Ln.^glzLiaiiffl'JrtClf**. 

* Own^ Tlrtc jnodiCT ecCETUxiL' rharmefter 

til rbc T'tDg ptfifPiL Emmui fur liij wnimg uuUrb ^.4 wttifi. 

■TIiw h j &ec tTmpE»Maa pf Mowiiia' wench fViL sir t) 

trainljFnJ by Lcgge {6111 ecLrp.}j<$)^ "* lhf4f grawth -Tnit rtwnif- 
teiatKHi m n mild harmisiiy in ihe counumxndc, ^ drli iblliMfA 
to the bndt. ESiA itre charscier icnpartcd m tbe fiwt Jnnb^ Hbow 
iimbf ki^crw hdw sfTang^ wtiiMitir hemg tviA” 
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WKat does it mean not to have a broad CKpcaencc? 
Paincur^ of today who arc bom m Wu (Kiaugsii] or 
in Yiieb (Cbekimg) paint die high and baircn 
places of the Soirtb^s^; thtw who live in Hsicn 
and di'in (Sbensi) represeni the strong and toppling 
Kuaii md Lting mountanu. Those who katned 
fratp Fan K^um arc Lurking in the refiiuement and 
beaut}' ot Ying-ch'iu (Li Cb*&ag). Those who 
learned from Wang Wd I^avc not Kuan Tung’s 
bony style (stiuctural mmner). All these failles 
arise from msiiffidcnt ticperiaioc. 

What does ir mean not to grasp the cssoimJ 
features? Moantaini of a diousand |i arc not 
marvellous cverw^hetet and how cqnld a water- 
iComrsc of ten thousand U be beaiittful in all its 
parts? 

The Tai- hana range reposci on (the old) central 
China, but its from is LirKlQ (a place in Honan), 
T'ai sLm CN:CTjpies Ch'i and Lu (Sbanmng)* but its 
most ticaiiii&ii aspects ate at Lung-yen* 11 one paints 
these fiiomtams quite alike; W'.bai diffcimcc will 
there riien be from a map? All the defreta of thiip kind 
Tcsidt from not grasping the essendab. 

Therefore, to paint only sloping banks leads w 
coarseness s In paint only solitary and empty places 
leads to meanness; to paint only %urcs leads to 
viilgirir^'i to paint only liigh buildings leads to 
cqnfnsion. He who pauits only stones cacpose$ the 
bonei, while he who paints only die soil malcL-s too 
much dedv 

BtusK-worh which is not nm shed and complcicd 
h called searteted md carelesi; it expresses no real 
ideas. Ink and colour which are not moist and 
ihmmg are called drj,' and aridL They express no 
living tlioughts. 

Water whirh docs not flow and murmur luav be 
called dead, w'ater. Clouxb which are not olive may 
be called ftoicn douck Mouiiniin& on w blcli the 
dear and the dark para arc not disting nidied liave 
-DO light and shade, while mounmms which are not 
partly visible 3n J partly mvislbb have tin mist and 
V2pQUXt. 

* * * 


Mountains are big things; then: shapers ruay be 
high and lofty^ proud and anrogant, dignifreJ and 
gmerous; they may be a£ if seated with legs sprud 
om or with legs crossed, TI^C}' may be massive and 
thickt bold and brave; they may reveal a living 
spirit; and be majestic and EUrnngr They may be as if 
looking around or bowing in salutarioiL They mny 
liave a cover on the top and a pedestal beneath , a 
support in front and something to lean on ar the 
back. Thev may be looknig down as if obticrving 
somrthmg. or as if marching along and giving 
dirccrions. Such are the asjKxts and the grandeur of 
die mountains. 

Water is a living thing; its appearance may be 
quiet and deep, gentle and imootln It miy be like 
the big ocean, or it may be winding and mrvhig. It 
may be oily and glossy, or splashing and biibblmg, 
dashing like sirow'S, It may come from many 
spiings and be flowing far away. It may form mmr- 
flilh reaching up to the and rushing down into 
the eartli; it may have peaceful fidiamien and a 
joyful vegetation (on its banks). 1r may bfrnjg atemg 
min and doudi which make *i look bcaniifid and 
afmctivc. tt may form shining 5frcams in the voUrys 
and be daringly briglii. Such are die aspects of dw 
lifo of water. 

The watercourses ore the irteries of the inoun- 
taim, giro md arc i\vcit Hair, mist and clouds 
gtve them their air of Ijeauty. Therefore itioimnnni 
mini liave w^ateis to be alive, grass and tnDcs to he 
bcautiFul, mist and clouds to be tme and diming. 

Watri has tile mountains as its pviUonsaud 
kioik^ as its eyes and eyebrows, angling and ft shing 
to give it a nirt imnn. Therefore^ when tlierc IS a 
mouiilMU^ water looks aittramve; wlitai there are 
pavibotis and bosks, it looks bripfn: and pleasant, 
wdth Hshing and angling, it loots wide and gfcat- 
Sneh are the configiiiiiEioits ol mountains and 

Among mcrontims there art high ones and tow 
ones, ’fhe high ones have thdr arteries below ^ thtjr 
shouldecs and thiglis spread wide; ttidr supporting 
foti ajT Strong and brood. The peaks and diffr stand 
close rogerher as if linked imo a continuous duui. 
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Hiph tnoimtaim of %ud\ a kmd ^ noj: solitary md 
not mppling. Low moimtains fiavc thdr arteries 
biu;liet up; riidx Cops are sumcwliiit drciopirtg^ riicit 
necks and shoulders ett^sc together, thdr supporting 
roots big and. stmng, their piled np niounck are fiilj 
and rounded; they reach tar mtiv the earth; uohs'Kl’V 
<ai) measure thdr deptlc Such are the low ttioim- 
tains. These tnay be caikd shallow- and not scattcrocL 
Blit if a high mountain is solmry, it^ body seems 
coneeurtateik if the low mountain is riiglu, jt has the 
air of being diapetsed. Such arc tl^c styles of moim- 
cams and water. 

RtxJti form tlie bones orhcivcti and eartL They 
arc pTednus And should be buried deep in the earth 
Aiid Hot be disclosed on the nirf^e. Water is the 
blf^'n] of heaven and earth; blood is prraous and 
diould dicuLiie and not be &ozeii or obstructed. 

Mountains without mist and doutk are like a 
spring without flowers and grass. 

Mountains without clouds are not beautiful, 
wifhoutw’attTnot allurhig; wiihfajt paths they show 
nn movemeor; withouc forests no life; without 
depth they seem shallosv; wirhom liorizontaJ 
extension (m front)* they seem too clo% by, withoui 
Ircigiit aiiil (Iktauce they seem too low. 

With regard to motintaiti^ three diitaneti may be 
perceivedp Le,.OHe m looking from the toot towards 
rhe top which li called lieighr; one kkOking frutn the 
fconr towards the back which is called depth; and 
one Kioting from a nearby oue to a frr off mounuiu 
which is called fiat diatunce. The tone of the height 
dimensi™ H dear and bright; the tone of die depth 
dmmee heavy and dark, while tliat ofthe hodamnl 
distance may be either dear Or dark. The height is 
hold!) resolute; the tkptli is made up of layer be¬ 
yond Liver: the efiecr ofbnnzontaj discanccis nbtam- 
ed by inserring misty lines tvhidi gradually disappear. 

* * * 

Far off mo uD tains have no wTUihlw: far off water 
his no waves; far off mm have m> eyes; I'j*. they 
have them, though they do not seem to do so, 

* ■* 


HUA I 

(fdirdh i^r Mvdff fer 

Me^ Of die world dunk that picimei are made 
rimply by moving the brush; they do not under- 
itand that painting is uo cajy matter. Cbiiaiig-ts^ 
said: “The painter takes off his clodies and rits cross- 
legged" - a true statement ah:}ut the paiiifect*s ways. 
The arrisr must nourish gendeuess and cheerfuiness 
in his heam his ideas tn\m be joyful and bar- 
niomom; as sai d,* il the heart becomes sponraneously 
honesT and sincere to the utmost, then ihc various 
aspects of man^s gladness and sorrow and of every 
other things be it poinicd^ oblique, bent or metined^ 
will appear uaturaily in his mind and be spon¬ 
taneously brouglit out by his bettsh. 

Ktt K"ai-ctuli of the Chm dynasty constructed for 
himsdf a high buiidh^ as a studio bar painting; he 
was, indeed, a w^ise man of anaciiC rirucs. If one docs 
not aa in this way (do so) the mspirarioii will soon 
be rcstramed, distracied, dulled or obsmicted, and 
hosv could one diEni rcpEcscnt the real fe?nii of 
tilings in pamting or express die emotions of 
men? 

Jc is like a workman making a chin (rable Itaip), 
He has fotmd a uHs-i*mg tree oji Moiinr Lyang; his 
liaiidt arc skilled, his thoughts mystcrioiis, liii mind 
quite clear on tlic point, and so wJiile the free (living 
mareiial) still stands with branches and leaves 
untouched, like Master Lei he sees the hire quite 
dearly before his eyes. But the man whose tluiLights 
arc ttouhled and whtiflc body is worn out looks it 
the sharp dmeU and knives and does not know 
whefe to begin. How could he accomplish the 
luie* of the five nott:^ and moktr its 
sounds tevcrberaEc with the clear wind and the 
runniTig water? It is* indeed, as a mi^ti of former 
litnea said; a poetn is a picture without kinn, a 

® CJupi. yiich Couyniirrj Tt^^ p,lfU^d 

* €Mhtai^~tPn (BccHrhcd ml) aHiutkng tu 3 niQiiy of a Imcmidc frcuiL 

1 ‘riutTcd-lulf* tbe tTCCj wltlfilb JII rnTl i ^iBi3<r rcapscfl fof 

tint purpi’rMT trom dw litni=!^ GOfk DuHtmoFf, 1J17. 

Tbc c:iaii wbu jarnoui lui£, Mrli^rli pmdueed wjutwii 

of uniutpai^cd bciiuiy^ wjaTp'ai Yung dl'l^ bier Han tfynjjiy, 

Cy, 1 ^ 3 , 
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pictune a poem ki fcnn- Wiic men ba:ve often dis¬ 
cussed this (saying), and I h^ve made it my teacher. 

I bave» tberdbre, m my Idsucc boun, looked 
through some poems of the Chin and T* ang periods 
and fometimea found among them excellent verses 
which express the thin gs, which ire in man s hearty 
or the riewi which peesent themselves to his 


eyes. 

But if 1 do not dwell m perfbcT harmony and am 
not seated peacefully at a bright window befoir a 
clean table bumMig a sack of incsise to dispel all 
amdericfl^ finp verses and excellent ideas do not take 
shapes the inner mood and beamy of their meanmg 
is not realized in my thoughts^ How can it then he 
said th^ the principal thing in painting is eadiy 
reached? 

Only when cartumstanccs are ripe and the heart 
and hand tcsponsivc, will the horizontal and vertical 
strokes be true to tneasure, and (I seize the principles) 
on either hand, meeting everywhere wiih them like 
a fouittiin. (from which they flow),* Then the 
people of the world will be moved and enabled to 
roughly grasp my intentions. Tbcicforc [ (Kuo Ss5) 
have lecxirdcd some of die beautiful verses by 
ancient poets whidi my father used to cedtCj and 
which concain exodJcnl thoughts for paintmg, 

(The a-uthor then quotes some vmes of the Tang 
and early part of the Sung dynasty^ most of which 
may he read in Walry's translarioiu) 


* * * 


HUA CHOEH 

0 f Pfiifithu^) 

Whenever tou aj^ plmning to paint, you must 
first correlate the dry and the canh This mcan^ tliai 
on a $cTolJ which is one and a half teet wide, the 
upper part nhould be left (br the iky« dte lower part 
for die earth; betweeu them one should establish 
oneV ideas and spread the scoiery. 1 have seen 
beginnen of the ptcscmt day hastily grasping the 
brush, and starttng utf in a ]igh£43eartEd fashion. As 


soon as they established an idea and were moved m 
fhgjf feelings, they smeared the whole canvas fiilL 
when lookhig at dicir overfilled paiamigs die 
get chokcch die cflect is very unpleasant. How coiJd 
such works obtain the odmiractMi of hsm serene or 
move the ftclmg of die gmt ones? 

In pamrnig landscapes one should first attend to 
the gn:^ mountain which is called the master-peak* 
When the maitcr-pcak is fixed, one may proceed 
with the secondary moioniakis near and fiir, large 
and small k dominates the whole region^ that is 
why It is called the master-^jeak* It is like a ruler 
among his lubjccts^ a master among servants. 

In paindng trees and stones attend fir^ to the 
gteac pine-tree which may be called die elan-elder* 
When the idea of dm elan-elder has been fixed, go 
on by doing the crevices and small plants, the 
creepers and the split rocks, k is cafleJ the elan- 
elder because it is the moft compicuoiu on the 
mountain, or like a noble toan in a common 
crowd. 

There axe moonrains covered with earth and 
monntams coversd with stones. If nnid-htlli have 
SKmes, the trees are dim and tall. If srone^silk have 
mud, the trees are rich and luxuriatit, There are 
trees growing on mountains and trees growing by 
water. The mountain trees, which grow in ridi soil, 
are very tall pines. The water trees, which grow in 
dighe soil, have many long shoots. 

Among waters there ts running water; among 
stones or clifis there arc coiled up ones. The water 
may lorm cascades; die stones may be strangely 
shaped. The waterfalls rush on the outskirts of the 
forest- The sixange stunes am like tigers squatting at 
the side of the roadL 

Among Faitis thete is the ram which U on rhe 
point of fallin g and likewise the snow which is 
beginning to falf Tkere is the pouiiig rain and the 
heavy siiow£dl j«d aho the dealing after rain and 
after snerw^ Among winds there b the hunicsiir- 

* Cy, Clu4es^£j(i|E^ilv DicnoiHry. UcvuhI Apicncin 

«du. (1947^1 Nik jSf I, P-S 74 , ^udCUumi fesm McOOiii, Bck^ rv* 
It. CliaFt.t 4 - 
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Among clouds there axe those which arc rcnjniiikg 
home^ The stortn-wind blows up the sand and 
moves die nones. The thin dends art like suretched 
out wliite gauze. 

* * * 

He who uses die brush should hoc be used by it^ 
and he who uses the ink should not bt mtd by the 
ink. firmb and ink art two snpcriiciil things, but 
how could those who do not know' how' to handle 
them accomplish anything really wondecfid? The 
handling of the brush and the ink properly is not so 
diSkulr, you can do it as in calligraphyp which is of 
the same order as painting* Thus it has been told of 
Wang YtxhDn fWang Hsi-chih) that In? liked 
geese; the movemenc of their turning necks seemed 
to him like that of a man V wrist when he is handling 
the bnwb. This applies Jure as well to die use of the 
brush in pamnng. Theret'orc it k generally said that 
he w'ho is good in c^Jligraphy is mosdy aliwj good in 
paintings because in both arts the movemenr in the 
wrist (and the forearm) in U5mg the hnuh must be 
iinohsmietcti Somexme may ask what kind of ink 
should be used. To this my answer is: use 
burnt ink* Drink which im been stoned over night, 
OT faded ink, or dusi-mk: one kind of ink is not 
sufEdeut far achieving what you want,'^ 

(In the follfrwihg^ various mbetunss of ink arc 
described and their use in dMerent parts of the 
piettnes; also how colnimsdc: cficcti may be 
obtained, etc. - -. Tlicsc notes, as well as tho^ con¬ 
cerning the ii^ariDus poskioiis in which the briash 
may be kept, its ‘^clinching**, “pulling’*, ^^himng”^ 
etc..,. cQamm valuable advice dor tlie tedinka] 
student, but they do not meaii very mudi to people 
with no practical esperienre in the haniHing of die 
Chinese tmuh and inlc) 


The impomnee of Ruo Hat a discussion docs not 
depend on any staniitig originality in his ideas. On 
the contrary; his points of view are pracrtcally the 
same as those of ail the great landscape painten of 
the Bve Dynasdea and the Early Sung period. He 


expbms what many excellent ardsts had practised 
and what he himself had tried to cotivey tn picmrial 
form, and osts a kmd of flood-light on the road of 
Chinese landscapc^ainring as hr as it had been 
opened up as yet* Thh gives his discourse a brCKad 
general interest. 

The fimdamcnul point of view refers to the study 
of somcdimg more than the objective appraisnee of 
thkkgs,, it concmis the commnnion with the soul of 
Natim:* an aesthetic endeavour or ideal which Kuo 
Hsi develops tn a more complete and rarional way 
than any of his predecessors and in terms ofhis own* 
The main parts of this oradie have a lone of personal 
experience which adds a gtm deal to thdr im¬ 
portance. 

His remarks may be said to fell into two differartt 
classes; i-e. the advice given to hk son (and to odici 
students of painting) and, on the other Lmuf 
descxiptivc or explanatory statement tor the 
general pubhe. w^hkk art furthermore supple^ 
molted by Kuo Ssu. The former may be more 
imporuLtit &om an artistic point of vicw^ but the 
fetter knd a more eniertjdning hstortcal teme to the 
discussion:. When he suggests that the pictures 
should represent places where wise and ^HrtllDus 
mcit like to dwell or to idle and that they should do 
it SD that one actually feds a^ if one were in die 
woofii or by the rivers without stepping out of the 
house, he places hunsetf in line with die long row of 
Chinese scholan and philosophers who have 
adyoc^d the greatness of painting on the ground of 
its poivei to substittiic fpirirual cxpcriEncc for 
objective rcaliry, 

Kuo Hsi's way of expounding thU demand fe, 
however* tcniarkably free feom the inteUectual 
droM of more scholastic writers, and animated by 
die imagiharive power thai also runs through hl» 
somewhat detailed observaaons on nature. He is 
ititrmrically a pain ter raihcr than a philorsopher. The 
eclectic manner of study which he rfcommends was 
at die time a gettcEally acoepted approach anioug 
painieifs and amateurs. A good pamter thotild 
masier the essenbal technical experience of his 
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praloccsson^ His ^vm mctliiKl shnuU be tHe result of 
wi^lc cxpeiimce and a tlionDugli study based an. 
cbssicat models. Sudi w^is the main toad: it may 
have led to an over-^mduiniQu of empty repetitious^ 
but out of this moss grew,' die irascerpiftpcs created 
by tile mm who, like Kuo HsL had followed it to 
the goal fftid reached fiieedom. 

Among the observations that Kuo Idsi offers on 
the appearances and phenauiena of nature^ ai^ 
several which indicate a perfect reaHiadon of the 
importance erf space and lerial perspeedvr, as also 
may be observed in hh pictures^ A good part ot his 
comment is devoted to this subject and to che 
methods by w hich tfSjeexa of space and distance, or 
atmosphere and light-effects at diJlereiit seasons and 
hours of the day^ should be rendered^ He dwdls 
Od the sweqjing tmst thar cwvcrs portions of the 
moimtains^ on the watercourses that appear and 
disappear^ on douds and rnn* and on the ever 
changing phenomena that make the btiolcler 
realise that he stands in front of a r^ekdoi] of a 
great m)-stcfY — l section of infinite hfe. 

In describing these things as wdl as some of the 
most signiffcanc forms gf natural scenery, such as the 
majestic ntouncain which is mthrcjticd like an 
emperor, the nminr-pinc which b the leader among 
the trees- the stones which are like squattmg tigers at 
the mad-side, the vegetatkm which ibrms the luir of 
dm mounfains^ the homc-gomg clouds* etc. 

Kuo I-bi docs it in vsnis which suggest that lie 
considers these monifestaams hSoc animate orgw- 
isms^ not to say human hemgs- They all take active 
parts in the great dranti whirft is unrolled befom the 
paifiter*s eye — act after act* scene a&er scene at the 
varioui seasons, m die mottling and m the eveiung, 
day and night- Everything in nature is co-Hqjptrarttig 
tn this grand drama, also the beings, who arc 

said to acentd themselves by dicir appearance, their 
c^prrajons and acoEms- to the seasons and the 
rbnngmg moods of the days. 

Mm is subject to the rhythmuc changes or 
pulsations of Nature^ just as rniinh as all oth^ 
creatures or manifestations of its inliemit forces; 


thty ace all pervaded by tlie sanie life-breatfu the 
same fiindammtal consdemmea in various degrees 
of visible cealizaiion, Tiie essential problem for thcr 
painter is to reveal ar release thia with the means at 
hk disposal. Koo Hsi implies it in his aesthetic and 
technical advice to hb sou, while otlifar contempo- 
tary critics cemvey it moie explidtiy^ ai for iustanoe 
Teng elf tm, who wrote in Hj4u Chh ^^Innumerable 
things Tvith all thdr details may be rendered ditough 
the mtcHigeut use of the brush, bur there is only one 
way in which dteir draracter can he fully expressedr 
What is it? It is the txiinsmkting of the spirit. Pteoplc 
fhirtk that mm alone have sphit (souljt they do not 
realiar diatcvcryrfiingiscndcTwcd withs^iul (spiril). 
Thus Kuo Jo-lisii scorned die works of common 
men; lie said that tliough they were called p ionrings , 
they were nor pamring (as an artji. Therefore the 
manner afpamting which transmits the hreath of lifo 
{ch’i'-yuit) and movenieiic is the foremoit.” 

In order to do it, to reach this luddeti secret or 
essmtial character of CYtTr-changing forms and 
a ppearances, the painier musi be in perfect harmony 
with the aims and ways ofNarure: Iicr rtnjit detach 
hirmeff from all distracting influences (whciher 
psydio[og?eal or material) ^nd reach the emptme^ 
or tiangiiilhty of mind in whidi glimmers of trurfi 
may be petceivcd, as the light of disEant stars 
nurrorod in a dark wcU^ 

He cannot do it id a hurry* nor wlide the mind is 
preoccupied urith spocubtivc thoughts, because 
then the meutaj and physical instruments do not 
respond instantly to the cncuive impetus and the 
becomes weak or dead. The painter must 
choose the tight momtut from a subjiBcnve as w'ell as 
an ohjoedve \'iew“point and start with the utmost 
dedsion and ftiU command of all his means and 
faculrics as if on the point of guarding againsc an 
enemy who trier to overpower him^ Kuo Ssu gives a 
vivid picture of the severity of the usk, the mental 
and spiriruaJ energy needed to snrmoiuic all 
obstiucrioiis^ and makes ua realize tbac the final 
picture, cvcti if It has the appearance of being ihiown 
off lightly* Es the result of a lotig and cepcated 
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£ARLT CnJNESX PAIKTIKO 


Mmggirnot Qniymthetedmkal&ldbutilsointltt 
s|ibere of die pdntrr’s penooal UTe and charaeter. 

Chuang-tzil’l words: "die painter takes ofT bis 
dodics and sits cn»s4eggied” aie quoted as an 
muantiQn to die propa mental attitude ticecssaty 


for cteadvcactiTity', and the writer migltt well have 
added anotber saying bv the tam^ Sagc to Tnaire bj; 
meaning dearii"Wh^ the mind i$ in repoaei 

becomes tbc numr of the onivccse. the speculum of 
aD cfad£iii“. 


Bibliograpliy 

TO VOLUMES l^U 


This Bibliography contains only soch books and 
aitidfis as have been used in die composition of ihe 
hiscoTicai text of vols,lr 4 I- Publicadons which have 
served for the of Annotated Us^ 

m recorded in the spoc^ Bibliogfapby at the head 
of the Lists^ The Chinese and Japanese litcrocOTC on 
the vadous historical philosophical, rcligioos and 
ardsoc topics discussed in diese volumes are, indeed, 
EW mOTV extensive than appears 60111 die following 
list of books, hot it wouhi have led tts beyond tive 
limits of this summary work On the history of 
paimtng to include here more detailed bibliographi¬ 


cal references. A few such uidicaiions are, however* 
inserted in footnotes to the text, while other supple¬ 
mentary hihhographicai infonnation may be (bund 
£□ books of a more itpcckltrcd character such as 
William R, B. Ackcr\ Siuttr rntd JVif-T 'mg 
Te^s m Chiftese Afmnjij and Alexander Q Soper's 
J^-hii*s Exptrkticei m Pmtiimg, 

The Chinese and Japanese books are os fer as 
possible arranged m the chinutfs logical order of 
their puhlicadoni whereas die books in foreign 
languages are listed in the usual alphabcOGd 
Older. 


Booh 

Hskh Ho M Eu bna-p'in !u iSf C # (r-50o). BdiL Chin-ui pi-shu ^ Itt # and Wang-shih hu^yOan 

£ S ^ («e bdow). (J. WiUiani R. B. Acker's cramlanou in T’cift? W fte-T*«rie Ttttt oif dni^e 

PtffttriHif* Leyden 1 $>54. 

YaoTsni M. JSt, Hsfl bna-p^in fil & dn (bcfiarc 557^ Edic as above:, Cf Aclcet, op, qL)* 

li ^ £ JH-k Hsfi hwa-p'in b ;S( S pn A Bdic as abo^'e. The promt tax was pibhaWy mads up 

in the South Simgpc^iixl as a mbsdmtc&t the cirigiud, which is lost. 

P o Hnao-yOan H # , Cli^-kuaii kufig^u h«a shib ^ H ^ £L S & (fj65o). Record of paiuiingsi^tingin 

irnpmal and pirvatg conectiom in the Cblit-kuan) era. Edit Wang-duh hua-yCbm. 

Wang Wd Shan-shui rhfirh ill tK S it (probably made up in the North Sung penodjj Edit Wong Yu- 

ch^^g cts aid Wmg-diih luta^yuan. 

Chimg Ycn-y^an li-ui ming-hua chi ^ ^ S (finiihed 847). Edit Ctm-iai piJiu and Wang- 

diDt hua-yOan. ^ Acker^i tzaiidahon of Chapten I, TT and IB in evp- erjt 

Yen Ts'un^ S Hou hna-lu ^ S tt pre&ce dated 655; the origtm] book is Eon, the pTeteiiC one was made up 
feoin quotahom uid it mcomptcte. Edit Cbin>eu pi^u and Wang-dilh hua-yuan, 

Chu Cliingdiiflaa ^ ft T^ang-dsW nringJma In Jlf ^ ^ S Gcutipnoi at the md of Tmg period and 
often quoted under the name Tang-dma man ^ ft K. Bdh. Wong-shib boa-yflon Cf, Alexander C Soper^ 
cramUiKin m Ardiim af rite Ckitiese An Sixmy ^fAmerisa^ r^^o. 
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CHINESE F.^INTING 


Huaiif HUo-fa IS, l-daou niing-inn Ibi ^ (Written second half tniiii i^mtury, edited by Li Tiai* 

T005.) -Edit, Wang-^hih htui-yChifi mad tnodem reprints 

Liu Taixh"uii jH if, Sht!iig-<li*ao ming-hua p^ing ^ IS S (Written first half nf eleventh pen fury.] Edit, 
Wang^^E htia-yiiaii. 

Luj TacwJi*™ Wu^tai pi ^4 £ Mt jS* Prefio: by C]f£n MsOti-ddb dated 

Hdic Wang-duh hua-yuan. 

KuoJO^Hn SJ ^ A, T urhm chkrj-w^Ji chib S £ JNj ffl ^ (iinisbcd 1074.), Edit Chm-tai pi-^hn md oMidcni 
repiint* Shanghai, c. CL Alexander C. Soper's Kta^Jo-Jisus Rxpenetices in Pnmtin^^ Washtngtan, ipii. 

Kuo H» in Ufi-ch'iian kao*chih clti ^ (mpipilcd and edited by hE sorv Kuo Ssu |p J&p e.noo). 

Edit. Waitg-shih huaryUm The Ssu-k'u edidun contains a pTrftcc by Hsu Ki™ig-+fliug dated i rrj. 

Sh£d Kua i£ Meng-cE^t pi-t'in ^ Late Northern Sung, Ch. Vlll Jeak widi paintiiig. Edit, 

Huang Ttng-chien ^ S (iDj&-iJOo),i Shanr-ku lil & ^ WL- Compiled m the Ming Dynasty by Huang 
Cltia 4 ud, reprinted m tnodem rdrrinn together mih the tolophoni of Su Timg-^’o is Tio^f-pV Slum^ 4 tu 

Mi Fd {1051-007) ^ ilna Shlb ® ^ * Edit. Chin-tai pi^dm and Wang-shih hn^-yuan. 

Mi Fd, Hai-yflehtT-pa M ^ a cfillectioii of Mi cnlophonsi Edit, Chin-tai pi-duii 

Su Tnng-p^fl {m36-‘iiot) H Ch'danclii ^ H. V0L70 colophons)^ and also his poems with comments 

by Wang Shih-p'eng {c, ( (30^75),Also Tung-p'o t'i-pa, edited byHiuisg Chia-diuj'^ Huang T'ing-chicn, abovc- 

Hm Cho W ^, Shan-shuj ch'im ch*ilan-dn ill it {Preface dated nai.) Edit Wang-shih hua-y flan. 

Tung Yu M 3 ® a Knang-ct'uan hua-pa ffk HJ jf (Colophons written in the rdgn of Hiri-tsung, 1101-25, edited 

litci^} Edit, Wang~shUi hua-yOan, 

H$uan 4 io hiia-p‘u ^ ^ S (Die catalogue of Emperor HuMiung't collecrion, ptobably compiled about 1120.) 
Edit. Chin-caj pi-shu. 

Ching Hao M fS, Pt-Et chi ^ pE {made up probably at the end of the North Sung period ftom records about 
Ching Hao)^ Edit Wang-shili luia-yuaiL 

D Ch'&ig ^ Shan^httl diQeh |I| ^ (probably oontposed by 11 Ch*£tig- 50 n ^ f@ S , wtoK treame, Hua 

shaiMhui Childs^ daird tail* conlaim praizrimliy the same rnaredal beridus a general condiision). Edit. Wang- 
'Ltiih tiiia-yuaiL 

Tfng Ch%in m 1 $, Hua Chi ® (completed ikSt; biographical notes and discinricms of paiutiiigs). EcHl Cbin-^tai 
pi-shu Wang-shih kua-ynam 

Yang WtHchiu ^ ^ . Huar-kuang ntd-p'u S (i coTuptlarion, it least ta part by Yang Wts-chiu« 

middle of twelfth ccntniy* who may iiavc used somecajhcr rreord^^ Edit Md-shu ts'tmg^hiL 

Tang Hon )¥, Kii-chm hua-chien "fe ^ ft (Notes op pamtiiigs written in 1319, completed by bis riicud 
C ha n g Ya,) Edit Mri-shn ci*iing^u- 

Tang Hon ^ . Him Luti ft |£|. (Ehictimans of painting.) Edit Mei-shu l^'iiQg-aliu. 

Hsia Wm-ycn ^ St Tn-htii paoKbjen ■ ft (Prc&cc dated 1365.) MainlyiDompilcd fecpm eacticf booki- 
Moft modem editions fnrorpome stipploncnt^ madt by Han Ang |$ f|j in 1519 and by iVtao Ta-lim 
^ ^ ft in the btc iTih centnry; even the sections on die earlier anisrs are not entirely the work of Hsia Weft- 
yen. The oiignial edition has been reprinted m recent timcf. 

Wang Shih-chiSn (r524-t5p3) ^ "Ife Wang-sliih hna-yliai3 ft Wtrh a supplement by Chan Ching- 
feng ft lit ft (preface dated 1 It coniains reprints of thiny earlier boob on paiuemg, partly refcfreci to 
above^ likr all the compilers* Wang Shih-rliSii sninctime* divided the old quite freely and inirtidnced 
some iJi^iges; animig hh greatest mistake are die mixing up of Kuo Jo-hsii with Kuo HdV son^ Kuo SiS* and 
the very arbitrary mudUrion ofTu-huachkn-wfin diih. 
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Mw ^ Cbin-oi fa-^ # K- (Altogctlier i5 vob;. icprints of artier boob on jmanag, calli- 
gfa p|i y~i Mill other snangeJ by Mao ditn ii his Chi*lmJto jtuillo at the end of the Ming dynasty, f 

have onJy had a fe^ of army ditpotal, as indicated in this Itit) 

Chag Ch*Ou (l577-fd4j) ® 3:. Cli'togJio shn-hua ftng fn JS. (tJ vols., completed Tfiifi:) Standard 

edit 1743: trptint front end of nineteenth ccniury. 

Chajig Cb'ow % 5;, ChSn-ehi jiJt-lu S-M H tt- 1“* 0^*“* pobikatiom; repnne from end of nineeenith 
century. 

Tung c:ai'Mli'aiig (rsij-tAjd) B. Hua Yen $ Ift (mainly colophons, cninpilcd and edited btti. when 

quotatkms firon earlier wiicis alto were passed as Tung Ch*i-di’ang‘s words. The editions vary; I have tised 
the iwie iocdndcd in Hoa-hindi faun'-yin]'. 

Chu Mou-yin J 9 c St M, Hua-shih hni-yao ^ it # W. Hictacc 11S3T. Biographies of pdntun from cmliesttnius 
into ihe Ming period. The Ming edirion h rare- There is no etsiljr available later teprmt 

Sun Cb'eng-oe K^ng-tzii hsiafi-hsia lu ^ -f !fi H & (Noks about piciuia in his fmiily cnOcaian 

written about 1659-) Repttnt, 

Kao Shilwdi‘i jS -±^, Chiaiig^'im Lsiao-hsia lu il S (Note* on painnngs and calligraphici sem by the 

author, who w3»a&voutiteofEnipetOT K'ang-hn; pre&ccdated 1693.} 

Picn Yimg-yfl "K A #. (Shih-ku-t'ang) Shu-hua hutdc'ao fi4 vok, recordi aixiqt 

paintings aod calligrapines, completed 1683.} Reprint, 

Cb'm-ting P'ci-wcn-ehji diu^htia p'u 4)! £ H ® ® iS. imperial encydopacdu of calligraphy and padnimg 
in too vok, coitipiUd by varfotn ofilriah; rtady in 170H. The edirijoni of the nine«eiith cciimry vary sligliriy in 
thf <livisiDn of volumes^ 

tii (1633-1751) JIC9. Nan-Sung-yflan hua4ai « H- (Biographies of pamreri of the South Sung 

Academy, complied in 1731 from varioiB souroa, tome not reliable, RaoJuit In, a late Ming catalogue of 
forged paintings with spurious colophoEs purporting to be by &tnotei painios and tririra.) 

An Ch*i (La*l»*un) :5C (# It). Mo-yOan hui-ltuan # tS K. (Notes about fimoui pictures owned or seen by 

the author^ completed 1745 ■) 

K-den diu-lin K |& I9t lit. (Catalognc of Taoist and Buddhist picture in die Imperial collection.composed 1744,) 
Reprint rwendeth century. Pan U pubhihed together with the seoind part of Shik-tk’v pz»-<fu‘- 

Shih-cb*d poD-du ^ If £. (Catalogue of sctular pictures in the Imperial mllccrion. composed r744.) Htst part 

edit Shanghai. 191S, Seoond parr ako puhliihcd. but rare; part threeeadsaonly m manuscript, but 

2 list of its Ci>ntcdt3 wii pnbJislwd by Lo Cli&i^yiL 

iu Chun # Jit. Sung-Yuan i-1ai Hua^cn hiingHsbih htm7 CJia#®Ae.fcl 8 :( 3d «ik, Hognphim arranged 
according to funify names; prclace dated 

P'fing Yuo-n‘aB (i7«0-i84d) ^ M 1*. Hua-diih Ims-chuM * jt JUi (7a vok, hiogQphIa t-T.VM paintm 
arranged arcrtTding to &iiiily names widi the exception of enjperon.. princes, monki. and iwni, wk? aic ncated 
KpAiatclya] 

Ch'in Tiu-ynng # III j|t. Hua4Bach hnivyin ® it f^l. (Cdlectkm of earlier writmgt on panring, partly 
mudlanal) Author’s prebtcc ili6. Edited by Yang ?ian in tSyS. 

Tkig Sbih » #, Md-^ cs’tmg^ H ® *. Shanghai tjio, and later. (The nieut camprehensiwit coUediMi of 

drine* books and essays on the Fine Arts, atnang wtich the vrriibigp on pamriag and calUgntphy occupy 
rdOR dran rwo-thirds. tn four parts. cacJt coiuisnng of ten sections.) 

Chung-kuo jtn-ming is tz’ii-tien tj* B A BChineK .Standard Bio^aphkil Dictionary, ^ih etl., 
ShingKai. 19^. 
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S. Omunt ISsiitrY t>f du fue Afti at Chinn {Ckung^iM JiNifc), iransJmed mB> C ti r npy* by r 3 i*fa> Pjir- fe , 

Slunglw, i9af}. 

Yn Sjiao-SDI)^ is shu-hua tbu-la cfak^'j # S 9 Paptng, Annooied inbliogiapiiy of 

boc^ on caDifirapky and paimiiig, from whidi smnc of our biblin^grapbiial nom have been honowed. 

Cheng Ch'ang Ghung^iiio bna-hsuch cb‘tUD-shih ft* @ fi# A Histary of Chitifri. p«nting. 

SlMngbAj, 1^9- 

Xiang Tinges m 1 ^ M li-tai niing-jcn di^ng-csQ nitii-piao Data of biitis antJ 

dcitbs off roniifieit men. CommtfciaJ Pnsa, Shanghai, 1933. 

J, C. Fergusoo, djia-ln Ini^nm 6 ¥ols. Index of pictured xncndonetl iti Imtoocai mord^ 

ChnilingUdivEEmy^ Nanldng, igj|. 

Stm TA-Jetmg ® S, Cfaimg-kuo luta^^tk jmnmmg ta tz^firden Biogapbicsl 

diedoTury ofCdibiescpaibtzTSv Sbafighoi, 1934. 


Ml Japtine.'^c Language 
Naito Kojifo: Shims Kaiga~ihi. Pubiliihiixf by Kobomdo, i93Ri trptinted 1954. 

Aoki Massm and Okiunma llciiEor RetaJai Germ, Japanese ttan^lations of Chinciic texts oo pamring ^ 

Ihiblished by Kobundd. 1942. 

Aold Maiartj: CiiOka Bunjinga-dan. PutJbhol byKohmida^ 1949 

Sefcm Bijtitsu Ztmhii, vokXtV and XX. Tcifcy^, Hdboiudij, S^Etraw on paitimig by S. Sirimada. Y. 

V rmr*!i^ 3 and OlhfitS* 

Shmuda ShujiioiiAiit Guyfi tU Tiuitt (Concerning:the l-p'b Style in Painting). Krqiiyti^ No^liS] 

Tanaka Toyozo: TeyJ&jfumi Tokyo^ AsM ShmiibiiD-sJia, 1949. 

B. Tatagi, Gyoftkan Mokteei Sktisci tUnrui mketdtya (wdate). 

Yoshiho Yonezawa; Pairffii^ (m tht Dynasty (Japanese and Bngljtili tat). Published by Maynyanm & Co.,, 
Tokyo, 


Bcalts in Western Ijmgitages 

WiUiam R. B* Adcer, Some TjtigmlPr^TTextstm CkmosePaintir^. TfinisJad:d and AnnratnL Leideu 1954- 

Lntjwig Bachtofen Dit Ratnndafstcihing in dcr ChtikajVhrn Makm des enui JihrCnisaids n. Chr Atiiruhenrr 
Jahrhuck^ Biilatlm Kaitst., 193 Xj 

L. Bacthofer^ A 5 A 4 ?rt Hufai-y of 0dnese Art, New Yotk. I94il 
L. Bmyon^ PjifttfrF^ iit the Far Bsit^ second eiL Loadon* 1913. 

L. Biayon, Introductory Essay to Sir Annd Stan's The JlmusuaJ BuJSm. Lcmdnn, tpii. 

L. ainyon* Camtogsteo/dteChiT^Imi^ Mr. Coorge Euitn^rfopirnhs. London, 191% 

t Chavannei ami R. Pctnifid, *Ta Pemiufechtnoisc an Mus^ Ccrnusdii”^ L Pam, 1914, 

William Cohn, Aifmcrry of Chinese Pmtftmg- London, 1951. 

Vktnda Contag, Die S^hther&hmtm Meistef der 0 '% Dynastie^ Lcips%, 1940. 

VictOEia Contag, Die Beiden Smne, Seitrag zuin tUs Waem CkiaaiKher letnisrhajtsmderei. 

Bnunzsdiweig, I95t), 
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Victoda Cotita^ imd Wang Ctii-ch'Sait, haJ S^ttihv-rSt€mpii witJSiwigbv, 1^4^. 

E- Foioilosa^ of Chm^s€anJjiq^^fH vols.t-IL KmuJ ed-l^Wciais 191J- 

J, C. Pcr^iwtif Chim^ Paintirgr CbicagOt 19 ^ 7 ^ 

O. Rsdicr* Chtttfiiscbe Mlindicai^ T$sT- 

O. Fbdun!, Di^ Ckincsiscki Malmf ttff Hoh Dytuutk. Bedint t 9 :J i. 

li. A. Gildfc A Chinese Bic^aphcai Didknoty. Londoa and Shanghai, 1898+ 

H- A. Giles, Ati InTroikaion to theHisioryofChmsePitijrial Art, ^ecnqd cd. Lotidon, 19>8* 

O. KOimnd, "Die Clmicsbch? Malct ri Lm Kimdalkwan Sayniiold'^ OjriMijr. Zeit^hn/u i. T 9 J 3 ^i 9 i 3 i odicF 

attirfas m thtiAmc inagadnc, 

O- Biognip!ual araJd on Chinese Palntcn in Altgemeittes KmstMexicon^ hinray 5 g)eg^beii vein VoUmer 

(to IrticrM). Ldpdg, 1907-191U 
O- 'K thtiftiij, Dif KmusI ChinasJafriias and PDCsdami i 9 ^ 9 - 

B. Laufer, Tmt^ Sung nnd VOaff Piimting^ hebn^hs Virriotu CkSnese Celkdan. Pam. 1924- 
A: TOD Lc CcMjp Dtf BuJSiktiifhe SpdUtttlike in ^diitetofien^ iii. U^e 

J. E. Lodge» '‘Cli'enjmg% Pictur? of Nine EJtagoro”. The Bdkiin if the ^fu9eum iff fine Ani, Bwtnn. Daz., 1917; «id 
ndier arddes in the same buUctitL 

B, Mardi, Soffu Ted}mGil Tentu on Chinese Paiming. Haiti uinTTk 1935^ 

A. E- Mcyec* Chitftse Pditjfing as refected indie ThongJu iStui Art of Li Lung-imen^ New York, 191? ■ 

Hugo Munsterberg^ The LanJsrapc Pointing cf Chino ofnijaporr. New York, 1955. 

P. Pcilioc, "A Propo? du KctigTck Tou”. in Mimmmamierftiiin rAsie Oneniok. Paih, 1913 ■ 

P, Pdlkst, "Notaiuf qtielquisarrifites da Six DytiasUes d des Tang'** Tenag Rm* ^oDOOl. J92J, 

P, PcIIiDt, ''ie? Fraqiia de Toiicn-Houjng dlcslreqna Jc M^EiMiorfopoidot^ RiJt^ufidesAfs Asmtiques. 191^. 

IL Petiucd^ La de la Nntt^ Jam Tart iT ExtrSme Ortent. Paris^ 1911 . 

It Petraed, nncytinpi^le * fd Ptinture Ckiwiif, fTraiiskaott with ommiEtiariei of Chich-dB yflan bia-ckim.) 
Pattt, tgi 8 . CompIctetlaiid toirectei! in ii ComptfReiKin by Chavanncsinjm/nwf 

B. RowLuii “Tic Problcin-fif HuiTraig'', Jithivftef tlu Chin/M An Society of Amgricd, V. IM^- 

C^Citff:PjyiMi^^PTi/fdplesof(Idiine^ EnncCfon. IU 47 - 

Lantmce Skkinan and xAlexAiider Soper^ ftnJ AfchiteHurr efChiifit i-omkiE^ 1956- 

Alrsanacr Soper, ‘Tarly Cimag Laniiscape Paiiitijig*\ vln June Publ- by Thf College Act 

Association of America. 

A. Sopor, rang Chao Ming flua tn by Chu Ching-isuan of Wu-chfkn, (TranaLiiioti wiili noaa) Arthha oftkt 
Cktnex Art Socirty of 44 iiteHtiif IV^ 195^?- 

A. Soper. KuoJ^,ni^^ Expenmcct in (r« H.« Chien Wm Chib}. TraniblBJ ami AnnoiamL Warhingtoo. 

* 951 . 

Werner Speijef. JMeifleiKwie Chiacsifthet Mohei iiU5*r Sinttwftw*^ W YojkiaJ.». Bcibi. 1947* 

IL Tamila, Articles on Ghboc pHnnHgi in the Bojtoa Moseimi. Hv SttlleftH of the Mnsfwm Afi%, Noa.155 

(tgaS). 174 (rgj t), T77 ^ rspji **“1 in eirliErmnniCTS, 

A. WJcy. An ofChintu Artists, London, igaa. Soihe coTrocrioiis to it by P. Pelliot in a tene w b r*<«i^ ^^||>. 

volJDa Atldirionalnotes by w. Speuer in Ojuriaf. ZeitsehrifL VIL tgji and 193#. 

A. Waley. An bnTcuIuetiiiu to iht HUtary of Cb»wwl^biri(^f. London, igaj. 

A. Waky, A Catalogue (<f paltititigs Rtrovetpi/tPm Ttw ITutaig hy Stt AukI Stein. Londoit. 1931 . 
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